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The new look in libraries is strikingly 
bag exemplified in Cincinnati's new 
: $3,250,000 steel-and-giass structure. 
Librarian: Cari Vitz 
Architect : Frederick 
‘ W. Garber & Associates. 
ot General Contractor: 
res Frank E. Moser & Son, 
* 
». 
* 
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j a | 
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CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY — 
; VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
r Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
: desks, lights—even conveyors—are only 
a few of the many products made by 
; VMP specifically for library use. 
‘ VMP helps you plan. In the earliest 
: stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
iy ning Service can be of special help to 
, architect or owner. With years of 
7 specialized experience behind them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basic questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves, 
"7 With VMP’s technical aid, needless 
vi duplication of development work is 
avoided, Thus, over-all construction 
costs are pared, 
} Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's ; 
new library is pictured here before books Catalog on request. We will gladly send a 
were placed on the sheives. This type of stack 7 ne Gsltte ith d le and wr 
is fastened to the floor, and has channel “page 10 ong wit 1 detauls and speciica- 
members across the top of the columns tu tions on VMP library book stack equip- 
assure rigidity. ment. Address inquiries to Dept. wy ,p-10 
x 
J . * 
ts irginia [Miletal Products, inc. 
nh ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
BS 3 Subsidiary of Chesepecke Industries, Inc, 
“es 
aw 
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LAUGHING 
TIME 


By WILLIAM JAY SMITH. 
Thirty - five original 
and delectable poems 
for younger readers 
by a fine poet, riot- 
ously illustrated in 
black and white and 
sunshine by Juliet 
Kepes. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book. 
64 pp. Ages 6-8. 
$2.50 


TOMORROW 
FOR PATRICIA 


By CRANE BLOSSOM 
HARRISON, Patricia 
Holland, in the early 
1900's, was impatient 
to find out what to- 
morrow would bring. 
A new author wittily 
tells a story that will 
be enjoyed by girls of 
Patricia's age, young 
and old. /ilustrated 
by Susanne Suba. 256 
pp. Ages 12 up. 
$2.75 





Hurrah 


IT BRINGS 


TIRRA 
LIRRA 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
The famous frog who 
lived in a bog, and all 
the rest return at last 
in the children’s fa- 
vorite book of non- 
sense verse. With an 
introduction by May 
Hill Arbuthnot. ///us- 
trated by Marguerite 
Davis. 212 pp. Ages 
6-8. $3.00 


THE GREAT 
AXE 
BRETWALDA 


By PHILIP KETCHUM. 
A swift romantic 
story of the days of 
King Alfred and the 
Viking raids —and of 
a super-powerful bat- 
tle axe that changed 
history. Jacket by 
Frederick Chapman. 
224 pp. Ages 12 up. 

$2.75 


ERIC DUFFY, 
AMERICAN 


By BERTHA C. ANDER- 
SON, author of Tin- 
ker's Tim and the 
Witches. An Irish 
boy sails to America 
and works out his 
bond on a Hudson 
River estate in pre- 
Revolutionary New 
York. /ilustrated by 
Lloyd Coe. 192 pp. 
Ages 7-12 $2.75 


THE FABLES 
OF INDIA 


By JOSEPH GAER, Aau- 
thor of The Adven- 
tures of Rama, etc. 
Out of the folklore 
of India come these 
animal fables which 
seem as valid and 
timely today as Pogo. 
Illustrated by Randy 
Monk, 192 pp. Ages 
10 up 

$3.00 


THE STORY OF 
OUR ANCESTORS 


By MAY EDEL, author of The Story 
of People. How anthropologists 
have searched for and found the 
pieces to fit together the puzzle 
of man’s evolution. //lustrated by 
Herbert Danska,. 208 pp. Ages 
11 up. $3.00 


PINES FOR THE 
KING’S NAVY 
By LEW DIETZ, author of the Jeff 
White books. Thadd Dunnican 
takes part in the struggle among 
settlers, Indians and the King for 
Maine’s great timber. //lustrated 
by Edward Chavez. 224 pp. Ages 
12 up. $2.75 


All books are cloth bound 
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for Fall! 


HOSTESS 
IN THE SKY 


By MARGARET HILL, 
author of Goal in the 
Sky. As a junior Sky 
Lane Hostess Beth 
Dean has ample op- 
portunity to put to 
good use the special 
skills she acquired in 
Goal in the Sky. Col- 
ored frontis. and 
jacket by Manning de 
V. Lee. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book. 
256 pp. Ages rf Ay - 


a Spring Was Nice Too! 


SLIM GREEN 


By LOUISE DYER and 
NORMAN DYER HAR- 
ais. “The habits of the 
green snake, factually 
but enchantingly told.” 
— Christian Science 
Monitor. Illustrated by 
Robert Candy. 64 pp. 
Ages 6-8. $2.00 


YIPE 


By DAVID MALCOLM- 
SON. “A truly wonder- 
ful book...of Yipe, 
and her five puppies.” 
— Junior Reviewers. 
Illustrated by Morgan 
Dennis. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book. 
160 pp. Ages 8-12. 

$2.75 


WEST POINT 
PLEBE 


By COLONEL RED REED- 
er. Rousing picture 
of a plebe’s life to- 
day, with emphasis 
on football and base- 
ball. The author is 
one of the famed 
“Men of West Point.” 
Colored frontis. and 
jacket by Charles 
Andres. 256 pp. Ages 
12 up. 

$3.00 


AUNT SALLY’S 
FRIENDS IN FUR 


By THORNTON W. BUR- 
GESS. Photographs by 
the author. “An ideal 
book to be read by 
children . . . the stories 
are true, and so much 
the better for that.” 
—Hartford Times. 160 
pp. Ages 8 up. $2.75 


A LION 
IN THE WOODS 


By MAURICE DOLB/ER. 
“Thought - provoking, 
entertaining fable .. . 
gay, meaningful plot.” 
~Boston Herald. Illus- 
trated by Robert Hen- 
neberger. 128 pp. Ages 
8 up. $2.75 


BASKETBALL 
STAR 


By DON wicox. How 
his coach straight- 
ened out Ernie Ab- 
bott’s problems and 
revived the whole 
basketball team’s 
morale. Based on the 
practices of the great 
Kansas coach, Phog 
Allen. Illustrated by 
Don Sibley. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce — 
Little, Brown. 256 pp. 
Ages 12 up. 

$2.75 


THE EXPANDABLE 
BROWNS 
By ADELE and CATEAU 
DeltEUW. “Warm, 
moving story of a fam- 
ily who couldn't help 
helping people.”—The 
Atlantic. Illustrated by 
Don Sibley. 160 pp. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE BLUE MARE 
IN THE 
OLYMPIC TRIALS 
By ALICE O'CONNELL. 
Pam Paget and her 
blue roan in “a graphic 
story of horsemanship 
and sportsmanship.” 
—Burlington, Vt., Free 
Press. Illustrated by 
Paul Brown. 224 ’ 
Ages 10-14, $2.75 




































MARTY AND 
THE MAJOR 


By MAXINE DRURY. 
“Good story of a little 
girl and her beloved 
dog on her father's 
farm.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. Illus. by 
Jeanne C. Manget. 160 
pp. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


ARCTIC HUNTER 


BUD HELMERICKS. 

onderful...the en- 
counter with an infuri- 
ated polar bear was as 
exciting as anything 
I've read."—-The At- 
lantic. Illustrated by 
Henry B. Kane. 160 
pp. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


THE BATTERY FOR 
MADISON HIGH 


Al HIRSHBERG. “Finc 
picture of baseball.”"—N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. Illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone. 

+ AnAtlantic Monthly Press 
Book. 256 pp. Ages 12 up. 
$2.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY * 


MY LOVE FOR ONE 


By LAURA COOPER REN- 
DINA. “A sensitive, mov- 
ing novel.”—The Ameri- 
can Girl. Colored frontis. 
and jacket by Ruth King. 
256 pp. Ages 14 up. $2.75 


BOSTON 


WINNING YOUR SPURS 


By ELAINE T. MOORE. A 
comprehensive how - to - 
ride book. “Excellent man- 
ual.” —- San Francisco 
Chronicle. Drawings by 
Paul Brown, 124 pp. All 
ages. $4.75 
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THE LITTLE COW AND THE TURTLE. The 
1954 Newbery Award winner introduces us 
to a cow of great verve, vitality and lov- 
ableness and a formidably earnest turtle. 
Wash drawings by MAURICE SENDAK, 55, 
x8. 192 pages. Cloth. Ages 7-11. Sep- 
tember. $2.50 


JENNIE D. LINDQUIST 


! 

! 

| THE GOLDEN NAME DAY. The editor of 
i The Horn Book tells the warm, satisfying 
! story of a little girl’s yearning for a name 
| day of her own and the Swedish-American 
j family who help her find one. Pictures by 
1 GARTH WILLIAMS. 5% x8. 160 pages. 
i Cloth. Ages 7-11, October. $2.50 
| 
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GENE ZION 
' 
| MARGARET WISE BR THE SUMMER SNOWMAN, Henry's olde 
: ® Own : brother teases him about his little aa 
! THE LITTLE BRASS BAND. A serene, bright | man, but who do you suppose is the sur- 
" \ ; - . ; | 
and merry picture story (famously suc- | i prise sensation on Fourth of July? By the j 
| cessful as a record) by the author of many | } author and artist of Ali Falling Down and j 
beloved books for very young children. | j Hide and Seek Day. Pictures in three { 
j Pictures in three colors by CLEMENT | i colors by MARGARET BLOY GRAHAM. 
MuRDd, 614x7% (oblong). 32 pages. Boards . 7x 11. 32 pages. Boards with cloth spine. 
' 1 : . t 
| with cloth spine. Ages 3-6, October. $2.00 Ages 3-6. September. $2.00 j 
| Library edition, $2.50 Library edition, $2.50 i 
i 
\ ; 
MURIEL RUKEYSER a | 
| | €ROCKETT JOHNSON | 
; COME BACK, PAUL. A first-rank American — diana iahiiien 
~apt — i} ds and bold, fr ‘OLD AND , Stal 
j Re eg aye! . an i i ; -. . l ' ! old takes a walk in the moonlight and ! 
pictures in color — the feeling of a sma i . : *, 
/ : , j draws himself into and out of a series of r 
j child whose grownup suddenly disappears | | ' 2 eS ge aed 4 
| ~-in the park, at the beach, in a store. i Board ian eked a8 yo Pa i 
i Warm reassurance and wise advice. 8x10% } i ards with cloth spine. Ages * ts ' 
| 32 pages. Boards with cloth spine. Ages \ 
r Ss a ! j é , editio s 75 | 
3-6, August. $2.50 Library edition, $1 
MARY CHALMERS 
| ve LAWRENCE HYDE 
| ' 
j HERE COMES THE TROLLEY CAR. A dozen : BRAVE DAVY COON. Davy proves he is not ' 
| odd passengers chatter cheerfully as the j a lazy racoon in a fable-like tale of the 
| trolley travels through the town. And when ] small creatures on a férm, who have char i 
the trolley breaks down, they join in a i acteristic animal traits but act delightfully 1 
i ' ! 
i pleasant picnic in the park, By the author i H hemem Pictures in three colors by the 
\ artist of Come for a Walk with Me. Pic H 1 author. 8 x 10. 32 pages. Boards with cloth ' 
{ tures in two colors, 10x 7 (oblong). 36 1 1 spine, Ages 5-8. October. $2.00 i 
! a with cloth spine, on : } Library edition, $2.50 
September, ym i 
| Library edition, $2.50 : I 
4 MARC SIMONT 
ROBERT KRAUS - 
! ' iy? THE PLUMBER OUT OF THE SEA. A fine 
. . . ” } 
! ALL THE MICE CAME. (omi: al rhymes and funny story about an overworked plumber i 
{ dashing pictures by a New Yorker artist x who escapes to sea, but, presently, goes | 
} tell the tale of all the mice hurrying toa ashore again for friendship’s sake. Pic i 
| party — without inquiring into the identity tures in two and three colors by the au ! 
j of the host. 10x ™% (oblong). 32 pages. thor. 6% x 9. 40 pages. Boards with cloth 
| Boards with cloth spine, Ages 4-7. August. spine, Ages 6-10, August. $2.00 i 
\ . ry $1.75 Library edition, $2.50 } 
| Library edition, $2.25 | 
ia oe anil es i — a ee — ee ee ee ee ee a 
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LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


PARSLEY. In Bemelmans’ biggest and hand. 
somest picture book yet, glowing with mag 
nificent color, an old gray stag and an 
old gnarled pine tree turn the tables on a 
wily hunter. 1244 x 10 (oblong). 48 pages. 
Boards with cloth spine. Ages 6-9. Sep- 
tember. $3.50 
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MILLICENT SELSAM 
and BETTY MORROW 


SEE THROUGH THE SEA. A text whose lyri 
cal charm never sacrifices the strictest sci 
entific accuracy, plus pictures that are 
technically precise as well as delightful in 
color and design make this nature book 
literally unique. Pictures in three colors by 
WINIFRED LUBELL. 614 x 8%. 48 pages. 
Cloth. Ages 6-8. August. $2.50 





FINGAL ROSENQUIST 


NIPPER SHIFFER’S DONKEY. This heart 
warming story of a lonely little boy's dis 
covery of a happy home, complete with a 
kind uncle and an irresistible donkey, is 
just right for the age-group for whom it 
is dificult to find absorbing book-length 
stories. Pictures by MARVIN BILECK, 55% 
x 8. 96 pages. Cloth. Ages 7-11. October. 

$2.50 
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LESLEY BLANCH 


AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DISHES. 
A cookbook that will charm young people 
into the kitchen and give them a glimpse 
of other countries. Simple, but very differ 
ent recipes from 30 foreign lands accom. 
panied by anecdotes and drawings by the 
author. 54% x 84%. 192 pages. Cloth. Ages 
10 up. September. $2.50 
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CHARLOTTE AND THE WHITE HORSE, In 
singing words a small girl tells the story 
of her lovely horse, Milky Way. A jewel 
of a book, with beautiful full-color pic- 
tures by MAURICE SENDAK, 5'4 x 6'4. 24 
pages. Boards with cloth spine. Ages 4-7. 
September. 2.00 
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PIRATE ISLAND. An immensely exciting 
historical novel based on actual events in 
the American past, when pirates terror- 
ized the Southern coastal waters, Pen and 
ink drawings by DOROTHY McENTEE, 554 


x 8%. 224 pages. Cloth, Ages 12-16. Oc- 
tober. $2.50 


ALAN NOURSE 


JUNIOR INTERN, This novel about a boy 
who wants to be a doctor and spends an 
eventful summer working in the city hos 
pital is the only book for young people 
that honestly reveals what it means to go 
into the medical profession. 5% x 8, 224 
pages. Cloth. Ages 12-16. October. 2.50 


KATHERINE SHIPPEN 


MIRACLE IN MOTION: The Story of Amer 
ica’s Industry. Miss Shippen has injected 
life and moving drama into the story of 
the rise of American industry from Colo- 
nial America to the present day and the 
foreseeable future. 5144x814. 160 pages. 
Cloth. Ages 12-16. October. $2.50 


MARY STOLZ 


ROSEMARY. Town-versus-gown in a small 
college town is a bitter personal problem 
for Rosemary — and her learning to han 
dle it is brilliantly revealed by the top 
ranking author of novels for young adults. 
Jacket by Tlonka Karasz, 54% x84, 224 
pages. Cloth. Ages 14 up. September, $2.50 
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) iNustrations from “Parsley” 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 











dase or poswett's Life of Samuel Johnson 
may recall the quotation, “A man will turn 
over half a library to make a book.’ Gustave Flau- 
bert did just that during the last six years of his life 
while writing his immortal bibliographical novel, 
Bouvard and Pécuchet. He acknowledged having 
read and annotated fifteen hundred volumes in pro- 
ducing one of the most amusing and astonishing 
works ever written. 

Bouvard and Pécuchet were two copying clerks 
who upon retirement entered into partnership in the 
pursuit of knowledge. They were two of the earli- 
est “do it yourself” addicts, What they lacked in 
education they made up in ignorance, and they wor- 
shiped science in the Petiet that it was certain and 
exact. Furthermore, they were confident that they 
could learn anything from books. 

Their first joint enterprise was as farmers. They 
owned the four volumes of La Maison Rustique but 
also consulted Gasperin’s series of lectures and sub- 
scribed to an icultural journal. Nevertheless, 
they produced abominable hybrids. They visited a 
model farm, attended agricultural fairs, and worked 
industriously, yet they failed as do most amateurs 
who obtain all their knowledge from books. Final- 
ly, while attempting some distillations, they blew 
up their still, Bouvard and Pécuchet decided they 
needed a knowledge of chemistry. 

The two savants purchased a copy of Regnault's 
lectures but found them unintelligible. Then they 
consulted a less difficult work by Girardin wherein 
they learned with certainty that ten liters of air 
weigh a hundred grams, that a lead pencil contains 
no lead, and that a diamond is only carbon. Their 
insatiable curiosity soon diverted them to organic 
chemistry. When atomic theory proved too diffi- 
cult, a friendly doctor called attention to the attrac- 
tions of anatomy and let them read a manual by 
Alexandre Lauth which disclosed that the human 
backbone because of its curvature is sixteen times 
stronger than if the Creator had made it straight. 
They wondered why “sixteen times’ exactly? The 
doctor was so amused that he lent them several 
other books knowing that they would never read 
them through. The Dictionnaire des Sciences Mé- 
dicales pleased them greatly because it was filled 
with extraordinary cases. One study led to another, 
and Bouvard and Pécuchet felt a need for physiol- 
ogy. They traveled a great distance to acquire from 
a second-hand dealer several books by the celebrated 
authorities, Richarand and Adelon. Having ab- 
sorbed all the obvious facts concerning age, sex, 
and temperaments of man, the two devotees of 
wisdom were pleased to read that the tartar on teeth 
contains three kinds of animalcules, that the taste 
buds are in the mouth, and that hunger is sensed in 
the stomach. 

Contradictions among authoritative works 
troubled the two addled educators tremendously. 
For example, they were concerned about the 
strength of the human heart, for Borelli gave it at 


Harry C. Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


one hundred eighty thousand pounds, while Kiell 
estimated it at only eight ounces. What they could 
not reconcile, they could not believe 

From a peddler they acquired the Manwel de la 
Santé by Francois Raspail. The two savants wer« 
intrigued by the lucid manner in which this guide 
book propounded medical doctrines. They becam« 
amateur physicians relying upon camphor for the 
cure of everything. They began to image illnesses 
of their own. In desperation, Pécuchet took down 
from the shelf the Manwe! d’Hygiéne, by Dr 
Morin. It proved most disconcerting, advising that 
practically everything that Bouvard and Pécuchet 
did was physically harmful. They turned to a 
treatise by Becquerel and were reassured in finding 
that tobacco is harmless and coffee “indispensable 
to military men.” According to Casper damp places 
were less deadly than others. He cautioned against 
bathing in the sea without first cleansing the skin 
Bégin, on the contrary, thought it well for people 
to plunge into the water while perspiring freely 
He also considered wine excellent for the stomach 
whereas Lévy attributed tooth decay to wine. Was 
there anything to hygiene? “Truth on this side of 
the Pyrenees, error on the other side,’ Monsieur 
Lévy affirmed, and Becquerel admitted that it was 
not a science. The two erstwhile scientists therefore 
shrugged their shoulders and sat down to a sump 
tuous repast of oysters, duck, pork, sausage, and 
other forbidden delicacies including a bottle of 
Burgundy, Bouvard drank three cups of coffee even 
though he was not a military man and Pécuchet 
took several pinches of snuff, sneezing without fear 

Pécuchet was all for learning how the universé 
is made. “That would be in Buffon” responded 
Bouvard who wanted to go to bed. The Epogues 
de la Nature sated their curiosity along this line 
and they turned to Harmonies by Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre. This engrossing book led them to 
Monsieur Depping’s work on the Merveilles et 
Beautés de la Nature en France 


Their interest in geology was aroused by the 
Lettres of Bertrand with the Discours of Cuvier on 
the revolutions of the globe. Their geological ca 
reers became so rocky that they finally consulted 
the Guide du Voyageur Geologue by Boné only to 
be enticed into new follies. It contained several ex 
cellent rules of conduct for amateur geologists 
“Know the language of the part of the country you 
visit." They knew it. “Preserve a modest attitude 
This was their custom. “Do not have too much 
money on you.” Nothing could be simpler. Final 
ly, “To avoid all sorts of embarrassment, it is well 
to assume the role of engineer.’ They adopted 
these suggestions, but the outcome of their geologi 
cal surveys was a loss of faith in Cuvier, whom they 
had previously looked upon as an incontestable au 
thority. After dipping into several other scientific 
books, they ccamuiele concluded that geology was 
too defective a science to merit further attention. 
Bouvard and Pécuchet lay down and took a nap 
Six months later they became archaeologists and 
their house a museum. 
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ms WHAT IS AN ATOM? 


Cuestion: 











a number of 





best o peed bet ue, ht ata 
Each boy scores 100%...for his time! 
Knowledge grows. Discoveries are made. Devices are 


invented. People are born and become famous, Ways 


of life alter. Yesterday's fact is often today’s legend. THE NEW 1955 


And yesterday's encyclopedia is not good enough for AMERICANA 
today. 25,500 pages 

That's why today’s Americana is continually revised 60,000 articles 
—guaranteeing you an Americana which describes— 10,000 illustrations 


comprehensively and accurately —developments in the 44,000 cross references 

modern world. The Americana of five years ago did not 280,000 index entries 
’ 

have the hydrogen bomb, the atomic submarine, NATO, 







‘ saikios 20,000 pag 
Cinerama, Cybernetics, a full treatment of Antibiotics, completely a , 
and hundreds of biographies of men and women in the 
‘ : (1950-1955) 
news. Thus the 1955 Americana is almost a new work + 


as compared with The Americana of five years ago. 


The Encyclopedia 
| MERICANA 


The International Reference Work «4 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y¥. 
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PERK UP YOUR 
_ LIBRARY DISPLAYS 








THIS EASY 
3 DIMENSIONAL WAY 


PEGBOARD 
DISPLAY 
PANELS 





Make eye-catching displays in bold three 
dimensions with Demco Pegboards. It's 
easy to do... nothing to it. . . sturdy 
hardboard panels are perforated with 
holes one inch apart to accommodate 
simple “plug-in” holders of steel wire. 
Displays can be arranged on both sides 
of a standard 36” x 48" double-faced 
panel like the one above, for a total of 
24 square feet of display space. No other 
library display materials give you so 
many — ——_~ opportunities at 
such 


* SCOMONICAL & ATTRACTIVE 
*® EASY 


Build your Cayfags around any i 


you choose . . . from “A” to No 


matter what your al Demco has 
available Pegboard shelves, brackets, 
and holders to accommodate everything. 
Write for descriptive 

folder today! 


Dewco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MAOISON 1, WISCONSIN. HEW HAVER 2 CONNECTICUT 
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Awards 


Membership in the DUTCH ACADEMY OF LETTERS 
has been voted to Dola de Jong, author of And the 
Field Is the World and other books 

Robert Price, author of Johnny Appleseed: Man 
and Myth, is recipient of the MARTHA KINNEY 
COOPER OHIOANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION award for 
his long-term research on John Chapman, culmi 
nating in the book. 

Enrichment Records were awarded the FREEDOM 
FOUNDATION s George Washington Honor medal 
and a cash award for ‘‘outstanding achievement in 
bringing about a better understanding of the Ames 
ican way of life.” 


OBITUARIES 


August 1, MELVILLE MINTON, president of G. P 
Putnam's Sons, founder of Minton, Balch and Com 
pany, which was merged with Putnam's in 1930 
in New York City; seventy 

August 2, WALLACE S$revens, Pulitzer Prize 
winning poet; vice-president of the Hartford, Con 
necticut, Accident and Indemnity Company; in 
Hartford; seventy-five. Mr. Wallace's first and last 
volumes of poems are Harmonium (1923) and 
The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens (1954) 
Others include The Man with the Blue Guitar 
Parts of a World, The Auroras of Autumn, in 
addition to a book of essays titled The Necessary 
Angel. 

August 4. ROLLIN H. WALKER, professor emeritus 
of English Bible at Ohio Wesleyan University and 
a prominent Methodist author; after a long illness 
in Delaware, Ohio; eighty-nine. Among Dr. Walk 
er's books are Men Unafraid, Jesus and Our Pre 
ing Problems, and Picturesque Interviews wit! 
Jesus 

August 6. RICHARD ASHLEY Rick, professor emeri 
tus of English at Smith College; seventy-seven. An 
authority on Byron, Professor Rice was the author 
of books on this subject, as well as College and the 
Future, Robert Louis Stevenson, A Book of Narra 
tives, and Rousseau and the Poetry of Nature 
August 6. NICHOLAS WREDEN, editor-in-chief 
vice-president and a director of Little, Brown; di 
rector of the Chekov Publishing House; of pneu 
monia; in Lawrence, Massachusetts; fifty-three. Mz 
Wreden was the author of the autobiographi: al 
Unmaking of a Russian and had translated a num 
ber of books by Russian authors, including The 
Fifth Seal and To Live as We Wish 


August 9. MARION EUGENIA BAUER, composer 
lecturer, college music faculty member, writer; of a 
coronary thrombosis; in South Hadley, Massachu 
setts; sixty-seven. At her death, Miss Bauer was 
working on the manuscript of “How Opera Grew 

(scheduled for fall publication) with Ethel Peyser 
her collaborator on two previous books. Miss Bauer 
was also the author of A Summary of Twentiet/ 
Century Music and Musical Questions and Ouizz 


(Continued on page 107) 
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Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 








EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


VESUVIUS DID NOT SMOKE 


Dear Friend: 


One of the classic anecdotes on the subject of editing is told by Brousson in 
his “Anatole France Himself’. 


The master’s secretary called to his attention that in one of his stories, having 
its locale in Naples, Anatole France had completed a sentence with the words 
“While Vesuvius Smoked’. The zealous secretary had discovered that at the 
time the action took place Vesuvius was inactive. So, remedying the matter 
with one stroke of his blue pencil, Anatole France changed one word and had 
“While Vesuvius Smiled”. 


Not all editing can be as dramatically satisfying as this, particularly the editing 
of a reference library designed for comprehension by the young mind. The 
overwhelming and never-ending task of editing each successive edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR demands simplicity and then further simplication of 
simplicity. 


Educators and Librarians comment regularly on the clarity of explanation in 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR; its short sentences, its simple style and restricted 
vocabularly count. In the minds of many this ranks as high in importance as 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S 7,255 illustrations, maps, charts and drawings in full 
color and black and white. 


Sincerely, 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 


~S 
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what could be “NEWS” 
in PLASTI-KLEER ° 
BOOK JACKET COVERS...? 












LAs boo. 


. 


For years, librarians have 
been using Plasti-Kleer 
Book Jacket Covers to increase 
the life of book bindings 
and attract the eye of the reader. 
However, some books receive 
unusually rough treatment and heavy 
circulation, making extra protection necessary. 


NOW. . -Bro-Dart has a “heavy-duty” cover.. 


THE PLASTI-KLEER VER 
ACKET CO 
“LIFETIME BOOK " 3 


mMYLA R 
*Mylar Polyester Film — Reg. trade mark 
of E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co 
@ Greater tear resistance 


@ PLUS— New non-bleed extra layer edging protects 
all corners where greatest wear occurs 


Combined with these standard PLASTI-KLEER construction features . . . 
@ Plastic “advertising window” to highlight colorful 
dust wrapper, provide waterproof protection 


@ Patented fold-over edge w —— backing to cushion binding 
construction for many added circulations 


Bro Davi novsreis 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 


65 E ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY + 1888 SO, SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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(Continued from page 104) 
August 9. Henry Evetyn Buss, one of America's 
foremost contributors to the systemizing of biblio 
graphic classification; author of works on library 
classification published by The H. W. Wilson Com 
pany; in Plainfield, New Jersey; eighty-five. Mr 
Bliss, who retired in 1940 as associate librarian of 
the College of the City of New York, had been 
associated with that institution since 1891. The 
bibliographic organization of knowledge, a study 
to which he devoted more than 50 years, first en 
gaged his attention about 1900. His first volume 
on the subject, The Organization of Knowledge 
and the System of the Science was followed by 
The Organization of Knowledge in Libraries and 
the Subject-Approach to Books (1933) and the 
four-volume A Bibliographic Classification which 
was completed early in 1953. His writings include 
a book of poems, Better Late than Never, pub 
lished by G. P. Putnam's Sons, in 1937. For fur 
ther details, see "The Lighthouse,’ September 1955 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
August 11. MARGARET M,. CLEMENS McDowe Lt 
writer, editor of religious publications; in Bridge 
port, Connecticut; fifty-nine. Mrs. McDowell's 
books include Love One Another, The Flag That 
Flies Highest, and God's Friendly World. Another 
book, “Our Bible,” is scheduled for publication 
next year 
August 12. THOMAS MANN, Nobel Prize-winning 
novelist; following a thrombosis; in Zurich, Switz 
erland; eighty. Dr. Mann received the Nobel Prize 
in literature in 1929, twenty-eight years after his 
first novel, Buddenbrooks, brought him to attention 
throughout his native Germany. Among the best 
known of his later writings are The Magic Moun 
tain, the Joseph tetralogy, The Beloved Return 
Doctor Faustus, and The Black Swan published in 
the United States in 1954. Confession Felix 
Krull, Confidence Man, published in Germany last 
year, is scheduled to be published here in transla 
tion this fall. Dr. Mann, who was also a noted 
pamphleteer and the author of books on political 
subjects became an American citizen during th« 
World War Il years 
August 13. Joserpn RicHARD TAYLOR, professor 
emeritus of Greek at Boston University; author 
translator of many works from Greek originals 
in Newton, Massachusetts; ninety-seven. Professor 
Taylor's writings include The Story ef the Drama 
Beginnings to the Commonwealth and European 
and Asiatic Plays. He retired at the age of eighty 
to begin translation of the New Testament into 
each of the nine languages he knew proficiently 


August 14. Orro Cuomer, cataloger at the Brook 
lyn, New York, Public Library; in New York. Mr 
Chomet had been cataloger at Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, from 1944 to 1949, when he 
joined the Brooklyn staff. Vienna-born, he came 
to this country in 1939. He was a specialist in 
German, Yiddish, and Hebrew cataloging and had 
translated and published several articles of both 
general and library interest. His last article appear 
in the September 1955 issue of the Wilton Library 
Bulletin 

August 14. Herpert Putnam, Librarian of Con 
gtess emeritus; former president of the American 
Library Association; two weeks after a hip fracture 
in Woods Hole, Massachusetts: ninety-thre: A 
lawyer by training, Dr. Putnam began his career in 
librarianship, beginning in 1884, as librarian of the 

(Continued page 109) 
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PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 





DOKI. Written and illustrated by Mantana, 
who did the Flora McFlimsey books. Neglected 
by the older children, a small papoose crawls away 
from the tepee to find someone to play with. His 
big sister fears he is lost. But his dog knows just 
where to find him. 

Ages 3-6. 7” x92". Oct., $2.50 


LITTLE DOG, By Ernetino Fearon. Illus- 
trated by Howarp Simon. When their dog dies 
of old age, the Pluckrose children buy a new pup 
named Ghense. Chessie grows up to win at the 
Sheep-dog trials and to have all four paws in their 
amusing adventures. 

Ages 8-12. 5%” x8%". Sept., $2.50 


FREE BRUSH DESIGNING. By Lyn 
Eceeat and Rurn Barnet. A new point of view 
on design, based on sound principles, a fresh and 
free technique, and the firm conviction that every 
human 7 is capable of artistic achievement. 
Illustrated. 


cen age. 8%2"x 11". Nov., $3.00 


HUFF PUFF HICKORY 
HILL. By Biossom Bupney. II- 
lustrated by Kurt Wextn. Moving 
to a new house is sometimes dis- 
turbing, but there is reassurance in 
this story of a father, mother, chil- 
dren, kittens, and dog, who settled 
happily, after many a huff and puff, 
in the house on Hickory Hill. 

Ages 4-8. 84%4"x 10%”, Oct., $2.50 





THE PURPLE PALOMINO. By James 


Rosert Ricuaarp. An action-filled story of horses 


and teen age boys in the West. 
Ages I2andup. 5%” x8". Oct., $2.50 





WAKE UP, FARM. By Acviw Tres 
sect. Illustrated by Rocer Duvorsin. What 
it’s like to wake up in the country — from the 
first crow of the rooster to the ding dong of 
the breakfast bell. 

Ages 3-6. 9% x9%". Oct., $2.50 











The new book by the author of 

“One God” and “A Book About God” 
THE CHILD JESUS. By }onence 
Mary Frrcu. Illustrated by Leonarp 
Wescarp. Scenes from the childhood of 
~ recreate His Life as a little boy in 

azareth and emphasize His growing love 
for God—and His tenderness for all creatures. 





Ages6andup. 8%” xl0%”. Oct., $2.50 








LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD, CO., 419 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 16 


ROSE ISLAND. By Cuances 
Vitprac. Translated from the 
French by Cranissa B. Cooper. 
Illustrated by Evy Le Granp. A 
little French boy is mysteriously 
transported from an apartment 
in Paris to a child’s Utopia that 
is like a fairy tale come true. 
Ages 8-12. 8¥2"x8¥2". 
Nov., $2.75 


YOUNG BUFFALO BILL. By Groace 
Gowpy. Illustrated. Girls as well as boys are 
going to find this book full of suspense and ex- 
citement. 


Ages 10-14. 5%" x8%”. Nov., $3.00 


SUPERPOWER: The Story of 
Atemic Energy. By Franx Ross, Jr. 
Profusely illustrated. The theory of atomic 
energy explained in simplified terms for the 
teen-agers. 5%” x 8”. Nov., $2.95 


OUR LANGUAGE: The Story of the 
Werds We Use. By Exons Lamoeer. 
Introduction by Mario Pes. A dramatic, 
thorough and authoritative presentation of 
the story of the origin and development of 


the English la ’ 
Ages 12 and up. fs x 8%". Nov., $3.00 
AU books cloth bound 
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(Continued from page 107) 
Minneapolis Athenaeum. One of the organizers of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, he became its li- 
brarian when it absorbed the athenacum in 1887. 
Later, following three years of law practice in 
Boston, Massachusetts, he became librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, remaining in that post from 
1895 until he was named Librarian of Congress in 
1899. During his forty-year tenure there, the LC 
collection grew from less than one to more than 
five million volumes and pamphlets and a standard- 
ized (LC) system of classification was established. 
An article about Dr. Putnam appeared in the Sep- 
tember 1954 issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


August 15. Kurt Lusinsxi, New York University 
German professor; author of books recording ob- 
servations from his world travels; of a heart at- 
tack; in New York City; fifty-five. Mr. Lubinski’s 
books include: Honeymoon to Ethiopia; Abyssinia, 
Its Land and People, and This ls Our World. 


August 16. JOHN ALLYNE GADR, retired architect 
and naval attaché; author of several historical 
books, including Luxemburg in the Middle Ages 
and The Life and Times of Tycho Brahe; at St. 
James, Long Island, New York; eighty. 


August 17. ALAN Devoe, naturalist, magazine 
contributor, author of such books as Our Animal 
Neighbors, after a brief illness; in New York City; 
forty-five. Mr. Devoe's other works include Phudd 
Hill, Down to Earth, and Lives Around Us 


August 18. Louis Herpert Gray, professor em 
eritus at Columbia University; orientalist, author 
of books in that field, editor and translator: in New 
York City; eighty 
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August 18. JosepH ROLNICK, Yiddish poet; after 
a long illness; in New York City; seventy-six, Mr 
Rolnick’s books include On the Sandy Road, Neu 
Poems, and Memoirs, 
August 20. LADY MILLICENT FANNY Sr. CLAIR 
ERSKINE, more recently known as LADY MILLICENT 
Hawes; author of six books, including That Fool 
of a Woman; while holidaying at Biarritz; eighty 
eight 
August 22. OLtin Downes, music critic of the 
New York Times for the past thirty-two years and 
author of such books as The Lure of Music and 
Symphonic Masterpieces; of a heart attack; in New 
York City; sixty-nine. Mr, Downes was the editor 
of Songs of Russia and coeditor of A Treasury of 
American Song. 
August 22, CHARLOTTE BACSKAI LEDERER, author 
and illustrator of children’s books; in her sleep; 
in Santa Margherita, Italy; eighty-seven. A Hun 
garian-born resident of the United States, Mrs 
Lederer did not begin her literary career until 1927 
when, as a grandmother, she abandoned dress d« 
sign for literature. Among her books are Stephen 
the Valiant, Tales from the Crescent Moon, and the 
Children of the Rising Sun’’ series 
August 28. CHARLES Rurus Morey, former chair 
man of Princeton University’s department of art 
and archaeology and Marquand Professor Emeritus; 
after a long illness; in Princeton; seventy-seven 
Dr. Morey was the compiler of the Princeton index 
of Christian art, a catalog of religious paintings, 
oT ulpture frescoes, coins, medals, and tapestries 
from the birth of Christ until 1500, Among Dr 
Morey's principal publications are: Low Mosaic 
and Frescoes of Rome, Christian Art, and Medieval 
Art 
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Frances Fullerton Neilson 


RANCES NEILSON ENTERED THE WRITING FIELD 

by way of radio. In the 1930's, as a young 
bride fresh from Philadelphia, Mrs. Neilson was 
working with an amateur group, producing chil- 
dren's plays for settlement houses and hospitals 
Station wins asked them for a children's program, 
but at the last minute the two writers backed out 
That night Mrs. Neilson told her troubles to her 
husband, who said unsympathetically, “Why don’t 
you write it yourself?” So a radio program about 
some small invisible people called Orgets, the au- 
thor's imaginary playmates as a child, was born 
between that evening and the next dawn. The pro- 
gram went from WINS to NBC. “The fan mail was 
glorious!” the author declares. Then Child Life 
accepted an Orget story and Mrs. Neilson was on 
her way 

Frances Fullerton Jones, the daughter of William 
and Mary (Fullerton) Jones, is Irish and Scotch on 
her father's side-—John Knox is one of her ances- 
tors—and English on her mother's. Her great- 
grandfather, Sir William Fullerton, is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. She was born October 21, 
1912, in Philadelphia and educated there and in 
England, as her father, who was a teacher, died 
when she was small, and much of her girlhood was 
spent in her grandmother's house near Dorking, in 
Surrey. Later, she was presented at the Court of 
St. James, and in 1930 married her childhood 
sweetheart, Winthrop (Cunningham) Neilson, Jr. 

After children’s programs, came women's day- 
time programs for a syndicate, and then one sum- 
mer Mrs. Neilson wrote a story about a donkey, 
Longears, that liked gingerbread. She had known 
the donkey in England and the story was to amuse 
her two sons, Winthrop C., III, and John Fuller- 
ton. So her first book, The Donkey from Dorking, 
was published by Dutton in the spring of 1942, 
and won a Herald Tribune Honor Award. The 
Saturday Review called it “very funny... . This 
is one to make you laugh.” 

The Neilsons have traveled extensively — the 
West Indies, South America, Canada, and the 
South—and her second book, Mocha, the Djuka 
(1943), grew out of an expedition into the jungles 
of Dutch Guiana. The New York Times felt that 
the impressions were not sharp or first-hand, but 
commended this story of an American boy and a 
native for its “adventure and for the friendship 
which surmounted differences of language and 
color.” The Neilsons’ summer home in the Adiron- 
dacks furnished the background for her third book, 
Giant Mountain (1946), of a motherless mountain 
boy and his French-Canadian father. The Library 
Journal said: “A well written story with good 
mountain atmosphere . . . will appeal to the nature 
lover.” 

Then Mrs. Neilson turned from fiction to a book 
on the Bible, The Ten Commandment: in Today's 
World (Nelson, 1946). The New York Times 
commented: “Simply told . . . should prove help- 
ful,” while The Horn Book said, “Never more 
needed than at the present time simple, prac- 
tical and wholly worth while.” Returning to fic- 
tion, the next book was Dusty for Speed (1947), 
the story of a whippet, followed by three about a 
boy, Bruce Benson, who goes deep-sea diving in the 
West Indies and hunting snakes in British Guiana 
However, there was a difference. These books were 
written in collaboration with her husband, a part 
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FRANCES FULLERTON NEILSON 


nership that they hope will be like their marriage 

for life Their most ambitious book to date is a 
novel about Benjamin Franklin, the first ever writ 
ten of him, Edge of Greatness (Putnam, 1951) 


The Christian Science Monitor said of it he 
buildup of local and historical background, street 
buildings, actual persons, and weather is don 


with fidelity. The style is sincere.” The New York 
Times, however, differed, and felt that “The drama 
is not there... . The book not only fails to bring 
a single character to life, but its tidbits of realism 
are dragged in.” The Saturday Review sided with 
the Monitor: “We get a pleasant and frequently 
moving account of a thoughtful man of matur: 

and modern wisdom handling with integrity com 


plicated domestic and public problems He 
emerges from these pages as a very likeable 
person.’ 


Mrs. Neilson's interests are many. During the 
war she served as a nurse's aide and on the Writers 
War Board. She helped establish libraries in serv 
ice clubs and hospitals. For a number of years sh« 
was on the board of managers of St. Johniand, and 
for two years was vice-president of Holiday Hous: 
both on Long Island. She continues to write by 


herself, and her most recent book was Look to the 
New Moon, a junior novel that was a Junior Lit 
erary Guild selection. Two stories for younger 


children will appear next year, “Nubbins of Marcy 


Mountain,” another donkey story, and ‘Treasures 


from the Mountain,” which tells how a family 
lived the Beatitudes. 

The Neilsons have a third child, a daughter 
Mary Marcy, in nursery school. They divide their 
time between their home on Long Island in the 
summer and their New York apartment in the 
winter. When they can get away during the winter 
they like to go to a small island in the Gulf of 
Mexico where they write all day, and sometimes 
well into the night. At present they are working 
on a novel, and also a play based on the life of 
Franklin Munriet FULLER 
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A Classic Work 
takes on New Significance 
with Two Supplementary 
Volumes! 


The New 
Schaff-Herzog 


Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge . . . now 15 volumes 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge is internationally recognized 
as the standard encyclopedia of religion in the English language. As such it has had a long 
history of unexcelled leadership. In order that it may continue to fill its role of useful service, 
this valuable set has now been completely modernized, both as to form and content. 

This project was headed by an Editorial Staff of the most outstanding religious leaders to 
collaborate on a major publication in this century. Each Department Editor is a recognized 
authority in his field, a noted scholar, and an able writer. Under this leadership every article 
in the thirteen-volume encyclopedia was subjected to careful examination to determine the 
need for supplementation or revision. Hundreds of new entries were prepared, Collaborating 
with the Editorial Staff was the cream of the world’s religious scholarship. Two large volumes 
of supplementary material were thus added to the existing set. 

The result — a fifteen-volume encyclopedia of religion as completely up-to-date as the 
choice of the world’s scholarship can make it! 

Here is a religious reference work which should be on the shelf of every library in America. 
public or private. No religious leader, student, or educator can afford to do without it! 

Its moderate price and easy purchase plan bring its possession within the reach of all. 


+ « » MORE THAN A BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA! .. . 





® Bible History © Religious Biography * Comparative Religion © Beliefs 

* Church History © Geography * Sects © Custom 

© Theology © Archaeology * Denominations © Movemens 
© Bible Biography * Missions * Schools * Religions 


DESIGNED TO COVER EVERY PHASE OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE FROM THE BEGINNING OF TIME TO THE PRESENT! 


Two Supplementary Volumes Complete Set “One of the most solid and 


now $13.50 . $78.50 : scholarly reference works on theology 


and religion!” 














After Dec. 31, 1955: $15 15 VOLUMES 
P - crwrwrwrer woorerrrery 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
* Lefferts A. Loetscher © William A. Mueller * Roymond W. Albright © Andrew W. Blackwood 
* Elmer E. Flock © Albert Hyme * Edwin €. Calverley © Georges A. Barrois 
* Bruce M. Metzger © Theodore G. Tappert * Andrew K. Rule 
SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 
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_ REVOLUTION of an historical novelist has 
not yet been charted by the literary anthro- 
pologists. In Jay Willams case it is a devious 
path——-camp counsellor, press agent, actor, writer of 
juveniles, research scholar, and finally, historical 
novelist. “The fact of becoming a writer,’ he ob- 
serves, “is like an egg becoming a chicken: it is 
rarely a matter of conscious choice.” In 1955, with 
the success of his first nonfiction book, Fall of the 
Sparrow, only 4 few years behind him and a solidly 
established reputation as the author of historical 
novels for boys, Williams published what many 
reviewers hailed as one of the best historical novels 
of the season, The Siege. A vigorous and carefully 
documented story of the Albigensian Crusade of 
1209, The Siege, as Orville Prescott wroté in the 
New York Times, shows that Williams “really 
knows the period of which he writes,’ and “really 
cares about subtleties of characterization 

Jay Williams, the son of Max and Lillian (Wein- 
stein) Jacobson, was born in Buffalo, New York, 
May 41, 1914. He spent his childhood in Buffalo 
and in Rochester. His most vivid early memories- 
and the first source of his books for teen agers 
are of “the imaginative games I played as a boy in 
the woods of Rochester and in and about the Barge 
Canal, which became, by turns, Sherwood Forest, 
Caerleon, the African jungles, or the Amazon 
River.’ Williams attended high school in New 
York City, In college (1931-1932 at the University 
of Pennsylvania, 1933-1934 at Columbia Univer- 
sity) he majored in English and took part in ama- 
teur theatricals. He emerged from college into the 
great Depression of the thirties and drifted around 
in odd jobs. For a while he studied art; then he 
worked as a comedian in night clubs and summer 
camps on the “borscht circuit,” and for two years 
as general stage manager for the Federal Theatre 
Project, From 1936 to 1941 he was a theatrical 
press agent for the Group Theatre, for Dwight 
Deere Wiman, Jed Harris, and the Hollywood 
Theatre Alliance. Williams maintains a lively in- 
terest in theater. In 1953 he played a featured role 
in the prize-winning movie Little Fugitive 

Williams’ first published work was an historical- 
mystery novel for boys from twelve to fourteen, 
The Stolen Oracle (1943), set in Rome in the Au- 
gustan era. Success did not come easily—Williams 
confesses that he rewrote the first chapter “no 
fewer than seven times.” But the book was weil 
received and praised especially for its authentic 
background, When Williams returned from mili- 
tary service in 1945 (with a Purple Heart won in 
Germany), he settled down to full-time writing. 
His books for boys——The Counterfeit African 
(1945), The Sword and the Scythe (1946), Eagle 
Jake and Indian Pete (1947), The Roman Moon 
Mystery (1948), The Magic Gate (1949), and 
Octavius Augustus (nonfiction, 1949)—were uni- 
formly praised for their lively pace and their vivid 
settings. “Jay Williams,’ wrote the New York 
Times in its review of The Roman Moon Mystery, 
“has a remarkable talent for tearing away the ro- 
mantic glamor of remote historical periods and 
getting down to the bedrock human emotions and 
motives that change very little over the centuries.” 

In 1948 Williams launched his first adult his- 
torical novel, The Good Yeoman, a fresh and origi- 
nal interpretation of the Robin Hood legend (Robin 
Hood is seen as a ‘conservative’ bandit leader 


while Little John is the true fighter for the op- 
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Jay Williams 





pressed 


nanced 


A year later, fi 


sasantry of England). 

y a Guggenheim Fellowship, Williams 

made a trip to ee to gather material for new 
€ 


historical novels, The Rogue from Padua (1951), 
a story of the German peasant rebellion of the 
sixteenth century, was a lusty romance, ‘several 
cuts above the standard costume drama,” wrote the 
Saturday Review, full of humor, reflecting in some 
measure the writer whom Williams considers his 
master, Francois Rabelais, ‘a man of spirit who 
loved life.” The most ambitious of his novels to 
date is The Siege, the result of arduous research 
into the medieval tradition of courtly love and the 
religious wars of the period. His aim in the book 
Williams writes, is to create ‘a more comprehen 
sible picture of the true mind of the Middle Ages 
The consensus was that he was successful 

Williams’ only work of adult nonfiction is the 
popular Fall of the Sparrow (with a preface by 
Stanley Edgar Hyman and some startling illustra 
tions by Richard Taylor). The book was a brief 
survey of extinct animal species ranging from mythi 
cal creatures like the dragon, the dodo, and the 
basilisk, through the Great Auk and the American 
bison. Written with wry humor, the book was a 
tually a sharp warning of the terrible consequences 
of man's destructiveness, The New York Time 
called it “a cautionary tale,’ and observed that “‘a 
light manner masks a deep purpose, a cheerful and 
entertaining style is put to admirable uses in the 
service of humanity.” 

Williams married Barbara Girsdansky in 1941 
They have a son (age twelve) and a daughter (age 
three) and live in Redding, Connecticut, where he 
is very active in community life—cubmaster, PTA, 
the Grange, volunteer fireman. He enjoys travel 
especially in England, where his work has been 
well received. Though he has sometimes written 
lightly, Williams takes both his protessional and 
his community life seriously. He says: “I believe 
passionately that writers should be accepted as re 
sponsible professional citizens with special prob 
lems. And also that the historical novel is a serious 
art form and should be approached seriously and 
written seriously.” Vineta CoLsy 
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he dropped in 
for a minute 


and stayed for hours 





H. wanted a fact. And he gained a whole new 
experience. He was interested in “stuff about the 
moon growing brighter after the sun sets.” I helped 
him find the article he wanted in Volume 10 of The 
Book of Knowledge. He found his fact. But then, 
he went on reading about the moon and the earth 
and the tides. He didn’t know it, but he was being 
intrigued by the skillful and unique arrangement of 
The Book of Knowledge which leads the child 
eagerly from page to page. 

As | watched him—past closing time—still engrossed 
in his reading, | knew I'd soon have to remind him 
of the hour. But, meanwhile, I couldn't help a 

satisfied smile at the new experience he gained: 
the experience of reading, reading that opens vistas 

to the mind. That afternoon he had entered the magic 
world of written ideas and I knew that the chances 

were heavily in favor of his being a reader from 
then on. From this experience with The Book of 

Knowledge he could well go on to become the 
happiest and most successful of human beings— 

a well-read man. 





| 


The modern Book of Knowledge is 19 separate 
volumes of fascinating reading, plus a fully cross- 
indexed 20th volume. The new 1955 edition has 
been importantly revised and newly laid out. Big, 
bleed photographs illuminate the newly-set and 
more-readable-than-ever type. There are 13,000 
illustrations including 700 black and white and 118 
color pictures that never appeared in The Book of 
Knowledge before. There are many more facts in 
the 1955 Book of Knowledge, and a greater unity 
and coherence. It is no longer necessary for a child 
to consult many volumes to get the important facts f 
on a subject. Altogether, the 1955 Book of Knowledge 
in the classroom and in the library offers you one of y = 
the most effective teaching tools ever created. 7s 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE" 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 


and subsidiary companies ‘ 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. “ fama 
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A GREAT NEW $1 


| Davy Crockett 


By Walter Farley } LANDMARK BOOKS 


THE ISLAND ‘ai 


STALLION RACES : 


Illustrated by Harold Eldridge 
October 1. $2.00 





ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


A new, abridged version, 
illustrated by 
Marjorie Torrey 


September 30. $2.95 





GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
SONG BOOK 


By Matcoum Hyatt and Water Faber 


Music arranged by Irene Shannon 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 
September 30. $2.95 





GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 


Retold by Rose Dons 
Illustrated by Gertrude Elliott Espenscheid 
September 12. $1.00 
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Old lronsides, The Fighting 
“Constitution” by Harry Hansen 


The Mississippi Bubble 
by Thomas B. Costain 


Kit Carson and the Wild 
Frontier by Ralph Moody 


Robert E. Lee and the Road 
of Honor by Hodding Carter 


Guadaleanal Diary 
by Richard Tregaskis 


Commodore Perry and the 
Opening of Japan 
by Ferdinand Kuhn 


Davy Crockett 
by Stewart Holbrook 


Clara Barton, Founder of the 
American Red Cross 
by Helen Dore Boylston 


The Story of San Francisco 
by Charlotte Jackson 


Up the Trail From Texas 
by J. Frank Dobie 


A 
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Boys and Girls 


PICTURE BOOK 


by HAZEL H. DAVIS 
Illustrated by William Hutchinson 
August 26. $1.00 


WORLD LANDMARK 
BOOKS “si%sc°cccn 


W-18 The Exploits of Xenophon 
by Geoffrey Household 

W-19 Captain Cook Explores the 
South Seas by Armstrong Sperry 

W-20 Marie Antoinette 
by Bernardine Kielty 

W-21 Shakespeare and the Globe 
Theater by Anne Terry White 

W-22 The French Foreign Legion 
by Wyatt Blassingame 

W-17 The Life of Saint Patrick 
by Quentin Reynolds 
(published Spring °55) 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 


September 19. $1.95 each 
All About the Atom 


by Ira M. Freeman 


All About Birds 
by Robert S. Lemmon 

All About Our Changing Rocks 
by Anne Terry White 

All About Rockets and Jets 
by Fletcher Pratt 
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By Dr. Seuss 


ON BEYOND 
ZEBRA 


August 26. $2.50 





PUBLISHED SPRING 1955 


SKIPPER RILEY, 
THE TERRIER SEA DOG 


By Maser Louise Rosinson 
Illustrated by Leonard Shortall $2.50 


FUN WITH YOUR CAMERA 
By Mae and Ina Freeman 
Photographs $1.50 


FAMOUS SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS 
By Raymonp P, Hotpen 
Illustrated by Lee J. Ames $2.75 


FAMOUS INVENTORS AND 
THEIR INVENTIONS 


By FLetcuer Pratt 
Illustrated by Rus Anderson $2.75 


RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22 





DRINKERS OF DARKNESS 
By GERALD HANLEY 


THE BIG PICK-UP 
By ELLESTON TREVOR 


MAYBE I'M DEAD 
By JOE KLAAS 


THE HEADLAND 
By CAROL BRINK 


MOONRAKER 
By IAN FLEMING 


THE LOST SHEEP 
By HENRY BORDEAUX 
Probably $2.75 


Published 


Published 


$4.50 


$3.50 


$2.75 








BOY ON A DOLPHIN 
By DAVID DIVINE 
Probably $3.00 
SCORPION REEF 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS 
r Probably $2.75 
CAST A LONG SHADOW 
By WAYNE D. OVERHOLSER 
Probably $2.75 
DEATH RIDER 
By J. O. BARNWELL 
November Probably $2.50 
THE HEARTH AND THE STRANGENESS 
By N. MARTIN KRAMER 
Probably $4.50 
GLENPORT, ILLINOIS 
By PAUL DARCY BOLES 
Probably $4.50 


October 


Octobe 


October 


January 


January 


THE LADY AND THE LOOKING GLASS 
By FRANCES MALLORY WYKES 


October 





Probably $2.75 





cs 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 
By HEINRICH ALFRED SCHMID 
3 Volumes $35.00 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By LUDWIG HEYDENREICH 
2 Volumes $20.00 
J. A. D. INGRES 
Edited By JACQUES MATHEY 
Published $2.95 
THE HOLBEIN FAMILY 
Edited By EDMUND SCHILLING 
Published $2.95 


Published 


Published 





VAN GOGH 
Edited By DOUGLAS COOPER 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
Edited By HANSPETER LANDOLT 


Published 
THE NEW DECADE 
Edited By JOHN |. H. BAUR 


CHARLES BURCHFIELD 
By JOHN |. H. BAUR 


Published 


Published 


October 


REGINALD MARSH 
By LLOYD GOODRICH 








ouTDOOR = 


THE SAGA OF AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
By ALEXANDER M. WEYAND 
Published $4.50 


OUTDOOR HAZARDS 
By MARY V. HOOD 


Published $3.95 


MATCHING THE HATCH 
By ERNEST G. SCHWIEBERT, Jr. 


October Probably $7.50 





FLORIDA FISH AND FISHING 
By PHIL FRANCIS 
October Probably $3.95 
THE OUTDOORSMAN’S COOKBOOK, 
(Revised Edition) 
By ARTHUR H. CARHART 
October Probably $3.49 
GERANIUMS FOR HOME AND GARDEN 
By HELEN K. KRAUSS 


November Probably $4.75 


PLANT PROPAGATION PRACTICES 
By JAMES S$. WELLS 


November 





Probably $6.95 





THE CASE OF THE 
THREE LOST LETTERS 
By CHRISTOPHER BUSH 


MURDER IN FiJi 
By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


Published 


Published 





MYSTERIES : 


A DYING FALL 
By HENRY WADE 
Probably $2.75 


THE JURY DISAGREE 
By GEORGE GOODCHILD & ROBERTS 
November Probably $2.75 





we” 





THE MACMILLAN MEDICAL 
CYCLOPEDIA 
Edited By WILLIAM A. R. THOMSON, M.D. 
Published $6.95 
THE CYCLE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By ROBERT E. SPILLER 
Published $4.75 
SAILORS KISS EVERYBODY 
By FLORENCE McGEHEE 
Published $3.50 
THE FLAME OF THE FOREST 
By SUDHIN N. GHOSE 
Published $3.75 
THE KING’S PEACE 
By C. V. WEDGWOOD 
Published $5.00 
YOU CAN MAKE MONEY ON THE 
STOCK MARKET 
By EVERETT J. MANN 
Published $3.50 
RELIGION ON THE CAMPUS 
By GEORGE HEDLEY 
Published $2.75 
COINS OF BIBLE DAYS 
By FLORENCE AIKEN BANKS 
Published $4.50 
A FAMILY OF TWO WORLDS 
By ANN BRIDGE 
Published $4.50 
INTEGRATED EUROPE? 
By MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY 
Probably $3.00 
THE ALTMARK AFFAIR 
By FRISCHAUER and JACKSON 
Probably $4.00 
THE SATURDAY BOOK 15 
Edited By JOHN HADFIELD 
October Probably $5.00 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF AMERICA 
By DAVID A. SHANNON 
October Probably $4.50 
A TREASURY OF THE FAMILIAR 
A SECOND TREASURY OF THE FAMILIAR 
Edited by RALPH L. WOODS 
Boxed edition $11.95 


October 


October 





NON-FICTION 


LIFE WITH FIORELLO 
By ERNEST CUNEO 
October Probably $4.90 
HENTZ: OF THINGS NOT SEEN 
By HARRIET H. HOUSER 
Probably $3.50 
WE DIE ALONE 
By DAVID HOWARTH 
November Probably $3.95 
MONOPOLY IN AMERICA 
By ADAMS and GRAY 
November Probably $3.50 
FINE FURNITURE FOR THE 
AMATEUR CABINETMAKER 
By A. W. MARLOW 
Probably $7.50 
HENRY ADAMS 
By ELIZABETH STEVENSON 
November Probably $5.75 
SOLDIERS WITHOUT SWORDS 
By HERBERT A. WISBEY, Jr. 
November Probably $4.00 
THE TRAIL OF THE DINOSAUR 
By ROBERT D. CLARK 
November Probably $5.00 
HOW COMMUNISTS NEGOTIATE 
By ADMIRAL C. TURNER JOY 
Probably $3.00 
GREAT ENTERPRISE 
By HERRYMON MAURER 
November Probably $4.00 
BRASSEY’S ANNUAL 1955 
Edited by REAR ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD 
December Probably $9.50 
INFORMATION PLEASE 
ALMANAC 1956 
Edited by DANIEL GOLENPAUL 
$2.00 (Hard-bound) 
$1.00 (Paper-bocked) 
THE LIFE OF MATTHEW SIMPSON 
By ROBERT D. CLARK 
Probably $5.00 
KOREA TOMORROW 
By KYUNG CHO CHUNG 
Probably $5.75 


October 


November 


November 


December 


January 


January 











Story 
Telling 
Records 


Some of the greatest story tellers of our 
times are represented on A. L. A. records 
Ruth Sawyer, Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, and 
Jack Lester. The student cannot afford to be 
without these examples of the bes/ in story 
telling, each of which makes its unique con- 
tribution to this great art 


Folk Tale Records 


The Frog, A Spanish Folk Tale: 
Ruth Sawyer 


Schnitzle, Schnotzle, and Schnootzle: 
Ruth Sawyer 

Brer Mud Turtle's Trickery 
Clarke Sayers 

A Paul Bunyan Yarn: Jack Lester 

A Pecos Bill Tale: Jack Lester 


Single record, $3.00; set of 5, $14.00 


Francis 


Thorne-Thomsen Records 


These records, narrated by Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen, are useful in teachers’ colleges and 
library schools where story telling is taught 
as well as for those who are constantly 
striving to improve their story telling ability 


Gud brand-on-the-Hillside 
Sleeping Beauty 

Baldur 

Tales from the Volsunga Saga 
(two records ) 


“Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen has given us the 
greatest expression of the folk art of story- 
telling that this generation has known. 
Neither here-and-now fashions in children's 
literature nor Hollywood's cult of distorting 
authentic literature has ever touched the 
purity of her art.”——-Children and Books by 
May Hill Arbuthnot. Copyright, 1947, Scott, 
Foresman & Co 


Single record, $3.00; set of 5, $14.00. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago ||, Illinois 





What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eorror’s Nore The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our reade f 
debate and comment. The Editor is not respor ‘ 
opinions expressed in these columns.) 





Come Back, Oh Come Back 


To the Editor: 

When the A-plant boom began to die and the 
trailer court residents in this area moved on to 
other jobs, large numbers of our books moved too 

We would appreciate it if other libraries register 
ing newcomers moving to their bailiwick from 
southern Ohio will let us know of the registrations 
so that we might check against our deliquent 
records Janet G. PoLacueck, Librarian 

Portsmouth, Obio, Public Library 


Librarians’ Opinions Wanted 
To the Editor: 

Would it be feasible, someday, to have a “record 
center, instead of the conventional county library 
with a complete book stock of mystery, western, sc! 
ence-fiction, and foreign language materials? The 
building required need not be large; its staff of ex 
perts small; it’s equipment specialized, mechanized 
primarily designed for filing? 

Such a center would locate every library holding 
in the area: e.g. books, pamphlets, periodicals, pic 
tures, film, phonograph recordings. One additional 
LC, Wilson, or printed card for each library's every 
accession could do the trick 

It would house the occasionally wanted materials, 
such as: foreign language books (new, classical 
historical) so that a 3 or 6 months’ loan of a pack 
age collection or individual] title could be mailed to 
contributing libraries (within a state, the postage 
would be virtually nominal); large print editions 
for the near blind; old-time favorites, asked for by 
the aged, which a young library could not possibly 
own—or want, cluttering precious shelf space 

It would route package collections (each book 
traveling with a complete set of catalog cards in it's 
pocket) of mysteries (detective, espionage, suspens« 
terror yarns), westerns, science-fiction, from one 
library to another—with a permanent book card at 
the county base insuring that a title once loaned to 
“B’ library would never return to it, save by special 
request. 

It would include a “source” information center 
for difficult-to-find bureaus, obscure geographical 
places, etc., so that a small library engulfed by local 
processing and servicing could provide the reterenc« 
service its budget and lack of staff make impossibl 
otherwise, 

I ask from the depths of despair beginning to en- 
gulf me from the impossibility of appeasing the 
mystery hunger of those in our small community 
who borrow the limit their card allows every two 
or three days and complain understandably that they 
have read the collection—surely there must be some 
new ones. At $2.50, $3, and $3.50 apiece, this crav 
ing precipitates a budget crisis as well as a space 
problem. Surely, no one would advocate that good 
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§ New Books by Favorite Holt Authors 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 


examples of this form of writing, only imperceptibly 


alll CORA CHENEY 
KEY OF GOLD. Illus. by Paul Galdone. 


Ages 8-10. $2.25 
LEE CORREY 

ROCKET MAN. Iilus. by William 

Waggoner. 12 up. $2.75 
LORNA HILL 

4 DREAM OF SADLER’S WELLS. 

Illus. by Oscar Liebman. 12 up. $2.75 


JOHN F. HINTERNHOFF 
DECATUR OF HIGH BARBARY,. Illus. 


by Clifford Geary. 11 up. 2.75 
JEANNE MASSEY 
ROLLING HOME. Illus. by W. Mars. 
Ages 10-13. $2.75 
ISABEL C. McLELLAND 
SHADOWS ON THE MOOR. Illus. b 
Jacob Landau. 12 up. 2.75 


MADELEINE N. MYERS 
TOUCH THE HARVEST MOON. Illus. 
by Michael Mitchell, 12 up. $2.75 

JO and ERNEST NORLING 
POGO'S OIL WELL: A STORY OF 
PETROLEUM. Illus. by Ernest Norling. 
Ages 7-9. $1.75 


NC. 


worn, be discarded 
May I hear from other librarians? 


HELEN O'CONNELI 
Brockway Memorial Library 
10021 N. E. 2d Avenue 
Miami 38, Florida 


Federal Salary Rates 


issued August 2 


Librarian 


he United States Civil Service Commission has 
announced a general amendment 


showing the salary rate for positions in the Federal 


ance 


Government under the General Schedule in accord Amendment of November 1, 1951 (Revised June 
with the Classification Act of 1949, as 1955) concerning salary rates 
amended June 1955 (Continued on page 120) 
TABLE SHOWING CURRENT SALARY RATES FOR THE GENERAL SCHEDULE 
Grade Previou Curres Periodi: Current Maximum 
Basic Salary Basic Salary lncrease Basic Salas 
GS-5 4410 4670 145 1.480 
GS-6 4.795 4 OR0 145 { 200 
GS-7 4,205 4 135 5,44 
GS-8 4,620 1,970 135 180) 
GS-9 5.060 5.440 135 6,290 
GS-10 5.500 591° 135 ( 
GS-11 5.940 6.400 15 Al 
GS-12 ? 040 70 15 8.645 
GS-14 8.460 8,990 15 10.065 
GS-14 9.600 10,320 15 11.395 
GS-15 10,800 11.610 270 1? 690 
Py n is made fi addit al increases, beyond the maximum basic salary 
rate shown, for long year { service 
SON LIBRARY ETIN—OCTOBER 1955 


Wit 


plications on August 


ments that were issued prior to November | 
salaries for the various grade levels differing 
from those given below in the column 
Basi 
zg 


show 


IT 


the column 


i 


MARGARET G. OTTO 


THE TINY MAN, Illus. by Peter Burch- 
ard. Ages 8-10, 2.25 
CATHERINE O. PEARE 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: HIS 
LIFE. Illus. by Margaret Ayer. Ages 
9.12. 2.25 


Soon to be Favorites 


GARDELL DANO CHRISTENSEN 


THE FEARLESS FAMILY. Illus. by 
the author. Il up. $2.75 
JULIA CLARK 
CRAB VILLAGE. Illus. by Bernard 
Brett. Ages 7-10. $2.50 
SYBIL CONRAD 
THE GOLDEN SUMMER, Illus. by 


Mary Stevens. 11 up. $2.75 


F. E. RECHNITZER 
MIDNIGMT ALARM. Illus, by Charles 


H. Geer. Ages 10-13, 2.75 
MICHEL ROUZE 
MYSTERY OF MONT SAINT.- 
MICHEL. Illus. by Peter Spier. 11 up. 

$2.75 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


civil service 
receipt of 


This 


mination 


amendment applies to all 
announcements open for 
2, 1955 


Certain currently open examination 


Salary.” The current salary rates for 
rades of positions included in thes 
however, are the same 
Current Basic Salary 
ate shown in the announcement 
his amendment supersedes the previous 


as those 
regardless of 


rents 


Gener 


17 


ex 


af 


announce 
1951 


Previous 


the 


announce 
shown in 


the 
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MENDS BOOKS 
FAST- NEATLY! 






ELMERS GLUE ALL 


You can repair books faster and 
better with this modern. plastic glue 
in the handy squeeze bottle. It dries 
quickly and clearly, won't stain 
takes the “goo” out of gluing jobs 
Mold and bacteria resistant, too. 
Buy it in the economical 8-oz. bottle 
only $1.00 at your stationery store. 
Product of The Borden Company, 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 











AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 


Deluxe Limited Editions 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 
Write for List 





WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Fifty free catalogs issued (write for list of 
subjects), comprising over 1000 pages and in- 
cluding over 60,000 titles, many ‘out of print,’ 
offering an opportunity and savings for your 
library 


kK WMG q 


COLLEGE BOOK CO 


COLUMBUS 1 '@) 5118) 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 119) 


Memorial Fund 
To the Editor 


Friends of Harriet P. Sawyer will be interested 
to know that a memorial fund in her memory has 
been set up “to be used as a revolving fund for 
persons studying to be librarians 

The treasurer, Gertrude G. Drury, St. Louis Pub 
lic Library, reports that contributions now amount 
to about $550. Applications for loan may be made 
to me. 

Additional contributions sufficient to furnish aid 
to several library school students will increase the 
service to a cause to which Mrs. Sawyer devoted 
many fruitful years 

Louts M. Nourse, Librarian 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 
Chairman, Advisory Board 
Harriet P. Sawyer Memorial Fund 


Ban on Foreign Propaganda 


To the Editor 

Libraries trying to maintain collections of for 
eign publications will be interested in the attached 
statement concerning the ban on foreign propa 
ganda issued by the Bureau of Customs and the 
Post Office Department. Three points should be 
noted in this statement 

1. The translation staffs have been enlarged. It 
is reported that the increased staffs have been abl« 
to eliminate most of the backlog of material com 
ing into the principal United States ports and that 


they hope to maintain their scrutiny on a current 
basis. 
2. A library, a research group, a college, or 


others having a justifiable interest in foreign propa 
ganda may receive it through the mails upon re 
quest. In practice when such a request is received 
publications addressed to the institution making 
the request are forwarded without screening 
3. The purpose of the whole screening process 
is to separate propaganda from literary, scientific 
or technical publications which may be received 
freely 
PauL Howarp 
Interdepartmental Committee on 
International Exchange 
United States Department of the 
Interior 
Washington, D.C 


The statement follows 

A 15-year old opinion of the Attorney General 
forms the basis for the current effort to keep for 
ergn propaganda out of the American mail 

The Attorney General ruled in 1940 that the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act applied to mail 
ers from outside the United States and printed 
materials from abroad containing political propa 
ganda sent here by unregistered outside source 
could be excluded from the mails 

From 1940 to 1945, the law was invoked 


case of foreign printed material deemed have 
the character of Axis propaganda 
After 1946, little or no effort was made en 


force restrictions on foreign propaganda. Soviet 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Outstanding 
achievement 
in religious 


publishing 


diuthers Works 


His most important writings 
in modern English for the first time 


NOW 
READY! 


FIRST OF SS VOLUMES 


Others to follow yearly in joint fifteen year 
publishing project of Concordia 
Publishing House and 

Muhlenberg Press 


No library will be complete without 


this monumental new work 


Pastors, students, teachers, and laymen will 
be asking for this great work because it 

gives them the chance to read and study Luther 
first hand in this most comprehensive and 


authoritative English translation 


Write now for Prospectus which gives complete details. Write to either publisher 


Concordia Muhlenberg ?°:: 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Our Proudest Achievement 
in 80 years of 
Reference Book Publishing 


A 
THE NEW 


ENCYCLOPEDIA = 







mapa | Collies Encydopedia 
' 


INDE 


—,. 
— 


A 
BRILLIANT 
NEW EDITION 
FOR EVERY 
LIBRARY 


College Librarians praise COLLIER’S as an ideal 
Reference Set! And many High School Librarians 
have already ordered a Second Set to meet their 
students’ requirements 

After having observed their students use COLLIER’S for thirty days, hundreds of Junior 
High School Librarians have also purchased it on the basis of pupil usage. Most Publi 
Libraries, too, have reordered later editions 


What is the explanation for such universal acceptance of a new publication ? COLLIER’S 
is newly and freshly written from “A” to “Z"" by contemporary scholars. COLLIER’S ; 
different. \t is more attractively bound, printed and illustrated than on expects an 
Encyclopedia to be 

COLLIER’S is an Encyclopedia that will appeal to Johnny's inquisitive mind; it will 
help him to read and to enjoy learning 

For the new, attractive 24-page illustrated booklet, “The Great Adventur: ind th 
brochure, “Enriching the School Curriculum with COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
GENERAL SCIENCE,” please write 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Library Division 640 Sth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 
(Continued from page 120) 


) 
freely 1o 


be 


printed materials continued to circulate 
American addressees 1950, when 
was reinvoked 

The Post Office Department can refuse to de 
liver and can destroy printed materials containing 
foreign political propaganda addressed to persons 
not registered as foreign agents or in the diplo 
Malic Service, 

Customs authorities in conjunction with the 
Post Office Department screen all such publica 
tions coming to principal U, §. ports. Most of this 
work is being done at New York, New Orleans, 
Seattle, and San Francisco. Translation staffs at 
these ports have been enlarged to scrutinize mate 
vials published in Russian, Chinese, Czech, and 
languages of other lron Curtain countric Soviet 
public aions political pr 
ganda 

The primary purpose of 
is to prevent the flow of communist propas 
into this country 

When it is established that a government agency, 


j 
untit tat 


invatiably contain pa 
rities 


inda 


Ame rican aAhipe 


a college, a research group, scientific foundation 
or society, reputable newspaper men, or others 
having a justifiable interest in studying foreign 


propaganda wish this foreign propaganda material, 
they may be and are being permitted to receive it 
through the mails, Requests can be made either 
10 the Post Office De pariment or Customs 

No written regulations govern the procedure 
under which such in groups, or individu- 
als are permitted to foreign propaganda. 
The authority to do so is under the discretionary 
powers of the Post Office Departme ni 

There has never been an order 
or Izvestia by name and there has 
change in policy in the exclusion of foreign politi 
cal propaganda. Both Pravda and Izvestia are 
available to any purchaser through registered for- 


Mtuelions, 


receive 


Pravda 
been no recent 


halting 


eigen agents 

The Postmaster General takes the position that 
Uncle Sam's mailman cannot be used to deliver 
the material designed to destroy the government 


that employs him 

The ban on’ mailability of 
obviously does nol 
open to postal inspection 


foreign propaganda 


appiy 2 first-tla mali not 


Librarians Elected 
To the Editor: 


Two librarians have recently been elected to the 
Board of Control of the Ohio Teachers and Pupils 
Reading Circle, partly through the efforts of the 
Ohio Association of School Librarians. In 1952, 
Reba Boomershine of Dayton Roosevelt High 
School Library became the first librarian-member, 
and in November 1954 Geneva Travis, librarian of 
Kent State University’s University School became 
the second. The Reading Circle does an annual 
business of about $200,000 in encouraging reading 
in the schools of Ohio, and selecting the books for 
inclusion. These two elections were from the floor 
vote of the Ohio Education Association, in its an 
nual representative assembly held in Columbus 

JoHN W. Creacer,. Librarian 
South High School 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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“We wish to continue with the Avalon 

monthly approval copy service... We 

heve found it very satisfactory.” 
—Ruth B. Bourne, 


Spencer {Iind.) Public Library 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-Age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


NURSE WITH WINGS 
by Adelaide Humphries 





Living dangerously, flight nurse Val 
erie Lane avoids love—until, in Japee 
he meets a dashing young major, $2.50 


BEECH HAVEN by Dorothy Worley 


An old New England farmhouse serve: 


as the setting for this story of Julie 
Gaylord, who, running away from life 
discovers a new love in the village 
doctor 9 $2.51) 


GUNS ON THE BITTERROOT by Al Cody 


\ young Army captain fines Old Bear 
of the Nez Perce a tough ea in 


this dramatic novel of the West 2.50 
November 
NORA MEADE, M.D 

by Elizabeth Wesley $2.60 
CAPE COD SUMMER 

by Jeanne Judson $2.50 
ACTION AT BOUNDARY PEAK 

by Stuart Brock $2.50 


AVALON BOOKS, 22 E. GOth St., W.Y. 22, HY. 


THE RYERSON PRESS, Toronto, Canada 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Services, tne. 

















Exciting, Dramatic Stories of 
Great Explorations! 





BREASTPLATE 
AND BUCKSKIN 


A great new juvenile that tells 
of exploration in the Western 
Hemisphere-the battles and 
adventures from 1400 to 1950, 
Colortul narrative style cap- 
tures youthful imagination. 
Brief, yet complete, stories 
enable young reader to sense 
the drama inherent in the 
Westward march of our fron- 


tiers. 
By GEORGE E. TAIT $3.00 





THE WORLD WAS WIDE 


Tells in the sparkling language 
of a born story teller the ex- 
citing adventure stories of the 
men who drew the true map 
of the world. These brief, yet 
complete, tales of soldiers, 
sailors, scholars, traders and 
pirates are vivid and exciting 
to young readers. Every story 
is true every detail au- 
thentic Covers the period 
from early Mongols to the 1953 
conquest of Mt. Everest. 

TAIT (pre-publication) $3.50 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 


1815 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, 
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THE DARK VIRGIN 


THE BOOK OF OUR LADY 
OF GUADALUPE 


Edited by Donald Demarest and 
Coley Taylor 


In December, 1531, the Virgin Mary 
appeared to a humble Mexican Indian, 
Juan Diego, and thereby changed the 
course of history, preserving the In 
dians from the fury of the conquering 
Spanish. A tremendous story of spirit- 
ual importance, with the original docu 
ments translated for the first time into 
English. Pictures and color plates. 

October 12: $4.00 


TORERO: 
A BULLFIGHTER’S DAY 


Caption text by Enrique Gual, 
photographs by the Mayos 


This is a wonderful book of bullfight 
pictures, taken by the foremost photog- 
raphers of Mexico. The finest shots of 
bullfight action from a ten-year file of 
film archives, 

Already published: $3.75 


THE FIVE DEVILS OF 
KILMAINHAM 
by Esruer Morcan McCuiioucu 


This unusual suspense novel has as 
its setting the Dublin of the 1880's. 
Beautifully written, its theme is the 
effects of crime on the innocent; an 
unusually poignant leve story. 

“A love story that will put a lump 
in your throat and a crime story that 
will raise the hackles on your neck.” 
Victor P. Haas, Omaha World-Herald 


Already published: $3.75 


THE GOLDEN ANGEL: 
PAPERS ON PROUST 
by Ex.ssorr Coteman 


The religious symbolism in Proust's 
work, 

“. ., interesting in conception and 
delightfully refreshing in its particular 
insights.” Gerda Blumenthal in Thought. 

“Elliott Coleman a remarquable- 
ment mis en lumiére les nuances du 
symbolisme et de la vision contempla 
tive dans l'oeuvre de Marcel Proust.” 

Georges Cattaui, Critique, Paris 


Already published: $3.50 


COLEY TAYLOR, INC. Pubdtishers 
FREEPORT, MAINE 
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“American Democracy,” a brief annotated book 


list, lists books under such headings as “Nature 
and Meaning of Democracy,’ “Development of 
American System,” and “American Government 
Today.’ Also including pamphlets, records, motion 
pictures, filmstrips, it 1s available free on request 
with stamped, self-addressed envelope. Address 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 499 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington 1, D.C 
| 
“Intellectual Freedom,’ a 12-page paper by John 
M. Goudeau, which appeared as Aspects of Librar 
ianship number 7, may be obtained free on request 
to: Department of Library Science, Kent State Uni 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 
s 68 


1953-1954 statistics on public and subscription 
type libraries have been reproduced by the County 
Regional Libraries Division of the Missouri Library 
Association, Copies are available at 15c each from 
Margaret Floreth, Librarian, Lawrence-Barry Re 
gional Library, Cassville, Missouri 


Librarians are invited to join in the observance 
of American Education Week November 6-12, hav 
ing the over-all theme: ‘Schools—Your Investment 
in America.”’ For list of daily topics and materials 
such as planning helps, posters, scripts, recordings, 
movie trailer, publicity mats, other items—that may 
be ordered at production cost, address: National 
Education Association, Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C 

| 


More than 1,000 16mm sound motion picture 
available for showings by community organizations 
are described in a new 56-page catalog, Selected 
Motion Pictures, published by Association Films 
Inc., national film distributor. For information 
address Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue 


New York 17. 
| 


“Statistics of County and Regional Libraries 
Serving Populations of 50,000 or More: Fiscal Year 
1954,” circular no. 449, by Mary M. Willhoite, 
will be furnished free on request to: Service to 
Libraries Section, U. S. Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Wash 
ington 25, D.C 

ss 


The Philatelic Literature Review for the third 
quarter of 1954 (volume 4, number 4) features an 
article on ‘Philatelic Bookplates,”’ by George 7 
Turner, including an illustration of each bookplate 
and a biography of the owner. Copies of the issue 
ate available at 25¢ from the Philatelic Library As 
sociation, P.O, Box 300, Canajoharie, New York 


(Continued on page 136) 
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CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 
Vol. i, 1954: 
The Dynamics of Consumer Reaction 


Edited by Lincoln H. Clark * The consumer— what 
he is, what he buys, when he buys. A report of 
the Committee for Research on Consumer Atti- 
tudes and Behavior. Tables. Bibliography. %4.00 


Vol. Il, 1955: The Life Cycle 
and Consumer Behavior 


Studies by leading social scientists of the effects 
of such elements of the life cycle as career, 


family life, finances and social status on con 

sumer buying habits. Included: a section on 

economic psychology. Tables. Bibliography. $5.00 
Volumes | & I! together: $8.00 


MAN IN THIS WORLD 


By Hans Zehrer * Acclaimed by scholars and theo 
logians in Germany, this famed history of man's 
thought about himself, about his position in 
space and time, and the meaning of his existence 
is now offered in a superb translation — edited 
and abridged. December, $3.75 


LABOR RELATIONS IN BRITISH 
NATIONALIZED INDUSTRY 


By Sterling Spero * A comprehensive report of the 
history and progress to date of British national 
ized industry as it affects the trade-unions and 
their relation to management. November, $2.50 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF: 
A Lifetime of Music 


By Sergei Bertensson and Jay Leyda * The first full 
account of Rachmaninoff's long and great career 
as composer, virtuoso, conductor and man 

taken largely from family sources not previously 
available. January, $4.95 


1954 ANNUAL REVIEW 
OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


Edited by Clyde Eagieton, Walde Chamberlin, and 
Richard N. Swift * A compact guide to the year's 
activity at the U.N. The editors include their 
own interpretations, analyses and views of the 
more important issues $4.50 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION: 
its Principles and Practice 
Edited by Lovis W. Koenig * The principles and 


practice of a presidential administration pre- 
sented in the chief executive's own words, 
gleaned from his official papers, speeches and 
press conference discussions. February, $5.00 


DICTATORS FACE TO FACE 


By Dino Alfieri * Mussolini's Ambassador to Hit 
gives an inside account of Italian-German rela- 
tions in the period that led to the military col 
lapse of Italy and the crumbling of the Axis 
Authenticated by citations from-official ret 2 
December, 


CONGRESS: Its Contemporary Role 
Second Edition 
By Ernest $. Griffith « The newly revised edition of 
a standard work, first published in 1950, has been 
brought up to date by inclusion of recent mate- 
rial and a new chapter, “The Congressional Role 
in Administration.” December, $3.50 








HEDDA GABLER —IBSEN 


By Eva Le Gallienne * The actress-manager tran 
lates Ibsen's four acts with an ear to the rhythm 
of contemporary conversation and adds a nm 
inaly plus suggestions for staging 


THE MASTER BUILDER —IBSEN 
By Eve Le Gallienne * A delicately sensitive t 
lation that provides a new and unusual ke 
the understanding of The Maater Builder 
coupled with shrewd hints to production 


and 
IV inter 
4iSk:.. 
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MAMZELLE 
By Gladys Malvern 


Just the right blend of romance, adven- 
ture and history sure to please Gladys 
Malvern’s many fans. An exciting story 
of the Louisiana girl who lived in the 
White House with Dolly Madison and 
the President in the tumultuous year 
of 1812. For girls 12 to 16. October 


$2.75 


HICKORY HILL 
By Anne Emery 


A sequel to the popular “County 
Fair” is this fresh and exhilarating 
4-H story by the author who is the 
favorite of thousands of girls 12 to 16 
September... .. $2.75 


* * * 
Already published: 
DIANE’S NEW LOVE 
By Elizabeth Headley, $2.50 


CINTRA’S CHALLENGE 
By Jane Mclivaine, $2.50 


DOUBLE PLAY 
ROOKIE 
By Joe Archibald, $2.50 


HYLAND OF THE 
HAWKS 
By R. G. Emery, $2.50 

















NOT FOR ONE ALONE 


By Jessica Lyon 


A Junior novel of unusual insight 
into the problems of a marriage 
wherein both boy and girl must strive, 
not so much to be loved and under- 
stood, as to love and understand. By the 
author of TO HAVE AND NOT 
HOLD. For girls 14 to 18. September 


.» « $2.75 


FULLBACK FURY 
By Joe Archibald 


The author of FIGHTING COACH 
gives his readers a hard driving story of a 
fullback who seeks and finds on the foot- 
ball field, the answer to the question of his 
own worth as a player and a man. For 
boys 12 to 16. October . . . $2.75 


REBOUND 
By R. G. Emery 


Larry Warren returns to Academy life and 
the basketball court to be tested again in this 
fast-moving sports story by the author of 
WARREN OF WEST POINT. For boys 12 
nn a eo yw. a. $2.75 


IT’S TIME TO GIVE A PLAY 
By Elizabeth H. Sechrsit and 
Janette Woolsey 


A wonderful collection of original, non-royalty, 
easy to direct plays for children 6 to 10. The plays 
require only a minimum of properties 
and costumes; they cover a wide 
range of subjects and include plays 
for handicapped children. By the 
authors of NEW PLAYS FOR RED 
LETTER DAYS. September 

.. » $3.50 





MACRAE SMITH CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian agents: 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto 
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Ox 
SO SOX 


Of war on the Russian Front! : 
.of escape from an American POW camp! 
Of masquerade as a Chicago bookseller! 
Of how he broke from an American 

POW camp to prove that 


Publication date + Sept. 19 
Price $359 + Pre-pub. $3: 


CIRCULARS * POSTERS 


a oe are| ay an 


By REINHOLD PABEL 
TS A FANTASTIC STORY—candidate for best- 
selling laurels—that Sergeant Reinhold Pabel of 


OX) 
Ox ¢.%. 


os 





Hitler’s 115th Panzer Grenadiers tells in this taut and 
vivid narrative about mankind's most devastating war. 
Pabel fought for three grueling years on the Russian 
and Italian fronts before being captured and interned 
in a POW camp in the U, S. He escaped, faded into the 
fabric of American life and became a respectable busi- 
nessman before the F.B.L. tracked him down seven years 
later! A realistic narrative—sure to shock some, thrill 
others—that will make every reader seriously consider 


the author's thesis: ENEMIES ARE HI MAN. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO ® phiicdeipric 
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PLAY WITH ME 


and Pictures by 
MARIE HALL ETS 


An excited little girl learns how to play with the 
meadow animals by waiting quietly and patiently. 
Pictures are in soft browns, yellows, and grays. 

Ages 2-5 $2.50 


MOP TOP 


Story and Pictures 

By DON FREEMAN 

Everyone called him Moppy, be- 

cause on top he looked like a 

floppy red mop. But Moppy didn’t 

, } care. He would not go to a bar- 

Ue ber. A lively story about Moppy’s 
fated appointment with Mr. Bar- 

beroli Ages 3-6 $2.00 





FLYING HORSESHOE . 
RANCH 2 + 
By STELLA SANDERS Cc 
Illus. by Barbara Latham 


Fantasy and straight Western 
at a ranch where you can win 
any horse you want with the vd 


magic horseshoe. ME 
$2.75 ry 
° 


Ages 7-11 
LITTLE TURKEY 


By LESTER ROWNTREE 
INlus. by Richard Bennett 


Eltee, the youngest of nine Ell- 
wood children, who grew up in 
California's mountain country in 
the early 1900s. A natural, realistic 
story of Eltee’s wonderful life 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 





CROW BOY Story and Pictures 


By TARO YASHIMA 


A simple story, told with great poignancy, of a shy 
little boy in a Japanese village school. Sunny full- 
color pictures on every page Ages4-8 $2.75 
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Miustration by Marie Hall Ets for PLAY WITH ME 
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THE RABBIT’S UMBRELLA 


By GEORGE PLIMPTON . Illustrated by 
_ William Pene Du Bois 
* A whimsical, captivating 
hodgepodge of events —all 
caused by the purchase of 
i}an enormous dog named 
Lump. Wonderful Du Bois 

illustrations. 
Ages 8-12 $2.75 







} 
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COPYDOG IN INDIA 


By STRINGFELLOW BARR 

INustrated by Kurt Wiese 

A poodle named Copydog who stows away on a plane 
for India in search of an education, and finds herself 
able to talk! Many amusing illustrations 


Ages 8-11 $2.75 


PHILOMENA Written and Ilustrated 
By KATE SEREDY 


An irresistible little COUNLTY gems, 
girl, who comes to Prague to “™ <_—> 
find housekeeping experience ; 


and a family. Many exquisite fi 


pictures of Philomena and 
pre-war Prague. 
Ages 8-11 
BIG LITTLE ISLAND 
Written and Illustrated 
By VALENT!I ANGELO 


Lorenzo, a fourteen-year-old 
Italian boy orphaned by 
World War II, comes to live 
with his uncle's family in 
Greenwich Village. With the 
3 warmhearted Leoni family, 
Lorenzo finds the start of a 
new and happy life 
Ages 9-12 


o 


$2.75 
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$2.75 


Send for free illustrated catalogue 
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YOUNG HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN Written and Illustrated 
By HEDVIG COLLIN 


Andersen's boyhood and 
early struggles and success, 


imaginatively told and @ 
v y a = 
bY 





charmingly illustrated by a - 
Danish author-artist. R 


J 
Ages 10-15 $2.75 RV 
(~ 


THE PHANTOM RIDER 


By KEITH ROBERTSON 
Ilustrated by Jack Weaver 
A ghostly rider races at dawn across New Jersey's 
Elbow Mountain! Another exciting Robertson mys- 
tery — filled with horses, humor, and history. 

High School Age $2.50 





[ 
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QUEST OF 

THE SNOW 
LEOPARD 

By ROY CHAPMAN 
ANDREWS 
Miustrated by Kurt Wiese 


A two-man expedition to the little known regions of 
southwest China and Tibet. Fascinating details of 
zoology and a thrilling adventure. 

High School Age $2.75 


WHERE THE CONDOR NESTS 


~ Written and Illustrated 
_ ‘By CHARLES DAUGHERTY 


A young photographer, on his 
first job in Peru, gets mixed up 
with an unscrupulous explorer 

~ and a fake archaeological ex 
A pedition 
= High School Age $2.50 


(¥) 
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STRANGE IS THE SEA 


Written and Illustrated 
By MARIE LAWSON 


A volume of legends and superstitions of the sea. 
Here are fascinating, beautifully told stories of 
phantom ships, sea serpents, mermaids, and strange 
mariners. Lovely decorative illustrations 

High School Age $3.00 










THE BIG LOOP 


By CLAIRE HUCHET 
BISHOP 

Wustrated by _ 
Carles Fontseré 
The 3,000-mile bicycle 
race in France and the 
moving story of André Girard, who dreamed of be- 
coming a great racer High School Age $3.00 


“LONGER FLIGHT” 


A FAMILY GROWS UP WITH BOOKS 
By ANNIS DUFF 


A continuation of the author's “Bequest of Wings.” 
Twelve warm, stimulating essays range in topic from 
theaters and museums to the Bible as literature. A 
must for anyone interested in children’s reading 
Adults $3.00 


WELCOME CHRISTMAS! <2 =< en 
A GARLAND OF POEMS — © 9. “fel "2 
By ANNE THAXTER EATON «~~ 

iMustrated by Valenti Angelo’ rr 4 


> 
Fifty Christmas poems, old and f, =< J & ty, 
new, chosen for their faithful- “i WN of 
ness to the ageless spirit of the 4\% Fy 
season. Decorative drawings on ? 


every page All Ages $2.50 


18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A TINY BABY FOR YOU 
By Nancy Langstaff 
Written for Mrs. Langstoft's own small son to 
help him accept the new baby soon to arrive 
Appealing photographs by Suzanne Szasz 

Ages 3-8. $2.50 


SEE AND SAY By Antonio Frasconi 

Simple objects are pictured in full color by a 
leading woodcut artist, and the word for each 
(with pronunciation) is given in English, Italian, 
French, and Spanish Ages 4. up. $3.00 


THE TRAVELING MUSICIANS 
By the Grimm Brothers 


Hans Fischer, the internationally famous Swiss 
iMustrator of Pitschi, has made enchanting pic- 
tures in six colors for one of the favorite Grimm 
tales. Ages 4-8. $3.00 


DANCING IN THE MOON 
By Fritz Eichenberg 


Rollicking nonsense rhymes, each with a full- 
page picture in three colors, make the numbers 
1 to 20 unforgettable, in a companion book to 
Ape in a Cape: An Alphabet of Odd Animals 

Ages 4-8. $2.25 


THE FABULOUS FIREWORK 
FAMILY By Jomes Flora 
Brilliant-as-a-skyrocket story and pictures of o 
Mexican boy who longs to be ao master firework 
moker. illustrated by the author in full color 
ond black-and-white 


Ages 5-9. $2.75 


new fall books 
for young readers |.“ 
harcourt, brace \ : 











CHAGA By Will and Nicolas 

Chago the elephant is reduced to rabbit-size, 
ond leorns what it means to be smal! in o large 
world. Bold two-color pictures by Nicolas Mord 


vinoll, 1952 Caldecott Medal Winner 
Ages 5-9. $2.50 


JASON AND TIMMY By Solly Scott 
A hilarious story about a small boy who proves 
he can be a good sport when his brother allows 
him to join the older boys. Wash drawings by 
Beth Krush Ages 6-10. $2.00 


TIM AND THE PURPLE WHISTLE 
By Julie Forsyth Batchelor 

A ten-year-old boy's adventures on a Connecti 
cut peddier’s cart in 1790. Drawings by William 
M. Hutchinson Ages 7-10. $2.25 


CLAN TEXAS By Morian Cumming 

Texas in the 1870's is the setting for this story 
of a German boy and a young Scots immigrant 
who become firm friends in the new land 
Drawings by Peter Burchard. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


TOMAHAWKS AND TROUBLE 

By William O. Steele, 

author of Winter Danger 

A dramatic frontier story of three children cap- 
tured by Indians and their eventual escape. Line 
drawings by Pau! Goldone Ages 8-12. $2.50 


ISLAND SECRET By Mildred Lawrence 


Bonnie helps resettle the family on an island in 
Lake Erie after her father is reported mysteri 
ously missing in the Far East. Drawings by Pou! 
Galdone Ages 9-12. $2.75 














THE CHILDREN OF GREEN KNOWE 
By L. M. Boston 
There is real enchantment in this unusual story 
of a lonely boy who comes to live with his 
great-grandmother in an old English country 
house. Drawings by Peter Boston 

Ages 9-12. $2.75 
FRIPSEY FUN 
By Madye Lee Chastain 
Learning to play recorders leads the numerous 
Fripseys and their friends into unexpected ad- 


ventures. Illustrated by the author. 
Ages 9-12. $2.75 


TEXAS YANKEE: 

The Story of Gail Borden 
By Nina Brown Baker, 

author of Nickels and Dimes 


The success story of a N. Y. state farm boy who 
became ao famous Texan and later discovered 
the secret of condensing milk. Drawings by 
Alan Moyler. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


PLAIN GIRL By Virginia Sorensen 
Remarkable insight ond understanding distin- 
guish this story of an Amish girl and her first 
year in a public school. Drawings by Charles 
Geer Ages 9-12. $2.50 
A CABIN FOR THE MARY 
CHRISTMAS By Vera R. Amrein, 
author of Sudden Voyage 
The delightful Brice trio spends Christmas vaca- 
tion on Long Island building a cabin on a sail- 
ing sloop. Drawings by Peter Spier 

Ages 10-14. $2.75 
A VOTE FOR DICK 
By Jerrold Beim, author of Rocky's Road 
The promise of a bike in return for high marks 
gets Dick into real trouble at school. Drawings 
by Don Sibley. Ages 10-14. $2.50 
A LEMON AND A STAR 
By E. C. Spykman 
A gifted writer, new to children’s books, creates 
memorable characters and stirring events in an 
absorbing story of the four Cores children 

Ages 10-14. $2.75 
THE WICKED ENCHANTMENT 
By Margot Benary-/sbert, 
author of The Ark 
A troublesome mystery in an old German cathe- 
dral town is eventually solved by Anemone and 
her aunt. Drawings by Enrico Arno 

Ages 10 up. $2.50 
STAR GUARD By Andre Norton, 
author of Star Rangers 
A science-fiction novel of ovter space set in 
3956 AD when the men of Terra must fight for 
their place in the universe. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


FIVE AGAINST THE ODDS 
By C. H. Frick 
A star basketball player, crippled by polio, 
learns he can still contribute to the fighting 
spirit of his high-school team. 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 


JAVA JIVE By Dorothy Lyons 


A favorite author of horse stories tells how a 

California girl trains a colt ~ and wins him for 

her own. Frontispiece by Wesley Dennis. 
Ages 12 up. $2.75 


GUNS FOR THE SARATOGA 

By Stephen W. Meader 

A young midshipman’s adventures aboard the 

sloop-of-war Saratoga during the Revolution 

Line drawings by John O'Hara Cosgrove I 
Ages 12 up. $2.75 


VOCATIONS FOR BOYS: 

Revised Edition 

By Horry Dexter Kitson and 

Edgar Morgan Stover 

A completely revised and rewritten edition of 

this standard quide first published in 1942 
Ages 14 up. $3.75 


Ready October 27th 


THE BORROWERS AFIELD 

By Mary Norton, 

author of The Borrowers 

The further adventures of Pod, Homily, and 
Arrietty in their new home among the roots of a 
tree are told in this eagerly awaited sequel to 
The Borrowers, which has sold over 37,000 
copies. Line drawings by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Ages 6 up. $2.50 
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FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY presents 





SNOW BIRTHDAY 
by Helen Kay 
ilustrated by Barbara Cooney 
Lovely four-color illustrations # 
decorate this enchanting picture 
book for little children about a 
favorite subject—birthdays! 4-8 
48 pp. 10x8 Aug. 29 $2.50 


MIKKO’S FORTUNE 

- Lee Kingman 

Mlustrated by Arnold Edwin Bare 

A charming adventure story about a young Finnish boy 
that is full of the beauties of Finland, its traditions and 
high ideals, Ages4-8 48pp.10x8 Aug.29 $2.75 


THE JUNIOR SHERIFF MYSTERY 
by Mary Adrian 
Hlustrated by Lloyd Coe 


Exciting reading combines with instructive natural 
science in this mystery about two boys enrolled in the 
National Junior Deputy Sheriff movement 


Ages 8-12 128 pp.5'2x8% Aug. 29 $2.50 
THE SECRET OF THE OLD 
SALEM DESK 

Anne Molloy 


illustrated by Arline K. Thompson 
A fast-paced story of adventure on an island off the 
coast of Maine in which a young boy's talent for draw- 
ing helps to recover a valuable heirloom. 

Ages 8-12 256pp.542x8'% Aug.8 $2.75 


BORGHILD OF BROOKLYN 
by Harriett H. Carr 


The problems and romances of a young Norwegian 
girl growing up in New York, delightfully told in an 
unusual story of Norway-in-America. 

Ages 12-16 256 pp.5¥2x8% Aug.8 $2.75 


THE WOUND OF PETER WAYNE 
Leonard Wibberley 

Wlustrated by Douglas Gorsline 

A dramatic adventure story of the post-Civil War West 

filled with real-life scenes of Indian fighting, gold min- 


ing, and railroading. 224 pp. 542 x 8% Aug.8 $2.75 
Ages 12-16 

WHO RIDES BY? 

7 Margaret Leighton > 

iNustrated by Joshua Tolford iTG\y 






Colorful and unusual artwork '' 
illustrates this romantic novel 
of a beautiful girl's life in 
colonial Connecticut during the 
Revolution. 224 pp. 542 x 8% 

Ages 12-16 Aug. 29 $2.75 
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An exciting new series of colorful, action-filled stories, 
especially designed to give Catholic youth from 9 to 15 
a vision of their great heritage through the lives of 
saints, martyrs and lay heroes. Four-color jackets, black 
and white illustrations, endpapers, clothbound. Imprim- 
atur. 5% x 8% inches, 192 pages. Here are the first four 
Vision Books: 


ST. JOHN BOSCO AND THE 
CHILDREN’S SAINT, 


DOMINIC SAVIO 
by Catherine Beebe 


Juggler, acrobat, tailor, writer, and teacher—Don Bosco 
became all of these in his effort to help boys and girls 
become good and useful citizens in the eyes of God 
and men. The story of this saintly man and his young 
pupil, Dominic Savio, has a special appeal for young 


readers. September $1.95 
ST. THERESE AND THE ROSES 
by Helen Walker Homan 


This compelling story of the Little Flower, St. Thérése 
of Lisieux, tells of her unusual childhood, and of her 
devotion to the Child Jesus from her earliest years. It 
movingly reveals why this humble girl has captured the 
hearts of Catholics everywhere. September $1.95 


FATHER MARQUETTE 
AND THE GREAT RIVERS 
by August Derleth 


The thrilling story of the great missionary explorer 
whose curiosity about the New World led him into 
exciting adventures in the wilderness. With his friend 
Louis Joliet he explored the Mississippi River, and 
braved the dangers of savage Indians in this unknown 
land. October $1.95 


ST. FRANCIS OF THE 

SEVEN SEAS 

by Albert J. Nevins, M. M. 

A brilliant biography of the beloved St. Francis Xavier 
who traveled to India in the 11th century. Against the 
exotic background of the East, the story of this great 
missionary is told by a Maryknoll priest who knows 
from personal experience those countries where St 
Francis labored. October $1.95 





ARIEL and VISION books are distributed in Canedo 
by Ambassador Books, Ltd. Send for complete Arie! 
fh and broch of Vision Books. Special 





Vision posters available. 
FARRAR, STRAUS 
& CUDAHY, INC. 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3,N.Y. 
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M eetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


An opportunity for public library trustees to learn 
more about their responsibilities and functions is 
made possible for the first time by “How to Be a 
Good Library Board Member,” a practical home- 
study course cosponsored by the American Library 
Association and the University of Chicago. The 
course was prepared by Helen A. Ridgway, Chief, 
Bureau of Library Services. Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, who, as Course Adviser, en- 
ters into “conversation-by-mail” with those who 
enroll. Full information may be obtained from §$ 
Janice Kee, Executive Secretary, ALA Public Li 
braries Division, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 


Illinois. 
so 8 


A bookseller, librarian, local authors, and collec- 
tors will present a fall series of lectures on “Sources 
of California History’ for University of California 
Extension. Planned as a survey of the sources avail- 
able for the study of California history, including 
books, archeological sites, manuscripts, art, and lit- 
erature, the series of eight started on September 20 
at Dawson's Book Shop, Los Angeles. Among lec- 
tures will be “California Literature’’ by Lawrence 
Clark Powell, author of “Books Determine” in the 
September Wilson Library Bulletin. For informa- 
tion, contact University of California Extension 
Los Angeles 14 and Los Angeles 24 


Augusta Baker, supervisor of story telling at the 
New York Public Library, will give a workshop 
course, “Writing for Children,” at the New School 
for Social Research, beginning October 19th. The 
course runs both in the fall and spring, meeting on 
Wednesdays from 8:30-10:10 p.m. During Sep- 
tember Miss Baker made a critical survey of library 
work for children in Trinidad, British West Indies 


Ss 8 
The 1955 meeting of the Mississippi Library 
Association will be held at the Buena Vista Hotel 
in Biloxi, October 20-22. Principal speaker will be 
John S. Richards, librarian of the Seattle, Wash- 
ington, Public Library and president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association 


The fall meeting of the Connecticut School Li 
brary Association, a luncheon held in conjunction 
with the State Teachers Convention, will be on 
October 28 in the ballroom of the Ann Street 
YWCA, Hartford, Connecticut. Speakers will be 
author Elizabeth Yates and storyteller Bill Martin 


The fifth national conference convened by the 
United States National Commission for Unesco will 
be held November 3-5 at the Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to bring together leaders representative 
of American life to discuss new aspects of interna 
tional cooperation and the part Unesco plays in it 
(Continued on page 134) 








and for dozens of 
other library 





NORBOND 


(IN THE HANDY 8 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
AND ECONOMICAL QT. SIZE) 


Norbond is a liquid plastic concen- 
trate that performs amazing things 
It revises all existing methods of 
book maintenance and reduces these 
routines to unbelievable simplicity 
In addition, it does many jobs out 
side of the field of book repairing 
@ makes complex book repairing 
simple. 
@ quickly binds pamphlets and 
magazines. 
@ cuts binding and replacement costs. 
@ eliminates many mending supplies. 
NORBOND is a staple plastic emul 
sion that sets to a transparent film 
in a few minutes. Its dried film is 
flexible and tough. Time does not 
weaken its bond nor affect its 
strength. 
A FREE MANUAL WITH 
EVERY PURCHASE! 


With each bottle of Norbond you receive a 


manual illustrating dozens of different uses 


for Norbond in the library 


Dew LIBRARY SUPPLIES 








MADISON 1, WISCONSIN « WEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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WITH 
50 
PHOTOS 





© A vivid 
report 
© 1/5 of the 
world's population 


© 220 different languages 


© | doctor for every 6,000 persons 


India Today! 


y. 25 


BY JACK FINEGAN 


The Bethany Press 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Basic books for 


Libraries 


LUTHER Rudolf Thiel 


Translated by Gustav E. Wiencke 


The first book in English to bring the 
whole panorama of Luther's life and 
struggles before the reader, this is not 
a history book, but a highly dramatic 
story with Martin Luther in the center 
of the stage. The author is a German 
newspaperman — the book had a record 
popular sale in Germany $5.00 


A Basic History of 
LUTHERANISM IN 
A M E R | C A Abdel Ross Wentz 


Former president of Gettysburg Seminary 


A comprehensive history of the 
Lutheran church and Lutheran people 
in the U.S., carefully presenting the 
development of both in the light of 
historical perspective. By a recog- 
nized authority. $5.00 
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(Continued from page 133) 
This year's conference title is: “U'nesco: The First 
Nine Years—An American Appraisal and Fore 
cast.” For information, address Milton G. Bake: 
Chairman, United States National Commission for 
Unesco, Department of State, Washington 25, D.\ 


| 
Officers of the Public Libraries Division of 
are as follows: 


PresipeNnt—Mildred W. Sandoe 
cinnati, Obio, Public Library 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
lick, librarian, Denver, Colorado, 
ALA Councitors: Dorothy F 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Dorothy Finger, Kansas City, 
James k Bryan, Newark, New 
Hasty N. Peterson, Puhlic 

olumbia; Ruh Hyatt, Pitchbure 
ee Mary Carter ice, 
Library. 


ALA 


nnei air 
John Ta c East 
Public Librar 
Deininger, service division 
Washington, D.A Donna 
Missouri, Public Librar 
Jersey, Public Librar 
Library of the District 
Massachu Publ 
Austin, Texa Pub 


per 


ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification 
officers are 
Presipent—Evelyn Hensel 
versity Park, Pennsylvania 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
ault, University of Michigan General Librar 
Dinecror-At-Larce-—Arnold H. Trotier, Ln 
Iilinois Library 
ALA COUNCILORS 


State University 


Bertha Bassam, Universi f Tor 
Library School; Ray D. Hummel, Jr Virginia Sta 
Library; Nina Thompson, editor, Cumulatit Book 
Index; Ruth Schley, W ashineton University Librar 

St. Louis, Missouri; Mary Louise Seely, 1 ingele 
California City Board of Education 


Idaho State Library Association 
1957 are as follows 


PRESIDENT-—Martha Guenther, ass/ 
State College Library. 

PAST PRESIDENT AND BOARD MEMBER-——Marion B&B ha 
librarian, Boise Public Library 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
librarian, Boise Junior College Librar 

SECRETARY—DMildred Hilswick, librarian P 
Senior High School. 

TREASURER—Margaret Kelsch, 
lie Library 

ALA COUNCILOR —Eli 
College Library. 


officers for 1955 


fami librariat 


Ruth McB 


librarian, Idaho Pa Pa 


M. QOboler, 


os 68 
Following are the Maryland 
othcers for 1955-1956 


PRESIDENT-—-Mae Graham 
PIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Moreland 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
RECORDING SECRETARY 
CORRESPONDING 
rReasUnen—Edward F 
ALA COUNCIL—Elizabeth 
Williams 


librarian 


ibrary A 


lation 


AND PRESIDENT -EI 


sm 
John F 
SECRETARY 


Jinette 
Anderson 
Margaret Lough 
Fenner 


Hodges; 


New Jersey Library Association officers for 19 
1956 are 


PRESIDENT—-Dorothy 
County Library, Somerville 

PRESIDENT-BLECT—Harriet 
Ovange Public Library 

SECRETARY—Ruth Ellen Scarborough, 
Junior College, Hackettstown 

ALA COUNCILOR, 1955-1959-—Mary Virginia Gave 4 
ciate professor, Graduate School of Librar 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

ME MBERS-AT-LARGE—Edward T. Schofield 
partment of libraries and audio-vi ‘ ati Soar 
of Education, Newark; Barbara A. Mearns. dix , 
Clifton Public Library; George K. Cole, dis r of 
adult education, Pree Public Library, Trent n. Eileen J 
Brown, children’s librarian, Passaic Public Library, Wil 
liam S. Dix, librarian, Firestone Library, Prin N 
University. 


ALTERNA Rayn | 


Van Gorder, Jibrarian Somer 


Forbes Burdick dir 


librarian Cen nary 


wal 


The fall conference of the association will 
on November 3 on the campus of the Ni 
State Teachers College at 


Trenton 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Dictionary Welders 


@ Your patrons will enjoy the conven 
ience of Gaylord Dictionary Holders 
...and you will appreciate the extra 
protection they assure for the placing 
and handling of such large volumes 


as the dictionary. 





THE REVOLVING DICTIONARY HOLDER makes consul- 
tation convenient from any position. Supports large 
volumes at the best angle for easiest reading. Re- 
volves on protective felt-padded base. There is no 
strain on the volume — no danger of torn pages or 
broken backing due to handling even though the 
volume has to be moved. 


THE DICTONARY STAND provides for convenient prac- 
tical grouping of dictionaries and other large refer- 
ence volumes. Volumes rest at the ideal angle and 


height for easiest reading. Two spacious shelves 


afford adequate space for 20 to 25 large books. 


Available in a variety of fine finishes. Immediate 
shipment on all orders, transportation charges paid. 





Write for complete information. 





GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Ready in December... . 


July 1954 through June 1955. 
all others interested in the 
modern, Separate sections are 
broadsides, and maps. 





The 61st consecutive annual volume of AMERIC 


PRICES CURRENT will report over 14,000 price records, from the 
low of $5 to the season’s high of $25,000. The entries derive 
from 116 sessions of book auctions held in the United States from 


This is the standard reference guide for Librarians, Booksellers, and 
current 
devoted to autographs & manuscripts 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBL ICATION PRICE 


(After publication $15 net) 
(4th class parcel post prepaid on orders accompanied by payment) 


the 1955 edition .. . 
AN BOOK 


market values of books, old and 


$12.50 net 











(Continued from page \34) 
New officers of the Arizona State Library Associ- 
ation are: 
PRESIDENT—Frances Fleming, Librarian, 
Schools, Phoenix 
1st VICE-PRESIDENT—-Gertrude Keuhl, 
Carnegie Pree Library, Tucson 


Gray and Heard 


Reference Librarian, 


20 vice-paesipent——Harold Batchelor, Librarian, Mat- 
thews Library, Arizona State College, Tempe 

secneTaRY——-John E. Thayer, Documenis Librarian, Uni 
wersity of Arizona, Tucson 

reeasUnen—Prank A. Schneider, Librarian, South Moun 


tain High School, Phoenix 
ALA COUNCILOR—Jane Hudgins, 


New officers elected for the Southern California 


chapter of the Special Libraries Association are 
PRESIDENT——Margaret Cressaty, librarian, College of Os- 
teopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles. 
ViICE-PRESIDENT-——~Margaret Anderson, /ibrarian, Rand Cor- 
poration, Santa Monica 
secreTary——-Helen Azhderian, Jibrarian 
Southern California, Los Angeles 
TREASURER—Marguerite Seager, //brarian 
Test Station, Pasadena. 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
brarian, Pasadena Public Library 
ME MBER-AT-LARGE-——Dorothy Armstrong 
geles State College, 
Ss 8 


New ofhcers of the Tennesse« 


Phoenix 


University of 
Naval Ordnance 
Rita Mae 


Gurnee, /i- 


librarian, Los An- 


Library Association 


are: 
vaesipent—-Bernard L. Poy, technical librarian, Tennessee 
Valley Authority Technical Library, Knoxville 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-FLECT—H 
librarian, Martin Branch Library, 
nevsee, Martin. 

SECRETARY —Helen 


Donald Ferris, 
University of Ten 
librarian, Clinch-Powell Re- 


Kittrell, 


gion, Clinton. 
TREASURER—-Ruth Brockette, director o merials of in- 
struction, Davidson County Schools Ny asheil 
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WRITE FOR THESE 
(Continued from page 124) 


The National Education Association an 
the availability of a packet and a kit of mat ria) 
on intergroup education, sponsored jointly by the 


NEA, the American Teachers Association and thi 
United States Office of Education. Their aim is t 
combat prejudice, aid in integration, and give aid 
in group discussion and education. The packet 


ler 
Lcdicrs, 


designed especially for adult community 
is accompanied by a leaders’ guide and attempts to 
provide users with a comprehensive range of read 
ings, bibliographies, audio-visual materials, and 
other information. It contains 37 pamphlets an 
other items. The kit, designed primarily for teacher 
education institutions, contains 27 pamphiets and 
other items 

Address NEA-ATA Joint Committee, Project on 
Intergroup Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington 6, D.C, 


A complete kit giving librarians and teacher 
detailed plans for conducting a book 
ordered at $1.50 from Scholastic Teacher mag 
43 West 42d Street, New York 36. The kit in 
cludes: Book Bazaars Made Easy, by Hardy R 
Finch, the 1955-1956 instruction manual! large 
poster for the display of book jackets; a selection 
of book jackets from publishers; an assembly 
radio script; other materials. Separate instruction 


air may x 


izire 


manuals are 50c each; posters are 25c eacl A 
ventures in Reading” is the theme of this yea: 
book bazaar program, within which junior and 
senior high schools will be displaying and selling 
new books 
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... of unusual appeal, worth-while interest, permanent value 





Enlarged — Improved — Beautifully Illustrated, 


FO 7 ARTS tries of 0 sores 


Edited by FERNANDO PUMA 

The truly Jiving anthology, embracing a// the major arts. Art riches from the past and 
present, and some that reach into the future, too. Max Brod writes of Kafka, his per- 
sonal friend, Gottfried von Einem tells the story of the Salzburg Festival. Robert 
Hutchins questions that education has any future, Gilbert Highet evaluates today’s 
“junky art.’’ Dorothy Parker turns her back forever on Hollywood. And there's a 
treasury of articles, poems, rare reproductions (Braque, Dufy, and others) plus many 


more features. $2.95 


History With the Fascinating Spell of Fiction 


es he AYA p A Be A ee History of the 
By ARGENTINA DIAZ LOZANO enw Conquest 


At last, an author gifted in both historical understanding and the art of the novel, tells 
the story of Western man’s first step into the maelstrom of treasure, blood, and fury 
which colored this death struggle for the New World's wealth. Two Spanish adven- 
turers, shipwrecked, find themselves in this civilization rich beyond dreams of avarice. 
Gonzalo Guerrero found the love of a princess and a new career. But he faced man’s 
most fateful decision when his companion, Jeronimo de Aguilar welcomed Cortés’ 
rescuing expedition—men in armor foreshadowing the complete extinction of Mayan life. 

$2.95 


Breaks the Silence of 70 Centuries! 


7G a system of CAUCASIAN YOGA 


As Orally Received By COUNT STEFAN COLONNA WALEWSKI 

Published now that death has ended his lifetime of pledged silence, this first author- 
itative record that a Caucasian Yoga exists, gives details of the Short Path to Con- 
scious Mastery and the acquisition of the Master Rhythm. Presented in the author's 
own meticulously recorded manuscript and with his amazing, revealing illustrations. 
A book for the ages. October $4.95 
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The New Macmillan 


BLAZE AND THUNDERBOLT oH. bith 
By C. W. Anderson Blaze goes west on a vacation with Billy and al 
finds a new friend in a wild pony. 21 full page pictures. 

Ages 6-8 Boards, $2.00 Cloth, $2.50 A 
“a 








THE UGLY DUCKLING 
By Hans Christian Andersen A famous story illustrated in color 
by Johannes Larsen, and printed in Denmark to celebrate the 
great story teller’s 150th Birthday. 
Ages 6-8 Boards, $200 Cloth, $2.50 


HOME ON THE RANGE 
By Berta & Elmer Hader During a vacation in the west Johnny 
becomes both a cowboy and an Indian. Pictures in color and 
black wash 
Ages 6-8 Boards, $2.50 Cloth, $3.00 


HINKELDINKL 
By Frank Jupo A funny German folk tale about some townsmen 
who tried being fools instead of wise men. 40 pages of pictures 
in 4 colors 


Ages 6-8 Boards, $2.25 Cloth, $2.75 


















THE LITTLEST MOUSE 
By Dorothy P. Lathrop A tiny mouse had many narrow escapes 


until he found a tiny home just his size. Many drawings in black 
and white. 
Ages 6-8 Boards, $1.75 Cloth, $2.25 


THE AMIABLE GIANT 
By Louis Slobodkin A good natured giant had a hard time until 
a little girl became his friend. 4 colors and black wash 
Ages 6-10 Boards, $2.25 Cloth, $2.75 


CHERRY ANN AND THE DRAGON HORSE 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth A Chinese family.during World War 


4 1s 1/ II find their devotion to America steadfast and true. Illustrated by 
Manning Lee. 
Ages 8-12 $2.00 


THE WONDERFUL ICE CREAM CART 

By Alice R. Hager A delightful story of some children in Bel 
gium who help an old peddler. Illustrated by Mimi Korach 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 


A CROWN FOR CARLY 

By Margoret Hubbard A little girl's experiences 
at a convent school where hilarious escapades 
are mixed with stern routine. Illustrated by Jill 
Elgin. 

Ages 8-12 $2.75 
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Fall Juveniles, 1955 


AGAINST THE WIND 
By Harriett Carr A novel of early North Dakota when new 
settlers had to fight to outwit “the interests” who interfered with 
their liberties 
Ages 12-16 $2.75 


THE RUGGED DOZEN 


By Adele de Leeuw A group of Girl Scouts plan a European vaca 
tion and with hard work and ingenuity manage to realize their 
ambitions 


Ages 10-14 $2.75 





THE TREASURE OF WATCHDOG MOUNTAIN 
By Alf Evers The story of a mountain, its years of good fortunes, 
its tragic experiences and survival. Illustrated by Peter Burchard 
in black wash 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 





STAR SHIP ON SADDLE MOUNTAIN 
By Atlantis Hallam Science fiction tale of a boy's trip to another 
planet and his adventures there 


Ages 10-14 $2.50 

















THE MAGICIAN’S NEPHEW 
By C. $. Lewis More Narnia stories, this time Digory visits the 
Woods between the Worlds for an exciting experience. Illustrated 
by Pauline Baynes 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 


FAIR WIND TO VIRGINIA 


By Cornelia Meigs A young messenger for the barrister Thomas 
Jefferson, has an exciting life in old Williamsburg. Illustrated by 
John Wonsetler 

Ages 10-14 $2.75 


SKIMEISTER 
By Clem Philbrook A fine sport story with emphasis on skiing, 


and stiff collegiate competition, set at Dartmouth College 
Ages 10-14 $2.50 


SING A SONG OF SEASONS 
By Sera & John Brewton An anthology of poetry about the de- 
lights of every season of the year. Illustrated by 
Vera Bock. $3.50 


PACIFIC ISLANDS SPEAKING 
By Armstrong Sperry A geography-history of 
the islands of the Pacific with information about 
them and their part in the world picture. Illus 
trated by the author 


Ages 12-16 $3.00 
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Leopard in My Lap 

By Micnaeta Denis. A personal history of 
fabulous adventure in the far corners of the 
world. Superb photographs, many in color, by 
Armand Denis Sept. 26, $4.95 


The Long Chance 
By Davin Marx. Tremendously tense and ex 
citing novel of a pathological gambler 

Sept. 28, $3.75 


More Deaths than One 


A novel by Sruart Ewcstranp. Powerful 
psychological drama about a marriage held 
together by a shocking secret. By the author 
of THE SLING AND THE Arrow. Oct. 10, $3.50 


The Vallency Tradition 

A novel by Gorpon Meraicx. Perceptive pic- 
ture of a rich young man’s revolt against a 
domineering mother. By the author of THe 
STRUMPET WIND Oct. 10, $3.95 


The Little Professor 
of Piney Woods 


By Bern Day. Inspiring story of Dr. Laurence 
Jones, the Negro backwoods educator made 
famous on the TV program, This Is Your Life. 
Photographs. Oct. 24, $2.95 


St. Anne, Grandmother 
of Our Saviour 


By Frances Parkinson Keves. The only com- 
plete presentation of one of the most beloved 


Saints in the Church. Illus. Dec. 5, $3.95 


Men, Rockets & Space Rats 
By Lioyp Mattan. Exciting, first-hand re 
port on the men who are learning how to con- 
dition the human body for space travel. Pho 
tographs. Oct. 26, $4.95 
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GILBERT PRESS BOOKS 


Distributed by Julian Messner, ine 





Marmaduke 
By Brap Anperson and Pui Leeminc. Very 
funny cartoons about a great big dog 


Sept. 26, $1.95 
G. G.I. 
THE DYNAMIC KEY TO SALES SUCCESS 
By Maxwett I. Scnuttz. A completely new 
relaxed, positive formula for successful sales 


manship Sept. 26, 2 vols., boxed, $3.95 


Nat Fein’s Animals 

First collection of the great animal pictures 

by the Pulitzer Prize-winning photographer 

Text as told to Ferdi Backer & Ruth Biemiller 
Oct. 10, $3.50 


Nora Kramer’s Story Book 
for Threes and Fours 


Tested stories by 25 outstanding authors. 160 
pages, over 100 illustrations. Oct. 10, $2.95 


The Knife 


By Tuzon Waicnrt. The strange and fascinat 
ing true story of a “crime” that changed a 
civilization. Illustrated by Rus Anderson 
Photographs. Oct. 26, $5.00 


What Price Dory? 

Cartoons by Cuon Day. Text by Atrrep F 
Loomis. Nautical nonsense about boats and 
boatmen. Nov. 7, $2.95 


Clerical Errors 

Clean, wholesome fun which will appeal to 
clergy and laity. Situations and captions by 
Rev. Henry C. Beck. Cartoons by W. Botte 
Gisson. Nov. 7, $1.95 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 


h St. New York 18 N.Y 











THE 
SEPTUAGINT BIBLE 


HE Septuagint is the oldest Old Testa- 

ment, dating back to the pre-Christian 
Era, and is the very text used and quoted 
by Jesus and the Apostles. It will enable 
your readers to clarify many passages in 
both Old and New Testaments, and help 
them enjoy the old Bible truths in new 








*SEPTUAGINT: 
(sep’-tu-e-jint} 
Latin for 70. Tradi- 
tionally, translated 
inte Greek from 
Ancient Hebrew by 
72 learned Robbis. 








, light and beauty 


READER INTEREST INCREASING STEADILY 


The current nation-wide advertising 


$6.50 





Discoverer of Dead Sea Scrolis 


Praises Septuagint Bible campaign featuring the Septuagint 
“The late discoveries of the Dead Sea Scrolls ; : 
prove that thie new edition of the Septuasiat Bible is informing many more of the 
brings us nearer to the most authentic text of . . . 
eey culsdia Bills, lnclallag these’ ia Meleow os nation’s millions of Bible readers that 


Syriac."——-Archbishop Mar Athanasius , , : : 
Veshue Samuel, Metropolitan at the this historic text is at last available to 


Monastery of St Mark, Jerusalem, key 
figure in the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Serolla. 


THE FALCON'S WING PRESS, Indian Hills, Colorado 


the general public. 





———- Adds Vivid interest to the World’s Most-Read Book —__ 








PRIZE-WINNING STORY MASTERPIECES ON 3312 RPM 


Fidetity RECORDS For younc Peorte 


1955 NEWBERY AWARD WINNER 
The Wheel on the School 


by Meindert DeJong 


Selected to initiate the series of Newbery 
Award Records, this masterpiece of story-telling 
is full of dramatic action and suspense. Six 
school children in the Dutch village of Shora 
wonder—-why didn't the storks come to Shora? 

and wondering, set out to make a dream come 
true. The story finds a natural outlet in the 
adventures and excitement of the children, all 
of which have been faithfully captured and 
dramatized in the recording, 













A 12” unbreakable record created for librarians, 
educators and discriminating parents. 


$5 95 Produced and directed by Al Marschak, twice 
vette. winner of the Ohio State University Children’s 
Program Award. 
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for Young People 





THEODORE 
TURTLE 


By ELLEN MacGREGOR. Pictures in three col- 
ors by Paul Galdone. A hilarious picturebook, by 
the author of the Miss Pickerel] stories, about an 
eventful day when Theodore couldn't find his 
fourth rubber. 

Ages 4-8. 744x9% 





$2 pp. $2.00 
NOW | KNOW 


By JULIUS SCHWARTZ. Pictures in three col- 
ors by Marc Simont, Rhythmic text and delight- 


ful pictures which make wonderful games of 
creaking floors, rain, thunder, even darkness, 
Ages 48. 744x9%. 32 pp. $2.00 


THE HAPPY LION IN AFRICA 
By LOUISE FATIO. Pictures in three colors by 


Roger Duvoisin. A new adventure of the famous 
Happy Lion who this time finds himself in Africa, 
but not “at home.” Ages 4-8. 8x 10. 32 pp. $2.00 


WHEN YOU GO TO THE ZOO 


By GLENN ©. BLOUGH and MARJORIE H. 
CAMPBELL. Exciting, easy-to-read, scientific ac- 
count of the animals boys and girls see at the 
zoo, where they come from, what they are fed 
With lots of photographs from U.S. zoos. 
Ages 8-12. 6x9. 128 pp. $2.75 


RED MULE 
By JESSE STUART. Pictures by Robert Henne- 


berger. The touching story of a boy's friendship 

for an old man—and of the novel way in which 

he was able to help his hero 
Ages 8-12. 5% x8 


$2.25 


112 pp. 


LIONS IN THE WOODSHED 
By MARGARET J. BAKER. 


Pictures by Marcia 


Lane-Foster. Five children, three magic wishes, 
and some very unusual visitors in the backyard. 
Ages 8-12. 6% x Bly 96 pp. $2.25 


HESTER AND THE GNOMES 
By MARIGOLD HUNT. Pictures by Jean Char 


lot. Why a wonderful delegation of gnomes 
ventured above ground and why they stayed to 
set up residence in the old oak 

Ages 8-12, 5% x8 


128 pp. $2 50 


RIDE WITH THE SUN 


Edited by HAROLD COURLANDER for the 
UNITED NATIONS WOMEN'S GUILD. //lus 
trated by Roger Duvoisin. A varied and exciting 
collection of folk tales and stories which presents 
one representative well-loved story from each of 
the 60 countries which now make up the United 
Nations. All ages. 534 x8. 296 pp. $3.50 


THREE LOVES HAS SANDY 


By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN. A sports 

story about a girl, a boy, a horse which catches 

perfectly all the color of high school life 
Teen ages. 5% x8. 160 pp. $2.50 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE SEA 
Edited by NICHOLAS MONSARRAT. Pictures 


by James Holland, Exciting and varied collection 
of 21 sea stories selected by the author of The 
Cruel Sea, Teen ages. 5% x84. 208 pp. $2.95 


WHERE SPEED IS KING 


By MARGARET and EDWIN HYDE. [/lustra 
tions by Clifford Geary. A frank discussion of 
safety, health factors, sportsmanship and records 
of all the major sports where speed is king 

53 144 pp $2.50 


Teen ages. 5% x 8. 


STAR KICKER 


By C. P. and O. B. JACKSON. / i. 
Robert Henneberger. A football story 
shows a boy's development from resentment to 
understanding, with lots of good coaching side 
lights. Ages 12-16. 5% x8. 160 pp. $2.50 


tures by 


which 


DIVING FOR SCIENCE 
By LYNN POOLE. Pictures by Jeanne Bendick 


A picture of diving not only for individual in 
formation and fun, but also for important scien 
tiie research, Teen ages. 5% x8. 192 pp. $2.75 


HOW YOU LOOK AND DRESS 
By BYRTA CARSON. A new 


popular book on all aspects of dress 
illustrations, including 16 pages in color 
54 x8 Ooo pp $3.75 


edition of this 
with 385 


Teen ages 


Write for free catalog 


All prices are tentative 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A DIVISION OF MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 
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World Book encjiepesic 


is the complete reference section 





It’s not often you'll see a complete set 
of the World Book lined up during 
library hours. Students, as well as 
adults, turn to it with assurance, de- 
pend on it for accurate information 
clearly defined. Because this confidence 
is so well-placed, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia should be the keystone of any 
library reference section. 

Each major article in World Book 
has been researched and prepared by 
an outstanding authority in the field. 


Text is easy to read. Words are selected 
for clarity of idea and expression 
Material is always up to date. 

Students, especially, sense a friendli- 
ness in World Book. All articles are 
written at the grade level of the subject 
being studied, without imposing, brow- 
furrowing phrases. 

World Book is a pleasure to use. The 
most reliable reference you can place 
on your shelves, it is in the highest 
tradition of fine library service. 


World Book eneyciopedic 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


WILSON LIBRARY BUI 
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ORCHIDS AS HOUSE PLANTS by Rebecca T. Northen 


Proof that orchids can be grown in the home as easily as com- 
moner house flowers, with exact details of their culture and 
propagation. By the author of the standard guide to orchid 
culture. August 120 pages 33 illustrations $3.50 


BONSAI: Miniature Trees by Claude Chidamian 


An international authority on miniature trees explains to home 
gardeners the age-old but surprisingly easy techniques for growing 
this decorative horticultural specialty of the Japanese. Line 
drawings and photographs illustrate step-by-step directions and 
rewarding results. September 224 pages Illustrated $3.95 


GETTING STARTED IN FARMING 

by Sherman E. Johnson, Milo J. Peterson, and Associates 

Experts in the field of agriculture provide an invaluable fund 

of information on getting a foothold in farming. Explores every- 

thing from personal qualities required for farm management 

through to fitting machinery, farm yield and income taxes. 
September 372 pages Illustrated $5.25 


FOUNDATIONS OF PHILATELY 
by Winthrop C. Boggs 
An encyclopedia of philately, compiled by a celebrated collector 
and covering every phase of collecting from simplest principles 
for beginners to specialized details for experts. Adopted as official 
handbook of the Philatelic Foundation, 

September 234 pages Illustrated $5.00 


BOAT CARPENTRY—For Repairs, Alterations, 

and Construction by Hervey Gorrett Smith 

For the first time a book makes clear the difference between 
“boat carpentry” and “house carpentry,” explains the problems 
and peculiarities, tools, materials and skills of woodworking on 
boats. September 175 pages Illustrated $5.00 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICAN 
AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES by J. A. Oliver 


A fascinating account of the folk-lore, history and habits of the 
lizards, frogs, toads, turtles and snakes of North America. The 
illustrations, drawn from life at the Bronx Zoo, are unique records 
of the life stages of many of the animals. 

October 304 pages Illustrated $6.95 


GEM CUTTING: A Lapidary's Manual 

by John Sinkankas 

How to prospect for gems, shape them, select cutting tools, fashion 
them into jewelry. A thorough handbook of gemology as a craft 
or an absorbing hobby. October 304 pages Illustrated $8.95 


ATOMIC POLICIES 1945-1954 by Eric Biorkiund 


This is a pioneering historical-political approach to the atomic 
problem during the last decade, with a plausible solution by a 
noted Swedish authority. November 160 pages $3.00 


VAN NOSTRAND 1955 


AUGUST TO DECEMBER 














MORE NEW 
FALL TITLES: 


BRITTEN, E. J.: Watch 
and Clock Makers’ Hand- 
book, Revised $15.00 


TAYLOR, NORMAN: Wild 
Flower Gardening 3.95 


CHANSLER, WALTER: 
Successful Trapping Meth- 
ods 3.95 


RASKHODOFF, WN. M.: 
Set Ceramic Tile Yourself 
4.95 


ASHBERRY, ANNE: Mini- 
ature Flowers and Vases 


3.75 


MITCHELL, CARLETON: 
Islands to Windward 2nd 
ed. 12.50 


GOLOMBEK, H.: Reti's 
Best Games of Chess 4.25 


IMPORTANT NEW 
TECHNICAL TITLES: 


GLASSTONE, SAMUEL: 
Principles of Nuclear Reac- 
tor Engineering 7.95 


LOCKE, ARTHUR S.: 

Guidance (Merrill Series, 

Guided Missile Design) 
12.50 


PEEK AND WAGAR: 
Switching Relay Design 
(Bell Lab. Series) 9.50 


HAUSER, ERNST A.: 
Silicic Science 5.00 


PAGE, CHESTER: Physice! 
Mathematics 7.50 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 





New address—!20 ALEXANDER STREET, PRINCETON, N. J. 
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“eee eee eee + NEW FALL TITLES: - +--+: +++: 


* TIZZ 
by Elisa Bialik 


About a wonderful pony and 
rewarding family relation- 
ships. 96 pages. Interest 
level Kg-5. Reinforced edi- 
tion, net $1.88 





- CITY BOY, COUNTRY BOY 


* I R- by Miriam Schiein 
? fay Full color illustrations. A 
. ‘+ LITERARY GUILD SELEC- 


hy TION. Reinforced edi- 

. yy 

¥* wo tion, net $2.10 
‘ 8 
BIBLE PICTURE STORIES 
by Lois Fisher 
The reverence is captured 
with subtle humor and many 
2-color illustrations. 32 
pages. Interest level Kg-3. 
Reinforced edition, net 
$2.10 


* FUN-TIME MAGIC 
= by Victor Havel 





With materials commonly 
found around any home, 
any seven year old or older 
can have hours of fun. 32 
pages, 2 colors. Interest 
level 2-4. Reinforced edi- 
tion, net $2.10 


« ROSIE'S JOSIE 
by Richard & irene Willis 


The amusing tale of Rosie's 
car Josie that balked in the 





si middle of a hill. 32 pages, 

‘ 3 colors. Interest level Kg-3. 

o-= Reinforced edition, net 
$2.10 


BOOKS TO INFORM, 
ENTERTAIN and DELIGHT 
from Childrens Press 


Each title is a thoughtfully prepared combination of ideas 
and vocabulary coupled with exciting explanatory ilustra- 
tions. Each author and illustrator is an acknowledged expert 
and together have produced books of lasting value. 


SKIING WITH PER AND KARI 
by Tomm Murstad 







we An informative tale by the 
ono , 
operator of one of Norway's 
largest skiing schools. 32 
-: aa pages, 3 colors. Interest 

level Kg-3. Reinforced 
,% . edition, net $2.10 


SLEEPY FOREST 


' : ( by Naomi Zimmerman 


A wistful story designed to 

caress the child to sleep. 

Full color, 32 pages. Inter- 
rn est level Kg-2. Reinforced 
edition, net $2.10 






among the foremost beginning reading for 
children, gains new stature 
with the addition of these five 

new titles for Fall. 7's x $ 50 
8%, 48 pages, 2 colors. Avall- T e 

able only in Reinforced Edi- 
tions, net 


CLOIH by Esther a 


COWBOYS E os Martini 


HOLIDAYS and SPECIAL DAYS by 
John W. Purcell 












SEASONS by Illa Podendorf 
the tame hoot oft 


SOUNDS WE HEAR by Illa Podendorf 


oe Childrens Press 
+ * Jackson & Racine. ( igo 7 il 
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NOW READY... 


McClurg’s 1955 
CLASSIFIED LIST of 
JUVENILE 
Tat | and TEEN AGE BOOKS 


AN 

AGE RONKS Now a 176-page classified and annotated 
~— debited catalog of all 1955 publications for juvenil 
and teen agers! The titles were classified by 
Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, formerly Super 
visor, Schools Dept., Chicago Public Library 





You'll find this catalog invaluable when 
selecting the best in reading for your young 








readers 





Write to Dept. JB for Your Free Catalog 


A. C. McClurg & Co. Ghicage 11. tine: 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 























MARADOR 





PLASTIC 
BINDERS 


protect magazines beautifully 


Clear Vinyl Covers, cardboard-thick, offer full 
visibility and years of magazine protection with 
security. Available in rigid front and back, flexible 
front with rigid back and flexible front and back. 
Marador Binders are non-flammable, fungus and 
moisture resistant, will not peel or get dog-eared. 
Abl-electronically bonded, no tape, no adhesive used. 
Interchangeable and easy to operate. Marador 
Binders are beautiful as well as practical, Used by 
libraries from coast to coast. 


Write for further information 






ANNOUNCING 
VINYL RING BINDERS 


Now, a complete line of Marador MARADOR CORPORATION 


Vinyl Ring and Memo Bindersin all 
iene So ing rer apna cong t 1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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THE MAN IN THE CAGE 


By Zoie Brownell bd Engrossing novel, 
set in the rice-growing country of northern 
California, and telling with simplicity and 
profound compassion the story of a wea 
man who gains strength from the woman he 
loves and her two young sons 


October $3.00 
OPEN SESAME! 
By Thomas D. Stafford * An explor 


ation, in verse, of various facets of modern 
life, handled in boldly imaginative style and 
containing many provocative ideas. Strong 
yet subtle, this book is the work of an 
unusually vigorous poet October $3.00 


OUR MODERN ELECTRONIC WORLD 


By Leslie & Tirrell ° A comprehe nsive 


study, dealing with the problem of the con 
cept of energy in terms of the latest scientific 
theories, and advancing a new, provocative 
hypothesis. September $3.50 


SO BRIGHT THE LIGHT 
By Wilma Fuchs * A collection of 


poems by a woman whose faith in het 
country, and her love for it, has been the 
motivating force of her life. A truly inspira 
tional volume October $2.50 


IT’S A JOKE 
® By June Bell © A hilarious collection 


of anecdotes that is not only good reading, 
but is also eminently quotable—it will win 
even the dullest speaker a reputation for wit! 

October $2.50 


A PACT WITH GOD 


By Israel Norkin * Moving, poignant 
book about the life of Antonia Frederick 
, Futterer, founder of the Holyland Bible 
Knowledge Society, who made his life's goal 

one of living as the Bible decreed 
November $2.50 


IMPORTANT New Books... 
PAGEANT PRESS 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


By Minnie Mills Neal A new biography of the author 
of The Vicar 
serious approach with a lively, readable style. A wonderful 
picture not only of the complex Goldsmith, but of the fascinating, 
literary life of London in the 18th century 


Wakefield, admirably combining a scholarly, 
October $2.50 


TRUTH THAT MAKES MEN FREE 
By Thomas 2 Ward ® The story of 


a heroic man of God who defies authority to 
act according to his conscience. Full of 
dramatic highlights, and a realistic picture of 
the conniving and petty jealousy that can 
exist even among Church workers! 


October $2.50 


THEN! THERE WAS A NEW LINCOLN 
By Edwin Oo. Klemm * A vivid piece 


of writing, centering around the well-known 
well-loved figure of Abraham Lincoln, with a 
religious theme prevalent throughout. Pre 
sents a new insight into the Civil War, its 
leaders and generals November $2.50 


RHYME AND REASON 
By H. J. Barrett * Philosophy offered 


to the reader in the form of succinct, cleverly 
turned verses. A rare and valuable little 
book. “ , &@ great poet and philosopher 
. . he writes simply and convincingly on 
varied themes. . .""—-Columbus, Ohio, Citizen 
October $2.50 


WE SHALL RISE 
By Clara Crain * A former medical 


missionary, convinced that there has never 
before been such a dire need for a return to 
God, brings a message of light and inspira 
tion to people who need a stronger force in 
life than themselves, November $2.00 


SANDS OF TIME 


By Cicero Leonidas Thompson * A 
provocative collection of poetry, unified by a 
religious theme and dealing with the ele 
mental experiences of man. Thoughtful, 
succinct, these verses will have universal 
appeal November $2.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, UNC, 30 w. 42nd st., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Grimsmudge Grime is a gremlin grey 

Who left his marks on books each day; 

. His greasy fingers and gritty tracks 
Could give a librarian heart-attacks. 





But his filthy days have come to an end — 

For ROXITE BUCKRAM'S a book's best friend; 
It's colorful, bright, and grime-resistant, 

With a wearing quality that's consistent. 


Holliston Buckram has now called ‘‘Time!"’ 

On the troublesome antics of Grimsmudge Grime; 
And publishers know how the job is done — 
They depend on Buckram from Holliston. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM — looks 
Always clean on the busiest books. 

There are many colors from which to choose 
To bind your books in a host of hues! 








CORREO ROME eee eeeene COOH HHH HEHEHE EO ORO OHO EEO OEE EEE EEeeeeeee eeeeesese 
7 





ee 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, mc. 


NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 





TO THE BINDER 
Holliston Roxite Buckram 
takes stamping and print- 
ing easily with full 
coverage. 





OKO 
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eteenemenemesenialanll 

A Treasury of Christmas Songs and Carols edited by 
‘ Henry Simon @ Over a hundred selections, big type, charming illustrations, 
f and new piano arrangements. In every way the most attractive collection of 
carols ever published, $4.95 Books 
Wild Ameriea Roger Tory Peterson and James Fisher @ The editor for 
of the famous Field Guides, and the distinguished English naturalist, tour all 
30,000 miles in adventurous exploration of our remaining wildnerness. I!lus- 

trated by Roger Tory Peterson. $5.00 ages 
The Times Atlas of the Werld edited by John Bartholomew, 


| 
| > ‘ . : . . . 

| M.C.. M.A. @ Northern Europe is the first to appear of five uniform volumes, 
' 





specially bound, each measuring 1944 x 12% inches, each with 24 double-page 
maps. In thoroughness, beauty, and durability this is one of the great works 
in the history of geographical publishing. 

Charter Buyer's price before Oct. 30, $20.00. Thereafter, $25.00 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 











} Cromwell's Head Olivia £. Coolidge @ Boston at the outbreak of 
the Revolution and the struggle of a dare-devil young medical apprentice. 


Illustrated by Edward A, Wilson. Ages 12 up. $3.00 

Books ' 
} f The Complete Tales of Uncle Remus Joel Chandler 
or Harris, Compiled by Richard Chase @ All the beloved tales of Brer Rabbit 


younger and his friends collected for the first time in one volume, Richard Chase, the 
readers noted folklorist, has included many stories heretofore out of print. Illustrations 
by the original artists, All ages. $5.00 
Crystal Mountain Belle D. Rugh © Four American boys and a 
red-headed English tomboy have delightful and sometimes exciting adventures 


in the Lebanon mountains north of Palestine. A N. Y. Herald Tribune Prize 
Book. Illustrated by Ernest Shepard. Ages 9-12. 2.75 








Miore than 9,000 titles—in 34 different. 
languages—listed and described in the latest 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED LIST OF BUOKS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1942-1952 
By HENRY L. ROBERTS 


Te indispensable reference book for all libraries —a decade of significant titles 
covering not only international relations (contemporary history, politics, diplo- 
macy, economics and finance, international law and world organization), but all 
related subjects (political philosophy, comparative government, social develop- 
ment, religion, cultural relations, population and racial problems and modern 
warfare). 


You'u find listed here books on General International Relations—The World 
Since 1914—The World by Regions, in languages ranging from Afrikaans to Erse, 
from Ukrainian to Yiddish. Complete bibliographical data on 475 separate classi- 
fications. A book that will enlarge the scope of your foreign affairs library as no 
other single volume can. 727 pages. $10.00 


Published for the Councit On Foreicn Retations by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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for 1956 
24th issue 


YEARBOOK OF 
AMERICAN 














CHURCHES 


Since 1916 


edited by 











READY NOW, this interfaith re- 
ligious directory of “American Re- 
ligion at a Glance,” an essential book 
for every library. . . 

Besides current, source-acquired facts 
about every religious body of all 
faiths in continental USA, this “su 
perbly organized” directory includes 
studies of several long-term trends 
in religious development. 


SEND a postal today or buy it from 
your bookstore. 312pp—graphs, 
charts, index. $5 plus postage 12c 
for 1 book, 6c for each additional 
book. 15% discount to libraries. 


Yearbook of American Churches 
120 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 





December 1955. 


for 1955, Volume 1, to 


86 E. Randolph Street 


Benson Y, Landis 

























Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Soild 
nes in Last 15 Years— 
:* Proof Positive of 
| MAGAFILE’s Un 
| equaled Value for 
; 
‘ 
$ 





‘ 
‘ 
u 


* 
‘ 


CRcqpceeced 


the Economical 
Storage of Maga 
zines and Pamph 
lets! Other uses too 


Quick, folding assembiy 


$9 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS—LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAO- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH 
—INDEXING LABELS INCLUDED 


MAGAFILE File Cases are shipped Fiat, 
are Easy to Store and require Only Sec 
onds for Assembly. A ‘‘Must’’ for Al! 
Libraries because they Eliminate Costly 
Bindings. Write us today for Complete 
Descriptive Brochure at No Obligation 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 


( OMipany 





issue will be January-October 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


announces the publication of a new serial 


TRANSLATION MONTHLY 


A monthly list of translations received by the SLA Translation Pool 
at The John Crerar Library in Chicago. Arranged alphabetically by 
author with a semi-annual author index. 


Subscriptions will be accepted only for calendar years. The first 
1955, Volume 1, Numbers 1-10 
Number 11 will be published in November 1955 and Number 12 in 


Subscription rate—-$5.00 per year. Send your check and order 


SLA TRANSLATION POOL 


The John Crerar Library 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Checks should be made payable to SLA TRANSLATION MONTHLY 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


Some tributes from readers and writers: 

















Mr. H. M. ToMLinson writes: “I wish the literary re- 
views were as lively as the LIBRARY REVIEW, and 
that the last appeared more often to cheer us with the 
news that books are not entirely under the critical eye of 
those who are always nervous when they see evidence of 
masculine activity.” 


Mr. C. R. SANDERSON of Toronto writes: “One can count 
on that happy blending of ‘news’, literary criticism, topical 
views, and scholarly discussion which explains the 


LIBRARY REVIEW’S continued success.” 


Dr. E. A. SAVAGE, sometime Librarian of the Edinburgh 
Public Libraries, writes: “An independent organ of well- 
informed comment and responsible criticism is a necessity 
in our calling. The LIBRARY REVIEW is just such an 
organ and without it librarianship would be much the 
poorer.” 


Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, author of a Manual of Classi- 
fication writes: “The good taste, variety and balance of 
its pages have been consistent and the enterprise of the 
Editor in bringing into them the work of distinguished 
writers, who know how to deal with matters that interest 
librarians and general readers equally, is probably unique.” 


Subscriptions for the current year are now being taken 
Specimen copies will be sent on request 


$2.00 (cheque, money order or draft) per annum post free 


Address: 3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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T is late August. Chicago and the rest of 

the Middle West are still sweltering in 

the longest heat wave in the history of 
the Weather Bureau. As a conversation piece 
Hurricane Connie has been superseded by 
her treacherous sister Diane, who was per- 
sonally responsible for the tragic floods now 
ravaging parts of six northeastern states. 


Yesterday I decided that as long as most 
of my waking thoughts were concerned with 
weather and storms I might as well do an 
all-out job and read about them too. Today 
is the deadline for this column—-and what am 
I writing about? Storms, of course, and 
weather too if space permits, which it prob- 
ably won't. 

The Compton article on Storms starts with 
thunderstorms—old friends of mine, since 
I was brought up in the Black Hills where 
they have humdingers. For my money there 
is nothing more exciting and awe-inspiring 
than a thunderstorm in the mountains where 
an echo snarls back viciously at each peal of 
thunder. 


Anyway, the article has a good graph 
showing how thunderstorms start and pro- 
gress. The text runs along interestingly for a 
column and a half and ends with the aston- 
ishing statement that, according to the esti- 
mates of meteorologists, there are 1,800 
thunderstorms going on in the world at any 
given moment! 


After that bolt the article goes on to cy- 
clones and tornadoes. If you have a set of 
Compton's close by—and you should—look 
at the stunning full-page photograph of a 
Nebraska cornado in action. In South Dakota 
one Saturday afternoon such a one rolled up 
the sheet-iron roof of my hotel as neatly as a 
cowboy rolls a cigarette, carried it across 
town, and deposited it tidily in a vacant lot. 
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moving out of the tropics. Mariners try to 
avoid the right front (dangerous) quad- 
rant, where winds are strongest. 


Hurricanes get a lot of attention—four 
graphs including the small one shown here 
and a lot of text. Our hurricanes, of course, 
come mostly from the West Indies and move 
counterclockwise. In the Hemi 
sphere they move clockwise. In Pacific waters 
the term usually used is “typhoon,” which is 
from a Chinese word. Around the Philippines 
the name is ‘‘baguio.”’ Scientists, it seems, 
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have no certain knowledge of how hurricanes 
are formed although there are some widely 
accepted theories. The behavior or lack of 
behavior of hurricanes is better known and is 
thoroughly described in the article 


I have never been in a hurricane on land, 
but after following newspaper and television 
reports of last year's Carol and Hazel and 
this year's Connie and Diane, I think I prefer 
one at sea. If your ship holds together and 
you live through it, the episode is over. The 
ocean buries its memories 
Perhaps that is why sailors love the sea 

Se 


Carries no scars 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY + 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET « 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Library Sketches 


B) Sally’ 


The Nice Clean Job 
HEN I TOLD MY FRIENDS that I was go 
ing to work in a library, they said, 


“Oh!” in a tone of voice but two degrees re- 
moved from that which they would have used 


‘had I announced that I had decided to earn 


my living by peddling shoelaces 

“Well, it's a nice clean job,’ they added 
kindly, after an awkward pause. I knew they 
were secretly wondering whether I had a heart 
condition. Why else would one take a job 
in a library? 

IAy first two days at the library were spent 
putting away books on the shelves. After the 
first day, I decided that library work was not 
clean, and after the second day, I doubted 
that it was nice. 


On my first day, I made an unsuccessful 
attempt to reach up to the top shelf by gain- 
ing a foothold on one of the lower shelves 
Then I noticed a tall, distinguished-looking 
gentleman with horn-rimmed spectacles 
standing nearby, thumbing  industriously 
through a book 

“Would you mind,” I asked, going up to 
him, “putting this book on that shelf up 
there?’ He appeared to be a bit surprised, 
but he complied. The top shelf was dusty. I 
let him wipe his hands on a corner of my 
smock. 


Sally’’ is Norma Beck, Circulation Assistant at the 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Public Library. She writes that 
“Sally Sim is entirely (well, almost entirely) an imaginary 
character.’ 
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A few minutes later, Miss Creighton said, 
You haven't met Mr. Archibald, the head 
librarian.”’ She led me to his office. 

“This is Miss Sally Sim, the new junior 
member of our staff,’ she told the tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking gentleman with horn- 
rimmed spectacles. 

Mr. Archibald rose and bowed slightly 
I believe,’’ he said, “that Miss Sim and I 
have already met. 

After those first two days, I knew why li 
brarians are addicted to wearing smocks. It 
has nothing to do with the current belief that 
the leisurely pace of library work is well 
suited to those who wish to earn a little extra 
money while waiting for a visit from the 
stork. It is simply and unromantically to pro 
tect their clothes from dust and grime and 
stamp-pad ink and library paste 

There was a ruling, though, that Heads of 
Departments must not wear smocks because it 
detracted from ‘the professional look."’ The 
Heads of Departments, therefore, had to 
adopt the defense mechanism of protective 
coloration. No cheerful crimsons or gay yel 
lows for them. It's hard to locate the Heads 
cf Departments in libraries because they 
blend into the general scenery, like chame 
leons 

After considerable thought, I have de- 
signed the perfect library smock 

My library smock comes in six colors, de- 
pending on the department in which the li- 
brarian works. Stamp-pad purple for the cir 
culation staff, dust-gray for the pages, gestet 
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ner-ink blue for the office staff, vertical file 
green for those in reference, and mucilage 
beige or dried-blood maroon for those who 
repair books. 

sm«xk will be liberally trimmed and 
reinforced with hard-wearing black denim. 
Black collar, black reinforcing on the sleeves 
up to the elbows, a narrow black hem along 
the botton: as protection when retrieving 
books frora the bottom shelf, and a large 
black stornach-patch strategically placed over 
that part of our anatomy which rubs against 
the desk when we're charging books. 

I don't think this design could be improved 
upon for yracticability, and I modestly fore- 
tell that within a year, librarians all over the 
continent will be wearing the Sally-designed 


library smock. 


Raising the Circulation 


I've been working at the Smithville Public 
Library for only a few weeks, but already I've 
found out that the chief concern of librarians 
is “raising the circulation’ or “beating last 
year's average.” 

We assiciuously keep a record each day of 
the exact number of bP magazines, and 
pamphlets that were borrowed, the number of 
reference «'uestions answered, and the num- 
ber of books reserved. At the end of the 
month, these statistics are all added up. 

If the circulation shows a substantial in- 
crease over the circulation of the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year, the Heads of 
Departments beam. But let there be a slight 
decrease, and there are worried consultations. 

There wis a decrease this month. We heard 
about it at the staff meeting yesterday morn- 
ing. Thete was an inquisition as to whether 
any of the assistants (that is, those of us with- 
out library degrees) had done anything to dis- 
courage the public. “A decrease in circula- 
tion,” Miss Creighton told us, shaking her 
head, “doesn't look good on the Annual Re- 
port.” 

“Annua! report?” I asked. 

Miss Creighton showed me a copy of last 
year's annual report. It contained a report by 
each of the heads of departments, filled with 
such adjectival effusions as “heart-warming” 
and “encouraging” and “gratifying.” 

“We were delighted,” said Miss Creigh- 
ton'’s report, “with the increased demands 
made upon us. The number of borrowers has 
increased by 11.3 per cent, the circulation has 
gone up 9.5 per cent, having reached a total 
of 345,617.” 
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“Always be on the alert,” Miss Creighton 
told us, “to discover ways and means of in 
creasing the circulation.” 

I was discussing the subject yesterday with 
Miss Budge, one of the other new assistants, 
while we were sitting on the horsehair sofa in 
the staff room, eating our peanut butter sand 
wiches. 

“We could give a door prize each month, 
I suggested. 

“We could wear seductive perfume and 
decolleté dresses,” giggled Miss Budge, “Or 
we could do a can-can in front of the library, 
while singing, 

We aim to please, 

It's our business to be at your service 

We were trying to find a word to rhyme 
with “service’’ when the buzzer sounded to 
warn us that it was one o'clock and time to go 
back to work. 


W hat They Use as Bookmarks 


To mark their place in a library book, 
people can either turn down the corner of a 
page, or else they can use a bookmark. The 
former method is frowned upon by librarians 
Miss Creighton iy up heart-rending posters 
with pictures of books with tears running 
down their bindings because they had been 
made unsightly through people turning down 
their pages instead of using bookmarks. 
Please use bookmarks,” the captions begged 

“Draw a national disgrace to the attention 
of the Public,” said Miss Creighton confi- 
dently, “and the Public will rise to the occa 
sion. 

They did. 

They stopped turning down page-corners 
They started using bookmarks 

“I wish,” said Miss Budge today, as she 
removed a rasher of bacon from between the 
covers of a book, “that Miss Creighton hadn't 
suggested that people use bookmarks.” She 
sighed and dropped a slice of bacon into a 
drawer which we had labelied “Bookmarks. 

“We've got quite a collection,’ I said hap- 
pily, looking over the contents of the drawer 
Miss Budge and I paused in our work to take 
inventory. 

“Here's the list,’ said Miss Budge a few 
minutes later, and she began to read off the 
items : 

1 rasher of bacon, 3 shoelaces, 7 postcards, 4 let 
ters, business, 1 letter, love, 3 pairs spectacles, 1 
lock hair, brunette, 2 jack knives, 1 carrot top, 1 
pressed daisy, 8 hairpins, 14 slice toast, buttered, 
9 snapshots, 3 nailfiles, 1 man’s sock, 2 combs, 1 


tube toothpaste, empty, 1 page torn from another 
library book. 
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After looking over the list, Miss Budge and 
I came to the conclusion that there is only 
one thing that people never use as a book- 
mark, and that is . . . a bookmark. 


The Staff Manual 


“| think it's time, said Miss Creighton the 
other day, “that you read the Staff Manual.” 
And she handed me a formidable typewritten 
volume in loose-leaf form. 

The staff manual, Miss Creighton ex- 
plained to me, is compiled by all the heads of 
departments, and revised from time to time. 
It is supposed to cover every conceivable con- 
tingency. How to write out overdue notices, 
how to cope with patrons who won't pay their 
fines, what to do if the boiler explodes. 

The first chapter of the staff manual tells 
us that library customers must always be re- 
ferred to as “patrons.” 

“Calling the patrons the “D.P.” (for “dear 
public’) is not to be condoned,’ the staff 
manual states, “and the word ‘borrower’ is 
entirely misleading, as the users of the library 
do not necessarily borrow the books, but may 
read them in the library.” It goes on to ex- 
plain that the word “patron,” besides its dig- 
nified connotation, is more accurate, because 
“it is the taxes of these people which provide 
for the library facilities and for our salaries.” 

Another chapter in the staff manual is en- 
titled ‘Helpfulness to Patrons.” “‘Assist- 
ants,”’ warns the staff manual, “must be sure 
of their ground before attempting to give 
guidance to a patron.” And it then proceeds 
to relate the regrettable incident of an assist- 
ant who, upon being told by a parton that he 
had enjoyed Of Mice and Men by Steinbeck, 
offered him Rats, Lice and History. 

Fortunately, Miss Budge told me, they 
don't cite you in the staff manual as a horrible 
example until you have left. I can foresee 
that the staff manual, when I have left, will 
be full of my misdeeds. 

Future librarians will shake their heads 
over the story of the former assistant who 
didn't know that the word “mate’’ was a 
chess term, and who, upon being asked by a 
patron whether the library possessed a book 
called How to Mate in Two Moves, replied, 
"No, sir, but we have other books on sex.” 

And there will probably be a place in the 
next revision of the staff manual for some 
other “‘regrettable incidents’’ such as the time 
a mild-mannered clergyman asked, “How do 
you like the colder weather?" and I, for rea- 
sons unknown, thought he said, “Have you 
got Forever Amber?” and fetched it for him. 
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And the time a man whispered to me, 
“Have you got For Men Only?’ and I, not 
knowing that that was the title of a book, di- 
rected him to the men’s lavatory. 

Although the staff manual is supposed to 
teach us how to cope with any situation that 
might arise, Miss Creighton frequently 
throws up her hands in despair since my ad- 
vent on the staff, and says, “I would have 
mentioned in the staff manual not to do that, 
but I never, not even in my wildest flights of 
imagination, thought that such an occasion 
might arise.” 

Miss Budge predicts an earlier and much 
bulkier revision of the staff manual for my 
benefit. With diagrams. 


Tea’s Ready! 


Yesterday, Miss Creighton said to me, 
“Miss Sim, it is your turn to make the tea 
this afternoon. Please reread chapter 18 of 
the staff manual on tea-making.”’ 

I took the staff manual out of the desk 
drawer, and retired to the workroom to study 
chapter 18. It explained about setting out the 
cups and saucers, and how many tea bags to 
use. I took it down with me when I went 
down to the staff room at 3:15 P.M., so that I 
could follow the instructions, step-by-step. 

When everything was in readiness, I went 
to the top of the stairs and shouted, “Tea's 
ready'” 1 called loud enough so that Miss 
Micklejohn, in the business office, could hear. 

Fourteen sharp “Shh’s” flew at me. It 
would not do, Miss Creighton told me, 
aghast, to let the patrons know that the staff 
has ten minutes off every afternoon for a cu 
of tea and a digestive biscuit. It was not pie | 
she told me, for public relations. 

The staff manual was immediately revised 
to state that “The assistant who makes the 
tea will thereafter go to each member of the 
staff separately and in turn, and whisper 
briefly, “Tea is ready.’ If a member of the 
staff is engaged in helping a patron, a signifi- 
cant but unobtrusive raising of the eyebrows 
on the part of the assistant who has made the 
tea will in all likelihood convey the message 
satisfactorily.” 

We go y to tea in two separate shifts 
of ten minutes each. We follow one another 
at a discreet interval, so that the patrons will 
think we are headed downstairs on business. 

Mr. Archibald and Miss Creighton sit 
through both shifts, to keep the conversation 
on a high intellectual plane. Sometimes we'd 
like to indulge in girl-talk over the teacups, 
about the merits of bleaching a forelock of 








our hair, or hw to make cranberry-grapef ruit 
punch, or Miss Micklejohn's new hat (pro- 
vided that Miss Micklejohn is on the other 
shift). Instead, we have to listen to a well 
hrased discussion on the merits of regional 
ibraries, andi are called upon to give our 
opinions of recent nonfiction. 

A few days ago Miss Budge and I schemed 
to steer the conversation to a subject in which 
we had versed ourselves ahead of time. For 
once, we told the other librarians, we were 
going to take over the tea conversation. We 
had read an obscure book on head-hunting, 
and felt that here was one topic on which we 
had more information than Mr. Archibald 
and Miss Creighton. 

We've been trying to work it into the con- 
versation ever since, but we find it difficult to 
break in with, “Speaking of shrinking hu- 
man heads. . .” 

“Oh, well,” said Miss Budge philosophi- 
cally, “Our store of knowledge won't be en- 
tirely wasted" She went on to explain that 
when we get bothersome patrons, we can have 
lots of fun thinking about cutting off their 
heads, scooping out the brains, filling the 
cavity with hot pebbles, and sitting them on a 
bookshelf in the workroom to shrink 


Patrons Are People 


Ever and anon someone complains to Mr. 
Archibald that one of the librarians has been 
insubordinate. Then that librarian has to sit 
down with « pamphlet which Miss Creighton 
keeps in her desk. The pamphlet is entitled, 
“Patrons Are People.” It is supposed to make 
us think twice. 

However. I contend that what the patrons 
put up with from us is nothing at all com- 
pared with what we suffer at their hands. 
Think of ai! the time I consumed the other 
day cross-questioning a lady who asked for a 
book called “The Red Fingernail” before I 
realized that what she wanted was The Scar- 
let Pimpernel, 

And whea a patron phoned to see whether 
we had the “Kinsmen Report,” could I be 
blamed for referring him to the secretary of 
the Kinsman Club? 

The library seems to attract “queer cus- 
tomers’ like sugar attracts flies. There's Mrs. 
Dusenheimer, who always ties her ferocious- 
looking Alsatian to the pillar beside our desk 
while she looks for her books. No one dares 
to say anything, because Mrs. Dusenheimer is 
as ferocious-looking as her dog 

There's Mr. Winchley who spends all day 
in the library from opening time to closing 
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time, with fifteen minutes off for lunch and 
supper. Mr. Winchley is assiduously engaged 
in reading the Encyclopedia Britannica. He 
now possesses all knowledge from A to L. 
Sometimes he comes across a striking fact, 
and runs to one of us librarians, encyclopedia 
in hand, to discuss it with us 

There's Mrs. Satterthwaite who insists that 
one of the librarians pick out all her books 
for her, because she doesn't like to touch 
books which Goodness-Knows-Who has han 
dled. Then we have to put them into a paper 
bag which she provides for the purpose, so 
that she can carry them to the health depart 
ment in the town hall across the street, to 
have them disinfected. 

And there's Mr. Fatheringham 

Mr. Fatheringham’s books are always sev 
eral weeks overdue. Our time limit, clearly 
stamped in the book and on the borrower's 
card, is two weeks. However, Mr. Fathering 
ham translates this to mean that if he can 
keep one book for two weeks, he can there 
fore keep two books for four weeks, three 
books for six weeks, and so on. As Mr 
Fatheringham usually takes out a minimum 
of six books, it's months before we see him 
again. 

In vain have we tried to explain the situa 
tion to Mr. Fatheringham. The senior mem 
bers of the staff have given it up long ago, 
but a new librarian always sets about com 
puting his fine, which at two cents a day per 
book, reaches astronomical figures 

“Oh, no, my dear,” Mr. Fatheringham 
will explain gently, as if to a backward child 
“I took home six books, you see, so I'm al 
lowed to keep them for twelve weeks. Six 
times two is twelve. I kept them twelve weeks 
to the day. You do understand now, don't 
you, my dear?” 

The more the new librarian tries to reason 
with Mr. Fatheringham, the more patiently 
he tries to correct what he sincerely believes 
to be her foggy thinking. As he leaves the li 
brary, he pats her kindly on the back, and says 
sympathetically, ‘It must be difficult at first 
with so many new things to learn. But I'm 
sure you'll find it simpler when you've been 
here a while longer.” 

And so Mr. Fatheringham leaves her mut 
tering to herself, “Two times six is twelve 
Six books. Two weeks per book. Twelve 
weeks.” 


The North End Branch 


Miss Dixon, who's in charge of the North 
End Branch, had her appendix out last week, 
and ever since that I've been taking her place 
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“It will be good experience for you,” Miss 
Creighton told me. 

The North End Branch is known as the 
“bad one."” The children who patronize it, 
I was told, were supercharged delinquents. I 
must, Miss Creighton told me, rule with an 
iron hand. 

After the first day, I realized that it wasn't 
so much that the children were bad as that 
there were so many of them, for such a long 
time. I soon reconciled myself to baby-sit- 
ting as a sideline. Mothers leave their babies 
with me while they do their shopping. I have 
become quite expert at stamping books while 
holding a couple of screaming babies on my 
lap. 

Little boys rush into the library when it 
opens at two o'clock in the afternoon to an- 
nounce, ‘My ma’s gone to a bridge party and 
she says for you not to send me home until 
supper time.” 

In vain do I try to interest them in the 
quiet pursuits of looking at picture books. 
Soon they liven things up by shooting elastics, 
jumping up and down on the tables, or 
wrestling. 

“If you don't behave yourselves, you'll 
have to go home,’ I periodically warn them. 
It's an empty threat and they know it. 

“You have to look after me until six 
o'clock,” they remind me, outraged, ‘Ma 
said.’ I can think of no answer to ‘Ma said.” 
Resignedly I send out for another round of 
bubble gum 

Last Saturday afternoon, one of the little 
boys fell against a bench and came up, scream- 
ing, with a stupendous nosebleed. It looked 
like the aftermath of an explosion in a jam 
factory. 

No sooner had I got the little boy cleaned 
up and sent home and the floor mopped up 
than a member of the library board came in. 
I hastily murmered a prayer of thanksgiving 
that he hadn't come five minutes earlier when 
all was blood and chaos, and hurried over to 
the desk, emanating poise and dignity, as a 
librarian should in the presense of a trustee. 

As I reached for the board member's books, 
he suddenly stared at me in horror, and asked, 
“What on earth have you been doing to 
yourself ?”’ 

Thinking that he was referring to the band- 
aid on my index finger, I assured him it was 
nothing to worry about. “Just cut myself 
while mending books,” I explained, and 
changed the subject to the weather 

But the board member was not to be side 
tracked. He seemed singularly solicitous. 
“Hadn't you better see a doctor?’ he asked 
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uneasily, “I'll phone Mr. Archibald to send 
over another onion to take your place.” 

I thought this was a lot of fuss to make 
over a sore finger. I explained to him that 
we librarians were always getting ourselves 
hurt. We'd spill boiling glue on our bare 
arms, or the knife would slip while we were 
binding books, as in the present instance. 

After the board member had left, apparent- 
ly still disturbed about me, I happened to 
glance down. 

“Oh dear,” I said. 

My white blouse was soaked, from top to 
bottom, with the little boy's blood. I looked 
as if I had just been stabbed several times in 
the heart. 

The next day I told Mr. Archibald about 
it. “Never mind,” he advised me, “It won't 
hurt to let the board members think that li- 
brarians are inured to hardship.” 


Storyhour at the North End Branch 


While Miss Dixon is recuperating from 
her appendectomy, I'm still in charge of the 
North End Branch. 

Every Saturday morning, there's a story- 
hour for the children, “It will be an experi- 
ence for you,” Miss Creighton told me. 

It was. 

On Saturday morning I came armed with 
carefully memorized fairy tales. But en 
chanted princes and gingerbread houses were 
tame fame to the North End kids. 

“Tell us one about space-guys,” they in- 
terrupted in the middle of my story, “Or tell 
us one of them stories where a guy kills an- 
other guy and then the police catch him.” 

I gave up the idea of fairy tales, and com- 
promised with stories of cowboys and In- 
dians, while the kids shouted suggestions for 
improvements. ‘Have him fall off his horse,” 
they'd yell excitedly, “Have his horse tram- 
ple him!” 

The kids brought their baby sisters with 
them to story hour. They brought bubble 
gum and sunflower seeds. And they brought 
dogs. 

One little pigtailed girl brought her dog, 
a dachshund. “His name is Wadsworth be- 
cause he is a Longfellow,” Pigtails told me 
importantly, “He's timid because he's that 
kind of a dog, and he’s valuable because he 
cost fifty dollars.” 

Wadsworth’s timidity endeared him to me. 
He slunk under a bench and caused no 
trouble, That is, he didn't cause any trouble 
for a few minutes. 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Perfection? 
By Harold A. Wooster 


i IS NATURAL to us in terms of early New 

England philosophy to consider ourselves 
“frail creatures of dust,” imperfect beings 
pursuing perfection without any real expec- 
tations of overtaking it. “Perfection” is re- 
oo with certain suspicion; a too-perfect 
ay is labelled ‘a weather-breeder.” There is 
an element of perfection in close conformity 
to pattern—a static condition where anything 
which happens is for the worse. An interest- 
ing contrast is in the cautious, conservative 
approach and the blatant claims and over- 
statements of much present-day advertising 
and salesmanship. A type of perfection can 
be gained by oversimplification, by paying 
too high a price. 

Perfection, so called, is a matter for some 
care and caution in the world of public li- 
braries, I have in mind a person who was 
harsh on herself any anyone who worked 
with her, the explanation being that she was 
a ‘perfectionist.’ Another had a different 
variety of the same disease in which she just 
had to be right; anything which went wrong 
just had to be an error traced to someone else. 
On one occasion the president of a library 
board, and I as librarian, carefully explained 
to a new janitor what we expected of him. 
He put on his hat and walked out of our 
lives, giving up the struggle for such perfec- 
tion. 


Perfect, and Static 


I once suffered frustration from an almost 
perfect example of fifteenth century French 
chateau architecture, built for a public library. 
It was superb, perfect, static for a period, 
time, original purpose, The only way it could 
be changed to meet a different period and 
work load was ) a process of corruption 
and spoiling. In fact I have seen many good 
buildings, with elements of perfection, 
spoiled by overcrowding, by expedients and 
compromises only justified by built-up pres- 
sures and needs. 

For quite a period libraries received very 
conservative book discounts. One reason was 
that in a number of ways they were difficult 
and exacting customers, who abused on- 


Harold Wooster is Librarian of the Newton, Massachu- 
setts, Free Library. 


approval privileges and returned books in 
poor condition, I have in mind a board of 
trustees which wore out a Willa Cather title 
deciding that it should not be made available 
to the public. 


Gazing Backward 


Distance can give an effect of perfection. 
Gazing backward, difficult times and circum- 
stances often seem perfect, compared with 
the deficiencies of the present. In fear of 
change, one can see terse in the status 
quo which are beyond reason. There is a type 
of perfection that some libraries seek, which 
is to be above criticism, above controversy, 
above questioning. If as libraries and library 
workers we are perfectly safe from criticism, 
we may be paying too high a price for this 
perfect, unruffled calm. I once knew a library 
which spent real time, money, and effort 
praising its perfections, hoping for the re- 
ward of gifts, added appropriations, etc. We 
live in an imperfect world a bit resentful of 
claims to perfection. In this case the bread 
cast on the waters did not return. The reac 
tion seemed to be that since the institution 
thought so well of itself, the citizen was 
under no obligation to do so. The “standing 
place” can easily show imperfections in the 
perfect, and make the imperfect look perfect 

It has been pointed out that libraries of an 
earlier era took pride in the perfections of 
their petty economies, in using the backs of 
envelopes and the backs of used cards for 
writing material, saving string, endless patch 
ing, a reluctance to discard anything of any 
possible use. There have been examples of 
economy which would be downright funny 
if they were not tragic in their effect 


A Costly Failure 


The matter of discarding and withdrawing 
books has its oddities. A man once explained 
to me his perfect system. When he had ac- 
cumulated a lot of books that he just did not 
want around, he gave them to the public 
library receiving credit for a benefaction 
while clearing the decks. ... As one sort of 
perfection we should remember that while 
the public sometimes taketh away without 
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due process, it also restoreth to an equal or 
greater degree, through donors. It should be 
noted that a failure to do constant, intelligent 
weeding can be destructive and costly 


Human Institution 


Massachusetts at one time took pride in the 
quantitative perfection of its public library 
system. Not a town or village was without its 
public library. But a closer look showed 
quality lacks and inadequacies which gave a 
sense of humility and challenge for improve- 
ment. 


A public library, as a very human institu- 
tion, cannot always be right and should not 
expect to be. Neither is the customer always 
right. Libraries operating on the theory of 
their infallibility may be paying too high a 
price in terms of human relations. The nurs- 
ery jingle about the crooked man, crooked 
mile, crooked sixpence, crooked stile, relates 
closely to public library work where one deals 
constantly with shortcomings, imperfections, 
oe trying to do well in spite of 
handicaps. 


While the institution in theory and prac 
tice is not perfect, its basic ideal of a lifetime 
persis opportunity freely available is a 
most noble concept. The traditions which 
have been established, the heights of service 
achieved make librarianship at its best a pro 
fession which can provide keen satisfaction 
One of the prettiest sights that I know is to 
see a busy, active library, a flow of persons 
coming and going, bringing, carrying away 
books, periodicals, music records ; it is a river 
of life which enriches a community. Yet it 
seldom, if ever, approaches perfection 


PROUD LIBRARY 


Ww" PEACOCK PROUD OF OUR NEW BOOKS 
announced the Munich library of the Special 
Services Division of the United States Army Head 
quarters Southern Area Command—and designed a 
peacock display to prove it. The body of the 
peacock, from the tip of the toes to the top of the 
topknot, was approximately 18”. The tail was ap 
proximately 24” from the top of the body behind 
the neck to the top of the tail feathers 


The body was cut from bright deep blue poster 
paper. A few scattered blue-green overtones were 
brushed on with water color paint. The beak, ey 
and topknot were painted. Although the body, 
neck, head, and topknot were all one piece, the 
outlines of the neck were cut down into the body 
about 4” and the two pieces of the body on each 
side of the neck were bent down and back slightly 
and fastened together with a piece of tape to give 
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1 curved effect to the body and make the neck and 
fre ad stand out 
The feet and legs were cut from gray-blue poster 
paper and touched up with water colors to give 
them depth. The legs were fastened to the peer 
with a 2” strip of cardboard so they were set bac 
behind the body about 44” to give a third dimen- 
sional effect 
Most of the tail was painted on blue-green poster 
paper. However a 4” strip of feathers below each 
eye’ and the tip feathers were cut from white 
drawing paper and shaded with water paints, The 
paper for the feathers below the “eyes was folded 
down the center and then cut on a slant to get the 
correct feathery effect. Each 4” piece was pasted to 
the tail so as to blend in with the painted feathers 
and so the top would come up slightly over the 
bottom of the “eye’’ to add to the third dimensional 
effect. The tip feathers were cut to fit under the 
eyes’ and then fringed. They were pasted to the 
tail so the feathers or fringe extended beyond the 
tail 
The ‘eyes’ were cut in a semi-heart shape from 
book jackets whose colors harmonized with those 
of the peacock, The ‘‘eyes’’ were pasted to the bases 
of the tip feathers in such a manner that they 
overlapped about 44”, thus giving continuity to the 
circle of book jackets 
The body of the peacock was fastened to the tail 
with two 4” stripes of cardboard to make it stand 
out about 2” from the tail 
The wings were six quill-shaped strips cut from 
the spines of the book jackets. One end of each 
strip was pasted to the body of the peacock and the 
other end to the tail, They were pasted on a slant 
and curved slightly outward to heighten the effect 
ot wings 
The background for the feet was made from dark 
green Bristol board. The tail and the cardboard 
supports to enable the peacock to stand alone were 
pasted to the Bristol board which did not extend 
beyond the “eyes” in the tail. Mitten letters were 
used for the lettering 
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Mexican Book Fair—Fantastico 
By Galja Barish Votaw 


66 QANTASTICO” is the word that comes to 

your mind as you try to make your 
“ rough the dense crowds attending the 
Fertig Mexicano Del Libro held at the Ciuda- 
dela in Mexico City in the late fall. No mat- 
ter how inadequate your Spanish, how short 
your acquaintance with the country, the book 
fair makes you Mexico-conscious. 

Mexico has dug deep into her past in the 
last few years and the treasures found in the 
excavations of the pyramids, temples, and 
tombs have served a greater purpose than 
mere tourist attractions, though fwrismo is 
the third largest industry in the country. 
The findings el awakened the citizenry to 
greater pride in their ancient civilization and 
os appreciation of their historic fight for 

reedom. 

The government uses the book fair as one 
of the channels to imbue her citizens with 
greater knowledge of their country's develop- 
ment as a democratic republic and of the 
potentialities in arts, crafts, and industry that 
are open to the people. 

“The Avenue of Books”’ at the fair is lined 
with stalls, decorated with reproductions of 
works by French, Mexican, and Spanish art- 
ists, and stocked with books in every imagin- 
able field. Textbooks, comics, fairy tales, and 
novels of many lands hobnob with works of 
ae | psychiatry, science, and arts trans- 
ated into Spanish from many tongues. Cheap 
pre editions vie for attention with the 

nest bound volumes, many beautifully illus- 
trated. The books are sold at a considerable 
discount as the government and the publish- 
ers unite in their efforts to induce the people 
to read and own more books. 

All through the fair ground there are long 
counters displaying lithographs, pen and ink 
sketches of Mexican scenes which can be pur- 
chased for a few pesos, Large boards display 
the more expensively priced works in oils and 
other media, most A; them done by native 
artists, Children’s drawings are on display 
too and occasionally one comes upon a group 
of children and a teacher illustrating the tech- 
nique used in the schools. 

The air is filled with recorded classical 
music, Here and there one hears snatches of 
foreign language study records and the sound 
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tracks carry the conversation and music of the 
movies and puppet shows. All medias of 
education and recreation are used to attract 
the crowds. And most events are held out 
of doors. Autumn in Mexico City is a rain 
less season, the skies are clear, the stars 
bright. The crowds come to hear the band 
and orchestra concerts and see the ballet, all 
given out of doors, free and almost uniform- 
ly good. 

Between entertainments the people visit 
the booths representing different states and 
districts of the country, with graphic exhibits 
of local crafts and geographic, agricultural, 
and industrial characteristics 

When I attended the sixth book fair, held 
last fall, I received a particular thrill in see 
ing the long queues in front of the Estados 
Unidos de America’s booth, waiting patiently 
for their turn to receive pamphlets written in 
Spanish and giving our history and foreign 
ar Many of the recipients stopped near 

y to look over the contents with eager 
curiosity. 

Labor unions, newspapers, government de 
partments had their places at the fair. The 
exhibit of the history of printing and press 
held in one of the permanent buildings on 
the Plaza de la Ciudadela was one of the 
biggest attractions that year, for Mexico is 
proud of her claim that hers was the first 
printing press in the Americas. The line in 
front of the exhibit progressed slowly, de 
corously ; many an aged grandfather followed 
his young grandson, listening attentively as 
the lad read the explanations of the illustra 
tions. The same building housed a fine col 
lection of paintings by Mexican artists 

The fair was open from 6:00 to 11:00 
nightly and all day Saturdays but in order to 
get a place at the Teatro de la Ferio del Libro, 
a temporary building which housed the vari 
ous aoe given sometimes twice an evening 
you came to the fair early. 

I saw there a play by Marco Antonio and 
Othon Diaz given by La Escuela de Teatro 
de la Universidad Veracruzana. “'S F Z 33 
Escuela” is a powerful drama and the cast 
that night gave a simple, sympathetic per 
formance. In a Hollywood sense the produc 
tion was in no way colossal. The simple 
stage properties needed careful handling, to 
put it mildly. But the young men and women 
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in the play knew what they were portraying 
and the audience was right with them. They 
lived through the tragedy of the teacher in 
his fight against ignorance, superstition, bu- 
reaucracy, and greed. A tourist, anxious to 
understand and to learn, was carried away 
both with the performance and the audience 
response. 

t was the play and the audience there that 
gave me the clue to my fascination with the 
book fair. What I enjoyed most was being 
submerged in crowds of people when they 
were not “meeting” tourists, selling them 
things, or telling them of Mexico's history 
and culture. 

Our amigos to the South describe their 
country as “the oldest new democracy in the 
Americas.” They point with pride at their 
freedom of press and speech and their social 
security laws, but they gloss over their slender 
compulsory education laws and the void in 
protection of women and children in indus- 
try. The fair is their “adult” education, at 
least one avenue to it. And though Mexico 
City calls itself “the Paris of the Americas,” 


LIBRARY SKETCHES 
(Continued from page 159) 
I was in the middle of the story when Pig 
tails sounded the alarm. 
“Where's Wadsworth?” 
denly. 


she shouted sud- 


And, indeed, Wadsworth was nowhere to 
be found. 

“There he goes!’ shouted one of the boys 
I ran to the door in time to see Wadsworth 
high-tailing it across the street, cars missing 
him by centimeters. 

“Oh, get him, Library Lady,” screamed 
Pigtails, ‘He cost fifty dollars. 

It was thirty below zero outside, but I 
didn’t take time to grab my coat. I chased 
after Wadsworth, my smock flapping in the 
wind. 

In spite of Wadsworth’s short legs (al- 
though he was a dog-and-a-half long, he was 
only half a dog high), he had run two blocks 
before I caught up with him. 

Then there was the problem of transport- 
ing him back to the library. The only way to 
carry a dachshund, I realized bitterly, was for 
two people to do it, tandem-style 

As I struggled to pick up Wadsworth, a 
policeman who had witnessed the incident 
came up and offered me his coat. I replied 
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those who might justify the title do not at 
tend the fair, But the people in general go 
there nightly and show an eagerness and curi- 
osity in their own culture and history that are 
touching. 

The people who come to the fair are poate 
dressed. The men’s suits are a little tight and 
more than a little shabby; the boys’ trousers 
have many patches. The women's dresses are 
mostly black and their dark rebozos hold 
their babies snugly close to their bodies, 
These people look like the proud mixture of 
Indian, Spanish, and a dash of French that 
they are. Their dark eyes look sad, but their 
mouths and their eyes respond readily to a 
friendly smile. 

If you go to Mexico in the fall visit the 
book fair, for there you will see the people 
as they learn much about their own country 
and a little about their neighbor to the North 
The book fair is theirs: walk slowly, in 
rhythm with them, speak softly, and listen 
with sympathy and understanding. You will 
leave Mexico richer because of the experi 
ence 


rather snappily that I looked sufficiently ridic 
ulous carrying a dachshund without wearing 
a buffalo coat. “You take the coat,” he told 
me, “And I'll carry the dog.” 

Wadsworth's mistress, having witnessed 
the transfer of her property, thought the dog 
had been arrested, and burst into hysterical 
sé »bs 

“Gosh,” said the policeman, setting Wads 
worth down inside the door of the library, “I 
guess you librarians have as bad a time as 
policemen.” 

‘Worse,’ I assured him, staunching Pig 
tails tears with a corner of my smock, ‘Far, 
far worse.” 


ss8 
AMONG ALL THE STACK-TOPS 


Over all the building 

Night settles into quiet, table-lights glow; 
Books are waiting on their shelves 

he stamp-pad dries, the phone is quiet 
The latest Wilson Bulletin is read 

Che closing hour, that magic minute 

Is pointed on the clock 


Twenty patrons enter, 
I'wenty questions, 
Ten returns 
Forty books go out! 
( Apologies to Goethe, of COMT SE ) 
Lou SANDERS, Assistant 
Children's Department 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library 
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“This Christmas Give Books” 


By Marion L. Simmons 


667T His CHRISTMAS GIVE BOOKS, the gift 
that will be opened more than once” 
that was the slogan for the Community 
Book Fair sponsored by the Friends of the 
Rochester, New York, Public Library 
The book fair, held in the central court of 
the library's main building, began on Octo- 
ber 17 and wound up with National Book 
Week, on November 20. It was a really gala 
occasion in which the library, the morning 
newspaper, and eleven book dealers partici- 
pated. The mayor proclaimed the period of 


the fair as ‘Book Month in Rochester.” 


The library's large central court was con- 
verted into an old-fashioned Christmas book 
shop with a colorful facade, complete with 
a pantalooned youngster pecking in the win 
dow, More than four hundred books, the 
best of 1954 and some children’s books of 
earlier vintage, were selected by a committee 
of librarians, These books were displayed 
under seventeen different subject headings, 
ranging from OUTSTANDING NOVELS and TO 
THINK ABOUT to PRESCHOOL AND PICTURI 
Books. All the books were duplicate copies 
provided by the library. 

In addition to books, there were a number 
of exhibits on book production loaned by 
publishers, original illustrations, manus« ripts, 
galleys, the finished product, and promotional 
materials 


Order Forms 


To make it convenient for fair visitors to 
select their Christmas books, book order 
forms were available, The patron could fill 
in essential information about the books and 
check the participating dealer whom he 
wished to have supply them. Orders (both 
of them!) were forwarded to the dealers by 
the library. 

The fair opened on a Sunday evening with 
a reception for local authors to which the 
public was invited, Sixty-seven authors at- 
tended. After a talk on ‘Books That Live’ 
by Dr. John R. Slater, professor emeritus of 
English at the University of Rochester, the 
Friends served cider and doughnuts 


Marion Simmons is Public Relations Director of the 
Rochester, New York, Public Library 
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Rochester Public Library 


The program of events during the rest of 
the fair brought well known authors, editors 
and illustrators to the library. The Friends 
group provided hosts and hostesses for each 
of the events 

The opening program was held in the cen 
tral court within the fair itself. With the 
exception of the personal appearances after 
speeches elsewhere in the city, all programs 
were planned for the library auditorium 
which is on the third floor. However, a pro 
gram in the midst of the fair exhibit brought 
such favorable comment that we decided to 
hold all ensuing programs there. There was 
a certain amount of traffic in the background 
as the library carried on business as usual 
but many people who might not have known 
about the program on the third floor enjoyed 
hearing the speakers downstairs 

Six of our speakers made radio and/or TV 
appearances, and there was an autographing 
party at one of the department stores 

In publicizing the events the newspapers 
cooperated very well. Those book dealers 
who do newspaper advertising gave som¢ 
space to the fair. 

Through the generosity of a local printing 
firm, we had 200 posters printed without 
charge from a design done by our staff artist 
The library mimeographed 1,000 lists of the 
exhibit books which ran to seventeen pages 
We also multigraphed 20,000 bookmarks ad 
vertising the fair on one side and giving the 
program on the other. 


Separate programs 
also were mimeographed 
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We did some direct mailing of letters to 
special interest groups. Notices were sent to 
bulletins of various groups in fields allied to 
the interest of speakers. 

Radio stations used our spot announce 
ments all during the fair. Both television 
stations used special slides for spots. 

We had two window displays in very good 
downtown locations, using material designed 
by our exhibits division. Some of the book 
dealers incorporated the fair poster in their 
window aleve as well as using it inside the 
store. 

In the front lobby we set up a 4’ x 6’ sign 
which served as a calendar of events with a 
photograph of the speaker or the jacket of 
one of his books. For each speaker the ex- 
hibits division arranged a peg-board display 
of the speaker's publications, together with 
biographical material. 

Since our Friends group is new, not yet 
having had the first anniversary of its charter, 
this was their first big project. We had a 
membership table set up all during the fair 
and acquired a goodly number of new mem- 
bers. The Friends paid all of the expenses 
of the book fair 

As the first venture of its kind, both for 
the library and the Friends, it taught us a lot 
Five weeks was a bit long to sustain interest 
four would probably have been better. And 
October was too early a start for a Christmas 
slogan. We were trying to keep it early, so 
that the stores would - us urge people to 
come to the fair. We felt that during the 
Christmas season they would only be inter 
ested in calling people into their stores. The 





timing on that score would apparently have 
made no difference. Another year we will 
more likely begin with Book Week. In that 
way we won't be contributing to the forma 
tion of the “Anti - People - Who - Celebrate 
Christmas - Before - Thanksgiving - League,” 
which was suggested by the long-suffering 
husband of a member of the Friends board 

With all of its ups and downs our Com- 
munity Book Fair was an exciting project 
We feel that it was successful in its aim to 
direct the thinking of the community toward 
books: 29,500 people came to the main li- 
brary during the fair. We know that many 
of them were newcomers. And we set a rec 
for attendance when more than 1,000 
people visited the library on each of the first 
cight days of the fair. 

Whatever the competition, the book is still 
the thing and fills a need satisfied by no other 
media. If you don't believe it, stir up a book 
fair and convince yourself ! 


ord 
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St. Paul Spring Fair 


By Perrie Jones 


A SPRING FAIR was sponsored last May by 
the St. Paul Public Library, the St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art. In planning our 
fair we decided (1) that it should be for 
adults as well as children; (2) that it should 
be in the spring instead of the fall, counting 
on the advantages of more reading time in 
vacation just ahead and a more open calendar 
in community activities; (4) that it should 
stimulate interest in the world around us, the 
outdoors, in view of the coming vacation; 
(4) that we should allow plenty of time for 
all who came—whether for workshops, film 
showings, children’s theater, craft participa- 
tion, or evening talk—-to look at the books 
displayed. Numbers were important, but even 
more so was the intensity of the experience. 
It was early in November that we reserved 
Stem Hall (72'x 116’), part of the munici- 
pal auditorium and only a stone’s throw from 
the main library, for our first book fair. Being 
a municipal unit we had the great advantage 
of rent, fioht, janitor service free. Our good 
fortune also extended to a loan of 1,000 
books of our own choosing from the St. Paul 
Book and Stationery Company 


Perrie Jones is Librarian of the St. Pa Minnesota, 
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The joint sponsorship with the St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art provided an addi 
tional unit, a green-and-white-striped tent 
Rice Park directly across from the main |: 
brary, and the added attraction of demonstra 
tion of and participation in Many varieti 
of crafts and elementary arts 

Final arrangements provided for 2,400 
school children, signed up by school 
fourth through ninth grades on th 
school days—Thursday, Friday, Monday, and 
Tuesday—-300 each forenoon and afternoon 
The groups of 300 were split in two, 150 
going first to Stem Hall and then to the tent 
and 150 reversing that order. Stem Hall 
offered workshops in bird identification and 
fishing and a craft demonstration booth. Th 
tent provided facilities for actual art partici 
pation, as well as outdoor attractions in th 
park 

Volunteers and library staff acted as guid 
and introduced adults, as well as children, to 
the attractively arranged books on the 39 
tables where they were urged to look them 
over, leave requests if they wished (600 did ) 
and—incidentally—make out applications for 
library cards 


(Continued on page 169) 
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Browsing Hour among Children’s Books 
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A Young People’s Room for St. Louis 


By Josephine Farrington 





HE UNFORBIDDING LIBRARY was the he ad 


ing of an editorial in the St. Louis Post 

Dispatch, and SPECIAL LIBRARY ROOM FOR 
TEEN-AGERS was the banner headline across 
a feature article in the same paper, just bef or« 
the opening of the new Young People's De 
partment in the St. Louis Public Library last 
May 

We had long been “hep” to the need for 
such a department for teen-agers and young 
adults, but lack of funds had prevented its 
establishment. Then in January 1954, when 
a higher tax rate brought an increased in 
come, our first step was to see that plans and 
dreams for a young people’s room came truc 

A specialist in work with young people, 
Opal Cole Eagle, was appointed chief of the 
new department She began immediately to 
order books. Then a room in the central li 
brary was equipped with modern blond birch 
furniture, wrought iron lamps, comfortable 
couches, and a record player fitted with ear 
phones for ‘quiet listening 


Long before the opening date could be an 
nounced, Mrs. Eagle began making talks to 
Mothers’ Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and other groups, and at assembly programs 


Josephine Farrington is Chief of the Public Relations 
Department, St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 
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in the more than thirty public, private, and 
parochial high schools in St. Louis 

As soon as the date of opening seemed 
certain, invitations to an open house went to 
all high schools in the city, to high school 
librarians and teachers, to university deans, to 
directors of the YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, 
and the Catholic Youth Council, library board 
members, a number of civic leaders, and to 
the 98 high school delegates to the Young 
Adults Council 

Photographers from the two St. Louis daily 
newspapers attended the open house and pi 
tures appeared the next day. Prom, a populat 
local magazine for teen-agers, carried a pic 
ture of the room and a letter from the librar 
ian in an early issue. Weekly papers in the 
St. Louis area carried a news story, as did 
Show-Me Libraries,” a publication of the 
Missouri State Library, some church bulletins 
the ALA's “Top of the News,” and S« ptem 
ber high school papers which missed the story 
in their spring issues 

Television was not overlooked in publiciz 
ing the new department, the Yourg People’s 
Dx partment be ing featured in a series of pho 


phs 


The Young People’s Department has 
brought new life and gaiety to the staid halls 
of the St. Louis Public Library. 
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What Motivates Secondary School 


Voluntary Reading? 


By Virginia Tozier 


Ts MAJORITY OF PUPILS in a secondary 

school are enslaved by the collective 
opinion of the group, which powerfully af- 
fects all personal activities including volun- 
tary reading. Since this is so, the school li- 
brarian who would increase the reading of 
books for pleasure and enrichment would do 
well to give first attention to what ‘the gang” 
thinks of the library and the librarian. If she 
can be objective enough to face the truth, and 
brave enough to tackle public opinion should 
it seem to be negative or worse, a great deal 
can be done to promote reading in that 
school. 

If, as in most cases, the school library has 
been imposed upon the school by state law or 
regulation, and not set up to fill an expressed 
need by the students and teachers, her task is 
to create interest in and identification with the 
library through participation. A library 
board should be set up to function under the 
chairmanship of the librarian, meeting from 
time to time at her request. The principal, 
teachers representing each department, and 
students representing each grade, should be 
the members. They should be appointed by 
the principal for terms of one school year, to 
serve in an advisory capacity to the librarian 
with special attention to the following areas: 

To develop a program of library service to the 
school, 

To assist in making library policy for selecting, 
evaluating, and discarding Mew 

If board members are capable and popular 
leaders of the student body and the faculty, 
and if 7 can be made to take responsibility 
for identifying the library needs of the school 
and advising the librarian as to ways in which 
they may be met, the library will begin to be 
a vital part of the school. If the librarian will 
graciously pm inform, and carry out the 
decisions of the board, she too will soon enjoy 
a closer and more meaningful relationship 
with her patrons, and take on a new dimen- 
sion in the life of the school. 

Equally important in effective public rela- 
tions is bringing student library assistants ac- 
tively into the management of library opera- 


Virginia Tozier is Librarian, Edgemont High School, 
Scarsdale, New York. 
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tions. A central committee of three library 
assistants can be set up to supervise the week 
ly work schedule, suggest improvements in 
routines, and plan special projects and dis 
plays. By appointing each member for three 
weeks, and staggering the terms so that one 
is added and one dropped each week, con 
tinuity and participation by all student library 
workers is assured. 


Influences on Reading 


Other influences on any student's attitude 
toward reading for pleasure and enrichment 
come from teachers, librarians, and parents, 
and such mass media as the moving pictures, 
radio, and television. Parents who set a good 
example in the quality and quantity of their 
reading, and then take the time to discuss 
books and share ideas with their children can 
promote voluntary reading. Teachers and li- 
sors who know young people individual 
ly, and the books they like through having 
read them, can recommend appropriate selec 
tions and increase enjoyment.: If the teacher 
uses good group techniques in reading proj 
ects such as letting friends work together, and 
good readers helping poor ones, she can in 
crease her effectiveness. The school librarian 
should demonstrate her friendly cooperation 
with all teachers, and especially with the 
public library if the library good will, and 
voluntary reading are to continue outside of 
school. Instead of replacing reading, popular 
entertainment nowadays can promote it if 
skillfully used. 

When the many and not the few look upon 
the library as a friendly and interesting place 
to spend time regularly, it is necessary to con 
sider the quality and the quantity of reading 
materials in relation to the needs of the stu 
dents, and the practical matter of ac cessibility 
Because of the rapid growth of interests and 
abilities from grades seven through twelve, a 
six-year school has what amounts to two li 
braries. Books which are right and appealing 
to children in grades seven, eight, and nine 
are of little use to those in ten, eleven, and 
twelve and vice versa. Of course, there is 
some overlapping, but far more books are 
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needed than in a three- or four-year school 
serving the same number of pupils because of 
the two different publics. 

Supplying books and other materials to 
meet the basic needs of the curriculum is of 
first importance, and this includes reference 
materials, core materials, and enrichment 
reading as well as books suitable for the vari- 
ous maturity levels and interests and abilities 
of all the pupils. To build the reading habit 
and a lifelong enjoyment of books, and to re- 
place the trashy books often picked up by stu- 
dents outside of school, the library should 
provide pleasure books of all types. In select- 
ing these books, it should be guided by the 
natural interests of the students so as to stimu- 
late the greatest amount of voluntary reading. 

Magazines and newspapers have great ap- 
peal to students, and also provide pleasure 
and relaxation. The books in a school library 
should be attractive, and using plastic covers 
to protect the colorful book Tots is worth 
while. Constantly changing displays of books 
and book covers create interest. Including 
student news items, jokes, etc., on bulletin 
boards in the library make it an information 
center. Using such themes as ‘Reading is 
fun!” and organizing reading clubs publicize 
the entertainment to be found in wot wos Al- 
though library publicity planned around stu- 
dent ideas may not be as professional as that 
initiated by the librarian, it is more apt to 
strike a spark with the student body, and so 
should have priority. 


Books Belong in Library 


In almost every instance, books in a school 
should be under the administration of the 
school library, and be in the library when not 
in use. Classroom libraries should be bor- 
rowed from the central library for the period 
needed, and then returned so that all the chil- 
dren in the school and not just one class may 
read them. The fact that the librarian is re- 
sponsible for the care and the circulation of 
all the books means better service for the 
whole school. Of course the school library 
must be freely accessible to every student be- 
fore and after school, or for one or more 
periods during the day. If it is not, those who 
come on late buses or leave early for work 
and have no free periods can never use the 
library. 

When a study hall is held in the library 
it ceases to be a library. Space is wasted by 
students doing nonlibrary homework, and 
time is wasted by the librarian doing nonpro- 
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fessional monitoring. Necessary study hall 
discipline can destroy the most carefully 
built-up library atmosphere and good student- 
librarian relationships, by substituting polic- 
ing for relaxed informality. 


Differences Affect Reading 


Individual differences powerfully affect 
voluntary reading because they complicate 
the problem of book selection to meet varying 
seal 9 The student should be helped to find 
a book he can read with ease, no matter how 
much below or above his age group it may be. 
He should be encouraged to enjoy reading 
books at a level where he is, and then led 
from there by the librarian as his growth in 
reading ability and maturation make improve- 
ment in taste possible. The good reader 
should be complimented for his success, and 
the superior student should be constantly 
challenged so that his vital powers are not 
dissipated or wasted but stimulated and de- 
veloped. All students should be exposed to 
new interests through the books they read, in 
order that they may grow in insight and 
broaden their horizons. 

Curiosity is a built-in mechanism in every 
child from the brightest to the slowest, which 
is an invaluable aid to teachers and librarians 
It is especially strong in the junior high school 
when childish interests begin to give way to 
adolescent awareness of the world outside the 
self. These are the years when imaginations 
are most active, and young people are not 
quite so busy with school and social affairs as 
they will be later. Although individual in- 
terests are as evident at this age as at any 
other, the background of experience during 
these years is more uniform than in older stu- 
dents, so that in general the interests of these 
years tend to be somewhat stereotyped. The 
interests of boys of all ages are more alike 
than those of boys and girls in any age group, 
so sex is the most important factor in interest. 
Such themes as adventure, animal life, nature, 
child life, excitement, humor, mischief, 
thrills, mystery, realism, and suspense have 
great popularity in books. 

In grades ten, eleven, and twelve books 
which introduce all kinds of adult problems 
are of general interest. Current events, prob- 
lems of national life, vocations students may 
later follow, sports, personal development, 
and such questions as the meaning of life, 
true values, right and wrong become impor- 
tant. Since interests become more unique and 
individualized in these years, through varying 
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experiences which enrich background and de- 
velop personality, the librarian must constant- 
ly be alert to the growth and changes in each 
student to keep his reading appropriate to his 
development. As competition for his time 
becomes more intense, more stimulation 
should be giyen to his interest in reading 
through books of more immediately practical 
or pleasurable value to him, Up-to-date, time- 
ly books will be read, and provide vicarious 
experience to youth. Through films, trips, 
radio and television programs curiosity can be 
guided into a will to learn by means of the 
enrichment reading in books, or it can be 
killed by dull and repetitious or inappropriate 
material, 

Travel books are popular with both girls 
and ey in these years. Girls become in- 
terested in romantic literature at about thir- 
teen, while boys only become interested in 
this type of novel during late adolescence. 
Magazines about mechanics, sports, athletics, 
and G-men appeal to boys, while sentimental 
adult fiction, “true life’’ stories, and stories 
of movie stars are read by girls. Once they 
have acquired the taste for adult fiction, both 
boys and girls read no more juvenile material. 


Fundamental Characteristics 


J. M. Ross says that “Children read be- 

cause of three fundamental characteristics of 
their nature—curiosity, desire. for wish ful- 
fillment, and the tendency to imitate,” and 
the librarian would do well to use all three in 
the promotion of reading. Consider the com- 
ics which are among the favorite reading mat- 
ter of all children, even those who read good 
literature. Luella Cole says: 
Their vocabulary is relatively easy. Each book of 
comics contains about 10,000 words, of which 
9,000 are among the commonest in the language. 
There is some slang, but such words do not exceed 
five per cent of the reading matter. The chief ap- 
peal of the comics to children rests upon love of 
excitement, adventure, mystery, sport, and humor— 
but they act also as wish fulfillment of all things 
children would like to do or be. 


To find out what wishes children may have, 
ask them to write the answer to the following 
three wishes. 

I wish I were— 


I wish I could— 
I wish I might— 


If teachers and librarians can find such clues 
to children’s dreams through the above meth- 
od, or by talking with parents, books might 
be suggested which would provide excellent 
voluntary reading. 


How many young 9 today are sur- 
rounded by older people they can imitate who 
read, enjoy, and discuss books as a normal 
and regular part of the daily routine? In the 
school library the student who never sees his 
parents, brothers, or sisters read can watch 
teachers and classmates browsing, taking out 
books, enjoying reading and discussing 
books. Since a very large per cent of second- 
ary school books are of adult level, teachers 
can do nothing which is more influential in 
promoting voluntary reading than to fre- 
quently and publicly take out books from the 
library and then to share the pleasure they 
find in them with their classes. The best 
school library is the one used regularly by 
everyone from the principal to the youngest 


pupil. 


Taste through Guidance 


A librarian in a small or medium-size 
school who is closely associated with the pu- 
= from the day they march through the li- 

rary as a class making the seventh-grade 
orientation tour of the school to the trium- 
phant recessional march on graduation day, 
can work wonders in developing taste in 
reading through guidance. Knowing the 
reading level of the child and his current in 
terests, and winning his confidence to the 
point that he goes to her for help and advice, 
she can lead him from wherever he is, to 
broader and deeper interests in keeping with 
his mental and physical growth and experi 
ence. This, of course, takes time and patience, 
as nothing is gained by cramming books down 
student's throats. 


Effective Trick 

Such an old but effective trick as telling the 
most exciting or appealing bit of a book and 
then leaving the listener “cliff hanging,” full 
of interest and anxiety to know what comes 
next, is indirect guidance which has mo- 
tivated the reading of many a library book. 
Teachers who make their own curiosity clear 
and contagious, and sometimes start an as- 
signment with “The other day I was read 
ing...’ rather than “Read this chapter and 
hand in a report tomorrow” are guiding and 
motivating good reading. However, honesty 
should be basic in giving such advice. When 
you do not like a book some student asks you 
about, tell him so; and if you add that many 
other people have liked it, he may still read 


the book, but will respect your truthfulness 
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Literature courses are included in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum to enrich the stu- 
dents’ background of ideas and to foster in- 
terest in good books and fine writing so that 
reading may be a lifelong ape In prac- 
tice required reading, which is inappropriate 
to the maturity level and reading ability of 
many pupils, has caused a great number to 
hate not only the required classics which they 
read, but all reading. Book reports which are 
often copied from some book digest, without 
reading the book at all, turn the attention of 
the reader from what suspense there is in the 
book to the conventional details required by 
the teacher. Both of these common practices 
are an enormous handicap to voluntary read- 
ing. It is reasonable that a minimum of qual- 
ity be required in school reading, but a list is 
never as satisfactory as individual help by 
the teacher or librarian, and when a required 
list is made, it should be long enough so as to 
give suitable books for all levels of readers. 
If the pupil is below his mental age in read- 
ing ability, the teacher should take the re- 
sponsibility for helping him to improve. 
Book reports which stress helping others to 
know about the book, through suggestions as 
to who would like it and why, shift the em- 
phasis from cross examination to points the 
reader liked in the book. Allowing some 
freedom of selection is most necessary as 
young people do not expect to enjoy required 
reading. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once said: 

A man ought to read just as inclination leads him; 
for what he reads as a task will do him little good. 


A young man should read five hours a day, and so 
may acquire a great deal of knowledge. 


Since involuntary task reading is all too 
often approached with apathy and antagon- 
ism nowadays, and inclination leads to tele- 
vision, a school librarian who agrees with Dr. 
Johnson needs to understand the psychologi- 
cal factors underlying adolescent motivation 
in order to encourage more and better vol- 
untary reading. 
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ST. PAUL SPRING FAIR 


(Continued from page 164) 

The two evenings, Thursday and Friday, 
were particularly for adults—a talk on ocean 
mysteries by a nationally known physicist- 
meteorologist from the University of Minne- 
sota, and a new film of a canoe trip through 
the Superior-Quetico Wilderness area (Min- 
nesota and Canada). Both evenings were suc- 
cessful; for the second there was standing 
room only. After the performances those 
present stayed and browsed until lights were 
dimmed. , 

Saturday and Sunday offered such lures as 
puppet shows, national dancing, children’s 
theater, colored slides of Minnesota wild 
flowers, demonstration of trained dogs in 
obedience tests, and outdoor Operation of a 
potter's wheel, At noon Seturday the Meet- 
the- Authors -and - Artists Luncheon attracted 
some 225 with a score of local artists and au- 
thors as guests. : 

Of the total attendance of 5,000, slightly 
more than 50 per cent were children, Dur- 
ing the week-end adults and family groups 
predominated, The public was delighted with 
the experiment. Many attended who had 
never been aware of the library before. For- 
tunately, we were next door to municipal 
arena known to all the prize fight, hockey, 
and pop concert fans in town. The affair was 
gay in decor, friendly and exciting. 

The library, the art school, and the St. Paul 
Book and Stationery Company felt they 
profited by the six days during which the 
— gave excellent publicity, The is ars 
ibrary and the art school were definitely 
news. 

Total expenditures ran to $1,700, a large 
part of which was for the printed booklists. 
We do not expect to repeat this experiment 
for another five years, perhaps, and we hope 
then to improve upon it, but we have made 
a complete file of organization, samples, rec- 
ords, etc., for future use, which we will be 
glad to send to anyone wishing a packet of 
information (but please enclose 12 cents 
postage! ). 
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Let's Not All{!Be Square 


By Richard D. Gannon 


HOSE AMONG US who talk about recruit- 
ment somehow miss the real center of 
the problem: ours is not a very desireable 
occupation in the eyes of others. 
Let's take a look at ourselves. But brace 
yourself ; here is what students, teachers, and 
some other librarians have said of us: 


Our Language | 


Our language is too complex, vague, and 
often gives lofty impressions to simple goals 
and statements. We talk a lot about nothing. 
We use such phrases as “the library is the 
center of the school,”’ and, ‘books are tools,”’ 
though only the naive would believe the for- 
mer and an idiot the latter. 

Our professional literature, they say, is so 
dull that only a few can stand reading it. 

And while we talk and talk with such 
fluency, we talk to ourselves. Who's going 
to listen to a bunch of “squares,” no matter 
how interesting our little technical points are 
to a few? 


Our Attitudes 


School librarians, say our critics, are char- 
acterized by their meekness first and coward- 
ice second. They are afraid to stand up and 
be counted on anything they say they believe 
in. Books are taken off the shelves at the first 
bent of anyone's grandmother not liking the 
titles. And good books are censored before 
they reach the shelves, especially in high 
schools, Hemingway and Steinbeck are sup- 
pressed though college teachers plead that the 
good authors be on school shelves. 

School librarians hesitate to take a position 
even when pushed around by other teachers. 
They bow to almost any administration. Dis- 
cipline students are sent to us from study 
halls, we are crowded on work loads, and 
some librarians go without a free period or 
reasonable lunch hour. Many fail to spend 
allowed budgets. And many are afraid to ask 
for what they need desperately. No guts! 


Our Personality 


We allegedly don't shine too much in a 
world of men and women. If you can under- 
stand what one teacher thought, very little 


“Richard Gannon is Librarian of the Williamson, New 
York, Central School. 
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else has to be said. “All men’, he said, 
“should be masculine and all women femi- 
nine, with no crossbreeds.’’ We should see 
to it that crossbreeds do not represent any 
part of the library “pipes 

All we have to be is normal in a normal 
world, in all ways. 


Our Technique f 


If businessmen relied on library tech 
niques, some say they would all be pushing 
apple carts or selling deep freeze units in 
Lower Slobbovia. Librarians are prone to nos 
changing. What they are taught, they do, but 
little else unless forced by situation. 

Librarians are nice little perfectionists. In- 
stead of looking around for faster ways of 
getting work done, they seep in tradition, and 
are bound by it. 

Little imagination is used in attacking the 
routines that take so much of our time (card 
ing, shelving, cataloging, letters, student as 
sistants, etc.). In some quarters the use of 
student assistants for routine jobs is frowned 
upon because they make a few mistakes. With 
so much to do, it’s really a wonder that librar 
ians get their work done. 

Librarians strain themselves and make stu 
dents uncomfortable by giving library instruc 
tion in the lower grades. Anyone who thinks 
that a fourth grader can understand and re 
tain a card catalog lesson is “real gon or 
should be. 

Librarians are not efficient enough to be 
able to go home without work. Many play 
at being librarian after school 

These things that people say about us hurt 
because they single librarians out as different 
Many of the opinions are false. They should 
make us mad. 

But how many are true? 


A Shakespeare First Folio, the first collected edi 
tion of the plays of William Shakespeare, dated 
London, 1623, has been acquired as its two-mil 
lionth book by the General Library on the Berkeley 
campus, University of California. The rare Shake 
speare edition comes from the estate of William H 
Crocker. With its collection of two million books 
the UC library is the sixth largest university library 
in the United States, according to the annual Sta- 
tistics for College and University Libraries issued 
by Princeton University. The library's new Rare 
Books Department opens on October 3. 
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Why I Want To Be a Librarian 


By Runjuan I ntarakumban g 


U= FIVE YEARS AGO, the thought of 

being a librarian never came to my mind. 
Before that time I had no interest in the 
word “librarian.” When I thought of a li- 
brarian, I could not imagine what work she 
did. The only thing that I could think of 
was a picture of a person neither woman nor 
man, who was rather old, wearing thick spec- 
tacles, hiding himself or herself among the 
high cupboards of books, in a place which 
we call the library. She paid attention to no 
one. It seemed to me that the only work 
that she worried about was keeping the books 
out of the hands of the readers. So I never 
thought that being a librarian would be a 
pleasant job. 

I always liked reading very much, I re- 
membered when I was able to understand 
the meaning of the story; I read everything 
that I could find, folk tales, adventure, mys- 
tery, translation, and fiction. My father was 
an old fashioned type. He did not like to 
see me reading fiction, because he considered 
that it was too mature for a girl of my age. 
So most of the books that I read I borrowed 
from my friends. When my friends ran out 
of books, then I would think of our school 
library where old books were housed in 
locked cupboards. So, I went in and spent a 
long time looking for a book that I could 
read. Sometimes I was lucky enough to find 
one or two, sometimes not. So the relation- 
ship between me and the library was very 
mild. Such thoughts as going to study in the 
library, or asking any suggestion or help 
from a person in the library, never came 
across my mind. There were no instructional 
materials for students to use, and there was 
no one in the library to give any help to stu- 
dents. Besides this, the atmosphere in the 
library was very dull and unpleasant. So, 
thinking of a library was rather meaningless 
to me. 

After leaving school and becoming a 
teacher, I was asked to take care of the school 
“library.” I was glad to accept this request 
even though I did not have any experience 
in running a library. Because I love reading 
myself and I remember how I felt about the 
library during my school years, I tried to get 


Runijuan Ietarakumhang, of Thailand, is a master's 
degree student at the Florida State University Library 
School on a Federal Operations Administration scholar 
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a budget to buy more new and interesting 
books for students. Sometimes I was success- 
ful, but sometimes I failed, because there 
were very few people who were interested in 
the improvement of the library, As I men- 
tion above I did not have any knowledge or 
experience of how to run a library. The best 
I could do was put books in groups and 
allow students to come to read and borrow 
books at any time they wanted to, And I 
accepted almost every book that was given to 
the library, because there was no better way 
to increase my collection more rapidly. I had 
to get rid of my ideal “Quality is better than 
Quantity” for a while. 

After World War II, the United States 
opened the United States Information Service 
(USIS) library in Bangkok. It is situated in 
the center of the city, in a big, new, and 
attractive building. At first, the people did 
not pay much attention to this new library. 
But soon the delightful window display at- 
tracted their eyes. And when they stepped 
into the library, the friendliness of Miss 
Mary Anglemyer, the director of the library, 
and her staff made them feel easy and com- 
fortable. They felt free to go to the open 
shelves and picked out the books for them 
selves. There were all types of books from 
picture books for children through text books 
for scholars. They began to learn how to use 
the library. After the school hours, the chil- 
dren's department was crowded with chil 
dren. Some looked at the attractive picture 
books, some listened to the interesting story- 
telling by librarian. Young people and adults 
learned to use their library in their study and 
research. People began to become aware of 
the advantage of having a good library 

During one of my long vacations, I ap 
plied to work in the children’s department 
of the USIS library. It was my first experi- 
ence working in a real library. My job was 
helping children to find books, telling stories, 
a helping in arranging the programs for 
the children. I cannot say how much I en- 
joyed my work during my short period there. 
I loved to watch the children coming to the 
library after the school, eager to read, and 
eager to learn, The books in the library were 
all in English. So very often they came to 
me, and asked me to translate for them or 

(Continued on page 179) 
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Developing Interest in the School Library 


By Joseph F. Shubert 


CHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE has been slowed 
in its development because Jarge numbers 
of teachers and administrators do not know 
what the library can contribute to the total 
school program. This fact has been acknowl- 
edged by school librarians for many years, 
and the struggle to have the library empha- 
sized in the professional education of teach- 
ers and administrators has been going on 
nearly as long. Advances have been made in 
this held but there is still much to be done. 
No less important as a means to our goal 
is what the librarian can do in an individual 
school toward giving what we might call “in- 
service training.” No librarian need fold his 
hands and be a martyr to a disinterested ad- 
ministration and faculty. There are many 
things he can do to change their attitude 
about the library. How much can be done, 
and what methods can be used, depends 
largely upon what spark of interest may exist. 
Some librarians may have fairly adequate 
funds with which to work merely because 
state or accrediting agencies require them. 
These have a preliminary advantage, but no 
librarian will be without some means in his 
campaign. 

Consultation with teachers is a basic part 
of the book selection process, but if poet ee 
are not interested, the librarian, using his 
taken-for-granted knowledge of the school’s 
curriculum, can select books and call them to 
the attention of the teachers later. Perhaps 
it is difficult to get teachers to look ahead to 
spring when they are preparing the October 
book order, but there is no reason why the 
librarian cannot. 

Books can be called to the attention of 
teachers in many ways. Lists are the most 
frequent way, but many librarians use con- 
versational tactics in introducing the subject. 
Broaching the introduction in this way and 
following it up with the book and a note is 
one of the most effective methods. 

Access to a teacher's interest has even been 
gained through students. Frequent, well 
edited articles in the school newspaper can 
draw the attention of teachers, as well as of 
pupils, to library services and materials. At- 
tractive displays and exhibits, particularly out- 
side the library, are most effective. Displays 


Joseph Shubert is Reference and Extension Librarian at 
the Nevada State Library, 
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of books on current topics may bring home to 
teachers the fact that the library does have 
material for papers and speech assignments- 
and may even provide teachers with a some 
what superficial check on completeness of 
bibliographies. 

Booklists need not be limited to the mo- 
notonous ‘‘new books in the library.” They 
can be dressed up in many ways. Real selectiv 
ity and short, provocative annotations should 
be used in making up subject lists. The li 
brarian need not depend exclusively upon his 
own lists. Permission to reproduce those of 
other librarians often is nally granted. Do 
not be afraid to ask for it. 

The principal and every member of the 
faculty should receive a copy of every list 
ee or distributed by the school library. 

imiting distribution to ‘interested’ teachers 
is a poor economy. Let everyone see them, 
particularly your administrator. 

By this time someone will have objected 
that “teachers in this school just aren't inter- 
ested-—they don’t care about library books, 
and they don’t read anything, particularly 
mimeographed materials from the school |i 
brary.” Is there no one, just one, teacher who 
might be capable of developing an interest ? 
Work on him! Buy books for his subject 
areas, develop good library service to that 
part of the school, if nowhere else. After all, 
successful demonstration is a large part of 
selling. 

Problems in getting teachers to make full 
use of the library vary from school to school, 
and, interestingly, stem from different com 
binations in training and experience of in- 
dividual teachers and administrators. Prob 
lems can range from converting the new 
social studies teacher who plans to use noth- 
ing but his college sociology texts, through 
winning over a few teachers who know that 
the library is good for all subject areas other 
than their own, to securing adequate funds 
from an administrator who never used a 
school library in his own teaching 

A librarian who needed the interest of the 
faculty, but already had the support of her 
principal, worked out a library introduction 
as a part of teacher orientation before the 
start of the school year. She provided a 
mimeographed work packet which all teach 
ers were expected to complete. Illustrated 
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with clever line drawings, it called attention 
to library procedures and rules ; had space for 
teachers to note books they “discovered,” lo- 
cated filmstrips, reference books, pamphlets, 
and other ~ ae materials; and even left 
space for teachers to record the things they 
dian’ find in the library. A special section 
on the new professional shelf informally 
called for an appraisal of the subject repre- 
sentation in the collection, and even diplo- 
matically solicited contributions for the shelf 
with “I will place my professional magazines 
here for others to browse through,” and “I 
would be willing to kick in a dollar toward 
a new title that would be of use to all of us.” 

Such a program would be impossible with 
out the approval and backing of the adminis- 
tration, but is something which could prove 
worth while in many schools. A more modest 
attempt might be made in schools where this 
cannot be done. The librarian in these schools 
might be included on the agenda or program 
of a faculty meeting. At any rate, he should 
be alive to the opportunities to inject the li- 
brary into discussion at such meetings even 
if he cannot secure an actual place on the 
agenda. 

Use of the faculty bulletin board may 
rove helpful. A small poster with a few 

k titles interestingly presented, or even 
something clipped from a jacket will attract 
the interest of people who would never 
bother to read a long list of titles or a wordy 
memorandum. In making up any bulletin 
board notice or mimeographed bulletin be 
sure to break up large masses of type with 
good margins, spacing, and interesting sub- 
heads. 

The librarian who once succeeds in making 
the resources of the library available to a 
teacher should not fail to make use of an 
appropriate follow-up. The class which used 
library materials in building a noteworthy 
project or in producing an outstanding as 
sembly program can be complimented by a 
note or word from the librarian. Personal 
relations are an important part of building 
the confidence and interest of the school and 
this might be one good starting point 

The “walled up” librarian will not attract 
new patrons. Being at assemblies, joining the 
crowd at coffee break or in the lounge for 
the last few minutes of the lunch hour can be 
as important as all the booklists an electric 
mimeograph can turn out in a semester. Some- 
times more can be learned about the needs of 
the teachers by being a part of these groups 
than by hurried or strained consultations over 
the standard catalogs. That can (and +vill) 
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come later. Finding the time to do this 
doubtless is a real problem. Here is where 
well trained student assistants can free you 
from routine work for an important part of 
your job. 

Developing a community consciousness of 
the importance of the school library may be an 
indirect but useful device. Enlist that source 
of never-ending aid—the PTA. Make sure 
your unit has its reading and library services 
chairman, but don't let yourself be named to 
this post. Make sure you have at least one 
other interested person, Parents need to know 
more about reading materials for children and 
young adults. Here is a forum for one of the 
most important aspects of your school library 
work 

Parents’ night is a good time to emphasize 
the role of the library in the school’s pro 
gram. In a school which uses the ‘back to 
school night” in which parents observe the 
schedules of their children, one librarian used 
study periods to introduce parents to the li 
brary. Displays outside the library, and even 
outside the school, if policy permits, can con 
tribute much to a school’s observance of edu- 
cation week. 

That many administrators and teachers 
have little understanding of real school li- 
brary service and the work of the librarian is 
patent Not long ago an administrator who 
had been toying with the idea of establishing 
a central library in an elementary school of 
nearly 900 children listened to a discussion 
of all the things we expect a good librarian 
to do in a school. Amazed, he came up with 
the question, “How can we find anyone who 
will be able to do all those things and still 
work for a salary we can pay?” 

The answer, of course, is twofold he 
needs professionally trained school librarians, 
and he needs more than one. But doesn’t the 
question raise a challenge to the librarian 
who will begin library service in that school ? 


e686 
LIBRARIAN'S CHARADE 


My first true honor does indite, 

(And some are black and some are white-—) 

My second Uncle Remus said 

Was title for a quadruped, 

My third is alphabet’s fifth sign 

And ends the word in this sixth line. 

My whole is good for any place, 

Except there’s none in interspace! 

(Answer: Library!) 
Dorotuy ASHBY, Assissant 

La Habra, California, Branch 
Orange County Pree Library 
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A Student Library Assistant Speaks for 
Academic Credit 


By Dot 


MADE A DISCOVERY! No, it had nothing 

to do with color television or atomic 
weapons. I discovered that Campbell High 
School (in Fulton County, Georgia) has a 
course especially designed for students who 
are interested in the library. I learned that 
the librarians and principals in Fulton County 
felt that student assistants contributed enough 
to the schools and that library training was 
sufficiently worth while to the students to 
warrant academic credit. They worked in 
cooperation with the curriculum committee 
and set up an outline for the library education 
course which carries one-half unit credit per 
year for as many as two years. 

So far as I was concerned up to this time 
high school had been strictly taking certain 
courses because they were prescribed—not be- 
cause I was particularly interested. As soon 
as I heard about library education I knew 
that was something I'd like to take! I asked 
the librarian for more information. She gave 
me a mimeographed outline which told of 
the type of course, purposes, eligibility, 
credit, development of the course which in- 
cluded texts, extra readings, films and film- 
strips, field trips, resource visitors, and sug- 
gested projects. I found that each one taking 
the course would be required to work one 
period each day in the library, attend library 
staff meetings, and have regular conferences 
with the librarian. 

As I was reading the outline these words 
literally jumped out at me-——‘‘a passing grade 


Dot Kitchens is a Student Assistant in Campbell High 
Georgia 


School Library, Fairburn, Fulton County 
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in all subjects.” For the rest of the year | 
worked harder than ever on all my subjects 
because I wanted to register for the library 
course, I became better acquainted with the 
librarian and talked with her and the school 
counselor about my chances of qualifying for 
the course. At the end of the school year | 
had registered and I was looking forward to 
something new and different. 

Now I am a student library assistant. | 
have almost completed my first year of library 
education. I've had lots of fun and I have 
gained knowledge about books and libraries 
that will help me the rest of my life. I am 
familiar with many of the library routines 
circulation, shelving books, repairing books, 
reading shelves, arranging bulletin boards 
filing, processing books and pamphlets, r¢ 
serves, and fines. 

I have become familiar with many of our 
reference books. This has given me confi 
dence in getting reference materials for my 
self and in helping other students. I have 
found a close saiieatiio between my library 
work and my other subjects. Because of my 
training it is a joy to get a report on steel for 
world geography class, to find the relation 
ship of a Latin word to a similar English 
word, or to write that term paper in English 

Somewhere along the way—I'm not exactly 
sure where—I have decided to become a li 
brarian. Maybe it was the day my school 
librarian took two of us to a district meeting 
to tell about our student assistants’ organiza 
tion. It might have been the day we visited 
the State Library for the Blind and | first 
realized how many opportunities were open 
to librarians. Perhaps it was during the weeks 
I spent writing a term — for English on 
“Librarianship as a Protession.’” While writ 
ing this paper I became quite familiar with 
such library literature as Wilson Library Bul 
letin, Library Journal, and many pamphlets 
When I had finished I not only had a term 
paper but an idea of what I'd like to do 

I am certain that the projects I chose for 
my library course had some bearing on my 
decision. One of the most interesting of these 
was planning school-wide activities for Geor 
gia Authors Day. Another student assistant 

(Continued on page 176) 
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The School Libraryj on TV 


By Jean V. Sanders 


UCH HAS BEEN SAID concerning educa- 

tional television. The Board of Regents 
of New York State has recommended that the 
legislature provide the necessary funds to set 
up and operate TV stations in all sections of 
the state. So far this has not been done. 

Many schools, however, are accepting 
offers of time on present TV channels to pro- 
duce programs, taking the time to write 
scripts and produce programs because they 
feel that television can be used to their advan- 
tage. 

Baldwinsville Academy and Central School 
has been participating in TV shows for the 
past three years, one of several schools in 
Onondaga County to present programs as a 
part of their audio-visual program, The ob- 
jectives of these programs have been to give 
an accurate picture of the schools by making 
their achievements known, to demonstrate 
classroom work and give the how and why of 
procedures, encouraging participation by as 
many students and teachers as circumstances 
permit; and to convince students and teach- 
ers that TV is an ideal way of showing stu- 
dents’ achievements to the public. 

The first county schools program pre- 
sented by the elementary library of the Bald- 
winsville Central School was seen on Sta- 
tion WHEN-TV, Syracuse, 5.30-5:45 P.M., en- 
titled “When Parents Ask.” A great deal of 
planning went into the script, which was 
written by a parent, two administrators, and 
the elementary librarian. The script featured 
a parent asking questions of the librarian; 
these were answered by portraying actual 
classroom situations, using small groups of 
children in grades 1, 2, 3 and 5 and a teacher. 
The concepts to be developed were carefully 
planned with the teacher, but, in order to 
give spontaneity to the program, the actual 
scenes were not rehearsed with the children. 

The second program was developed around 
the activities of a group of 6th graders using 
library resources on an actual citizenship 
problem. This was also a fifteen minute pro- 
gram, presented over the same station at the 
same time, but the script—called a ‘running 
script” —was very different. Here, the camera 
followed the action from scene to scene and 

Jean Sanders is Elementary Librarian in Ramapo, New 


York; formerly Elementary Librarian at the Baldwinsville, 
New York, Academy and Central School. 
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the teacher, librarian, and children did just 
as they would if they were in their own 
schoolroom. 

There are several things to keep in mind 
in TV programming: 

1) Believe in what you are doing and saying. 
_ 2) Remember that children are a great asset. 
They are natural if you expect them to act just as 
if they were in school. Avoid artificial situations. 

3) Keep the programs simple—especially the 
vocabulary of teachers! 

4) Keep the number of people in each scene to 
a minimum—five is a good number in any one 
group. There may be several groups depending 
upon the size of the studio and the length of the 
program. 

5) Do not require a memorized script but have 
the participants thoroughly familiar with the ideas 
to be put across, 


6) Do not rehearse the children but rather ac- 
quaint them with the studio set and their positions 
just before the broadcast. 


7) Plan the program with all teachers and adults 
who are to take part; let students help plan as much 
as they are capable of doing. 

8) Discuss your script a week in advance of 
your broadcast with the studio director. He will 
give you the necessary mechanical details and you 
will benefit from his vast knowledge and experi- 
ence in this field. 


9) Give the studio director a copy of your script 
so that he will be able to mark it as a cue sheet for 
the cameramen. 


10) Accept criticism of your script and program 
so that you can improve on the next one 

11) If possible, have at least one person with 
experience in on all planning of scripts and pro- 
grams, as experience is valuable in this new 
medium of communication, 


12) Remember that TV broadcasting is fun as 
well as an excellent form of school publicity 


If your school is given the opportunity to 
do some TV work, consider this means of 
communication as a form of public relations, 
remembering these conclusions w'\ch have 
been formulated by schools which have tried 
and tested television: Visual broadcasting 
appears to be almost as good as the personal 
appearance before a live audience. TV offers 
opportunities to show many phases of school 
life to great numbers of people, to demon- 
strate and interpret procedures. TV influ- 
ences the viewer toward the educational sys- 
tem. 
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Educational TV must be entertaining and 
of interest to the viewer if it is to hold the 
attention of the public. The most successful 
programs produced by the schools are those 
which present to the viewer a natural class- 
room situation. The children are never upset 
if they are expected to do just as they do in 
school every day. 

Good classroom teachers have no trouble 
ee in a program of this type. The 

show is an every day classroom situation 
transplanted to the studio. Parents who are 
asked to be on the programs have been very 
cooperative and willing to help. They always 
come in for a conference on the script writing 
and give many good ideas 
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STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

(Continued from page 174) 
and I, with the help of our librarian, planned 
newspaper clippings contests and crossword 
contests to be climaxed on Georgia Authors 
Day with an assembly program. These activi 
ties were greeted with enthusiasm by the stu- 
dent body. Another project was that of being 
the librarian of our local church girls’ auxili 
ary group. Our materials file was my third 
project. It was my chosen duty to keep it in 
order and add new folders as we accumulated 
new information. 

Could I have been influenced by reading 
such books as Fargo’s Marion-Martha, Pfaen- 
der's “Miss Library Lady,” Jeffrie’s Calling 
for Isabel, or Bennett's Student Library Assis 
tant? Probably so . . . at any rate I enjoyed 
reading them. 

Or was it the friendly atmosphere perme- 
ating the several types of libraries I have 
visited and the student library assistants dis 
trict meetings I have attended? Always I en- 
joyed the inspiration of meeting and convers 
ing with librarians and the exchange of ideas 
with other student assistants. 

The library education course gave me these 
opportunities. It has helped me in all of my 
school work and has given me enjoyment and 
satisfaction in knowing where to look for 
materials I need. I feel that I am rendering 
a service to my school and my fellow students 
through my work in the library each day 
I have met many more of our students and 
I've learned how to deal with people. I have 
had experiences which will prove invaluable 
to me. I shall always be grateful for the dis- 
covery I made and for the teachers, princi 

als, and librarians who have helped to make 

it possible for student assistants in Fulton 
County to have broader experiences in the 
library through an academic credit course 


NOTE TO A LIBRARIAN 


Dear Mr. C.: 
I'd like to say I found this book through 
diligent research. 
Because my awful carelessness doth my 
repute besmirch. 
But really, sir, I must confess with many 
a sheepish look, 
Twas only through my carelessness I ever 
found the book. 
Just now in old room seven, while search 
ing for a play 
I found the long lost treasure 
Tucked on a shelf away. 
SANDRA STEFANSKI, Library 
South High School Library 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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Through the Library Door 


By Siddie Joe Johnson 


NADEQUATE STAFF, TOO MUCH TO DO, all 

the problems of a too-small library in a 
too-large (and getting larger) place kept me 
from trying my hand at any sort of continuous 
radio storytime up until five years ago. For 
another thing, the Dallas radio stations were 
pretty cosmopolitan—and metropolitan and 
the idea of a simple little library program 
seemed as far-fetched to me as I was certain 
it was to them. We had a storyhour at main 
library and one at our largest branch. The 
other branches depended on me, the head of 
the children’s department, to do an oc asional 
holiday storyhour for them in a sort of rota 
tion. That had to suffice. 

Then a small FM trade school station came 
to us and offered us half an hour a week of 
radio time. We jumped at it, deciding that 
we would have to find time to make use of it. 

Mostly, I talked about children’s books—to 
children (1 hoped )—on that thirty minutes 
I would tell stories, talk about the library and 
usually wound up with one fairly long inct- 
dent frém the book I had chosen as the book 
of the day. Time was Saturday morning, 
9:30. The branch children’s librarians got in 
on the act. Each one of them had a chance to 
take one of the thirty-minute periods. Once 
Feary young pers from my Creative 

riting Club. And we all learned a lot. We 
were more or less on our own. Student an 
nouncers sometimes overslept, and we had to 
announce ourselves. One morning, I even 
had to help open up the transmitting part 

The announcer always disappeared for 
breakfast as soon as he put us on the air 
The engineer usually did, too. We talked toa 
blank wall and a blank mike. But we talked 
And I had stooges listening every morning 
They told us how the program carne through 
But when | questioned children in schools 
and in the library, I found that I did not 
have an overwhelming per cent of young 
Dallas as an audience. At the end of the 
school term, I severed my connection with the 
trade school radio, grateful to them for their 
bestowal of opportunity, but firmly convinced 
that I needed a better set-up for our talents 
the branch girls’ and mine. I had been firmly 
bitten by the radio bug and wanted to see the 
thing through 
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I talked to some of the youth organization 
people who had had summer storyhours from 
time to time on one or another of the Dallas 
stations. One of the best pieces of advice was 
to start at the top and then work down, if 
need be, as far as propositioning a station 
was concerned. I did just that aud landed a 
Saturday morning fifteen minutes on the first 
try. The station was WFAA, which carried us 
on sustaining time for three years. Last fall, 
WFAA found it difficult to work us in on Sat 
urday morning, but they recommended an 
other station, WRR ( Dallas’ municipal sta 
tion). There we were welcomed with open 
arms—and a year-round space on their Sat 
urday program. WFAA had carried us only 
through fall, winter, and spring 

In preparing for the initial visit to a sta 
tion to “sell” the program, I did some back 
ground work, The title for the program 
THROUGH THE LIBRARY DOOR. I prepared an 
initial script, plus ideas for twelve more of 
the same. Three children would be used each 
time, to be selected in rotation from the 
Dallas public schools. A mimeographed 
folder would list thirteen weeks of programs 

the book to be presented, the date of the 
presentation, and six books (for reading pur 
poses only) listed after each presentation 
book and of the same general type or field of 
interest. These were to be sent to the schools, 
kept on branch desks to be picked up, and to 
be “advertised” as free material to be ob 
tained at the library by listening children 

The idea was accepted, plus, that first year, 
a marvelous addition: we were to have back 
ground music played by one of Dallas’ finest 
organists who was staff musician for WFAA at 
that time. It was a wonderful experience 
The school administration sent out the little 
folders to all school librarians and pring ipals 
Children and parents picked them up eagerly 
at the library. We began to get letters from 
children, parents and organizations, And 
when any of us went into the schools to make 
library talks, we had the pleasure of finding 
that more than half of the students listened 
to us every Saturday morning 

The school that the three children for the 
day attended was always given special men 
tion when the children were introduced, And 
usually, on Friday afternoon, the fact that 
their school was to be honored was broadcast 
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over the school’s loud-speaker system, thereby 
ascertaining a large px yori audience. 

The part that the children played has 
changed somewhat through the four years of 
THROUGH THE LIBRARY DOOR. At first, I in- 
troduced them, chatted with them a moment, 
asking them questions about their school, 
their hobbies, the books they liked, and then 
letting them more or less introduce the story 
by leading up to it with some comment or 
question that I, myself, had fashioned. This 
called for a semi-rehearsal sometime in the 
middle of the week. Teachers and parents 
proved willing enough to bring the children 
to the library for this rehearsal—-as they al- 
ways have been about bringing them to the 
station itself on Saturday morning. But there 
was something lacking in this method of ap- 
proach. It left something to be desired in 
spontaneity. 

So we did away with the mid-week re- 
hearsal and the librarian-written comment or 
question. Now, we call the school librarian 
or principal sometime during the week and 
ask him to pick the children and see that they 
get to the station on Saturday morning, half 
an hour ahead of time. This gives me time 
to learn their names, to chat with them, to 
see that they are chock-full of their own ques- 
tions to ask-—about the library, about books, 
about the incident I tell from the book being 
 enaupases Sometimes, we insist that they 

ave read the book ahead of time. Some- 
times, we like them to go on ‘‘cold."’ But we 
always want them to know what the book is. 

For the greater number of programs, I do 
the stories myself. Up to now, I have always 
emcee'd them. But at least once in each series 
—-we still make our folders to include about 
thirteen programs, then follow with a new 
folder and a new series—-we try to present 
each of our children’s librarians. Sometimes 
we use a storyteller from one of Dallas’ story- 
telling leagues. And we have had the good 
fortune to be able to present, from time to 
time, a number of children’s authors, One 
week-end, when the Texas Institute of Letters 
was meeting, we did six tape recordings, with 
six different authors and six different sets of 
children—black, white, and Latin-brown. It 
was quite an experience. We have also caught 
Marguerite Henry, Frances Clarke Sayers, and 
others as they happened to pass through 
Dallas. Both wraa and wrk have been very 
cooperative about allowing me to make a tape 
recording for future use if I have to be out 
of the city for any reason—library conven- 
tion, lecturing in another town, etc 
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There is still a lot of background work to 
do. First of all, we must set up the books 
to be presented in a series, then choose the 
follow-up books to be added to the list. Then 
designing the folder. We usually take a pic 
ture from one of the books to be honored 
and use it on the cover, and we try to mimeo 
graph these on attractive colored are Then 
they must be sent out—Board of Education, 
PTA Council, branches, and private schools 

Every book must have its copyright cleared 
before presentation. The editors of children’s 
departments in the publishing houses have 
been most kind and long-suffering over this 
Our local bookstores report as good sales 
sometimes On 4 THROUGH THE LIBRARY DOOR 
book as the branches report circulation, Cir 
culation is always heaviest in the branch 
whose children’s librarian tells the story 
This year, I have had trouble finding the 
book when I go to write the script, since a 
number of our customers are reading ahead 
of the schedule. 

For two years, we have given an added 
service to the schools in the form of a weekly 
radio “newsletter.” This is from me to the 
children, and is read to them by their teach 
ers or school librarians. I begin with my 
THROUGH THE LIBRARY DOOR initial remark 

“Good morning, boys and girls. . . ."’ These 
are mimeographed two weeks ahead of time 
and are sent over to the school administration 
building and are put in the various school 
mailboxes to be picked up on “mail pick-up 
day.” The letters have fen a big help in 
keeping teachers and students constantly in 
terested in the program. I tell the title to be 
featured—a bit about the book and a bit about 
the author. Some librarians in the schools file 
these for author-biographicai material later 
But it is work! 

The books chosen are mostly for the eight 
to-twelve-year-olds—and they are the chil- 
dren, these eight-to-twelves, who generally 
help me lead their fellows “through the li 
brary door.” Books are, for the most part 
well known ones (or ones that should be 
better known ) published in the past ten years 
or so. But we occasionally use a classic 
Jungle Book or a collection of Hans Chris 
tian Andersen (one story being presented ) or 
even a hero story (epic variety ) 

The letters still come in. The children stil! 
acclaim me, when I visit a school, as ‘the 
Library Door lady.” And many and varied 
are the approaches they make, these young 
would-be radio stars, to persuade me to let 
them be on “the show.” We often have 
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studio audiences, though we do not advertise 
that as part of the plan. The station wants 
only as many children there as I personally 
can be responsible for. Parents and teachers 
often come. And brothers and sisters 

One of the biggest compliments the pro- 
gram has had happened during Lent in the 
Episcopal church school where I teach a class 
of ten-year-old boys. We were stressing 
bringing visitors to Sunday school, and my 
boys were leading the school until we found 
out that the visitors were being told that I 
would have them all on my library program 
right after Easter. 

s 6 


WHY I WANT TO BE 
A LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 171) 

tell them the story. They were very good and 
honest members of the library. When they 
saw I was busy, they waited; if I was shelv- 
ing the books, they came and helped. When 
I looked at the happy faces of those children 
I could not help thinking of the other thou- 
sands of unlucky children who did not have 
an opportunity to come and learn about the 
new exciting world. 

Then I would ask myself, why is the li- 
brary work neglected in my country? Because 
the Thai people are ignorant? Or because 
they are not interested in the progress of the 
world? No, not because of these reasons. 
These children are alert and anxious to learn 
Then, why? My own conclusion was, because 
nobody ever convinced them about the ad- 
vantage of having a good library. Nobody 
showed them how much a library means to 
the education of youngsters as well as adults 
So they never realized that education cannot 
be complete without good libraries. And 
good libraries cannot exist without good li- 
brarians. Therefore, what we are in great 
need of is well-trained librarians who know 
how to organize and run a library effectively, 
and how to stimulate the readers to get the 
most out of the library for their education 
as well as for reading pleasure. 

Therefore I made up my mind that I 
should become a librarian. I do not know 
whether I shall be able to be as good librar- 
ian as I want to be or not. But I believe that 
love of my work will inspire me to devote 
myself to do the best I can. I may be dis- 
couraged and frustrated during my struggling 
years in the work. But I shall always keep 
in my mind that obstacles are experiments 
that will lead me to future success. I shall 
look forward to the day that we have enough 
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good libraries with well-trained librarians to 
serve the children as well as adults, And I 
shall regard that day as a day of my victory 


ss 
“PLEASE SEND US... .” 


Several publishers tell us the following complaint 
strikes home to many of them, They say: 
The countless requests from children, who say 
teacher said to ask,” could take a full-time person 
for replies. Most authors feel it is more important 
for people to read what is said in the book rather 
than invading the private life. Many, many times 
we have referred children to the Junior Book of 
Authors, Who's Who, the encyclopedia, ete., ete, 


but the task is growing far too heavy. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR TEACHER? 


Fo A LONG TIME we have been receiving, in a 
variety of handwriting, letters which begin: ‘I 
am writing a paper on... ." The subject might be 
journalism—all of it; it might be the early life of 
Robert E. Lee, or the tribal customs of, the Appo- 
watatomies. Whatever it was, the letter usually 
concludes: “Please send me all the material you 
have on this subject.” 

he effrontery of such requests can be irritating 
on Blue Mondays or Busy Fridays. It can also be 
touching in its serene ignorance of what the word 
research really means. One has to be very young 
after all, to believe that there exists somewhere 
close at hand, a genial stranger willing to take care 
of the drudgery of scholarship, willing to digest the 
raw material out of which come A-grades, diplomas, 
the astonished delight of teachers and rivals. 

There isn't any such person, alas, We console 
ourselves when we write cool answers suggesting 
that the student consult the Encyclopedia Britan 
nica, with the thought that such a discovery is part 
of the process of growing up. But, more often than 
not, there is a nagging feeling of meanness—a feel 
ing of letting down the eager lad or lass who re- 
gards us as the fount of knowledge and the source 
of truth 

We were moved to these reflections by encounter 
ing a man with a similar problem. He is John Stein 
beck and, in the Saturday Review, he writes in a 
nice compound of remorse and irritation of the de 
mands he, too, receives from the hopeful young 

Mr. Steinbeck, moreover, introduced us to a new 
thought. We have forgiven our importuning young 
nuisances with the thought that they didn't know 
any better. But all or most of the Steinbeck corre 
spondents, he says, announce that teacher told them 
to write to him 

If teacher did, she is less forgivable than the 
youth who has never encountered an encyclopedia 
For teacher surely knows that most adults have 
enough to do without taking on the homework of 
adolescents. And if teacher can't explain the uses 
of dictionaries, libraries and reference tools 
do these children ever find out they exist? 

With Mr. Steinbeck, therefore, we say to any 
teacher who does inspire such requests: Please 
ma'am, lay off. Take your little charges by the hand 
to the public library. But have pity on poor drudges 
like John Steinbeck and us, sod alles an extra mark 
to the enterprising student who does his work him 
self 


how 
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Library Instruction in High School 


By Violet E. Peterson 


HERE HAS BEEN MUCH DISCUSSION, pro 

and con, on the merits of scheduled 
classes for instruction in the use of library 
materials. One theory is that no classes should 
be held, but that all instruction should be 
integrated with regular classroom work 

Trying out the latter theory at Montclair 
Academy (grades seven through twelve) for 
one year, we found that it was impossible to 
reach every boy in the school, so we returned 
to scheduled classes which have proved most 
successful in our case, This is ‘our story.” 

In September 1949, when I took over as 
librarian at the academy, the head of the Eng- 
lish department asked if it would be agree- 
able to me to hold regular sessions to teach 
the use of the library, We started with the 
seniors—and I found that I had a job on my 
hands, “What is there to learn about a li- 
brary? Everybody knows how to get a book 
from a library! What else is there to know?” 
And so on, Library class was considered to 
be nothing more than a swell free period in 
which one could “have fun.” Even at the 
end of that first hard year, however, I was 
rewarded with the ‘thank you” of three boys 
who had already discovered that they had 
learned something that would prove very 
helpful the following September when they 
entered college. 

Now, six years later, we give instruction 
to the entire school starting with the seventh 
grade. A graded course that carries through 
the senior year has been developed. This 
course has been an evolution, more or less. 
It grew and developed as the boys became 
more efficient in the use of the library; also, 
much has been added because of some dith- 
culty encountered by one boy after entering 
college. His problem and its solution were 
incorporated in the course with the result 
that we now feel that the way should be fairly 
smooth for our students when they find them- 
selves standing on their own feet in a college 
library. 

One very fine reward for the struggle to 
“put across” library instruction has been the 
letters received from the boys expressing their 
gratitude for their library training. Several 
have written that they have obta:ned coveted 
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jobs in their college libraries because of their 
knowledge of library tools and procedure 
Some day we may even find that a few have 
chosen librarianship as a profession 

In the latter respect I wish to mention the 
splendid system of monitorship that we have 
in the academy. Seven seniors are appointed 
as monitors of the reading room and ther¢ 
are several senior assistants to the librarian; 
these boys help to train the younger boys 
along with their library tasks. The require 
ments for monitorship are: passing grade in 
all subjects, high citizenship rating, recom 
mendation by the faculty, interest in the li 
brary, an attitude of helpfulness, willingness 
to do any task assigned, neatness, a love of 
books. Ability to type is considered not essen 
tial, but desirable. 

Below is a copy of the course of instruc 
tion that has been developed at the academy 
As to the question “Should scheduled classes 
be held for instruction in library usage ? 
all we can say is that in the case of the acad 
emy the right answer is ‘Yes. 

SCIENCI 


Course OF STUDY IN LIBRARY 


7th Grade: alphabetizing and introduction to 
catalog cards; film ‘strips on library procedure 
learn to designate rooms and material by proper 
names. 


8th Grade: introduction to Dewey Decimal 
Classification System; learn locations in library by 
making a floor plan; parts of a book, types of cards 
in catalog, call numbers, call slips 


9th Grade: introduction to indexes; interpreta 
tion of entries; encyclopedia and dictionary exer 
cises; card catalog work-out with call slips 


10th Grade: introduction to bibliography 
working and finished, with exercises in indexes, 
encyclopedias and dictionary, 


11th Grade: \coking up answers to specifi 
questions in available reference material—calls for 
use of all types of reference works; reading cards 
in the catalog, making call slips and finding books 
making bibliography on assigned subject, without 
assistance, finding own material, with work to be 
finished in not more than 2 periods; final senior 
exam try-out. 


12th Grade: work-out in handling all reference 
material to be found in library; trip to public li 
brary for further work-out in reference material 
(magnificent cooperation from the Public Library 
a public librarian takes over this period and gives 
the lecture); become acquainted with Library of 
Congress classification system and compare it with 
Dewey Decimal; card catalog work-out; final test 
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a ON THE LIBRARY SERVICES BILL took 
precedence last month in ‘Talking Shop” over 
the varied activities of the summer months, pri- 
marily so that Bulletin readers would be informed 
about this important legislation and plan to share 
their enthusiasm over its provisions with their Rep- 
resentatives and Senators while the legislators are 
at home during the current recess. If by any chance 
you missed the September Wilson Library Bulletin, 
with its 21-page illustrated coverage of the library 
bill hearings in Washington, write for a copy 
today. It's the next-best thing to hearing the testi- 
mony and seeing the witnesses in person, and gaug- 
ing the reaction of committee members. 

But the rest of the library world has not been 
standing still in the meantime 

As far as local libraries are concerned, summer- 
time features vacation reading, tight schedules, 
planning for fall, and flocks of post cards from 
traveling staff members in various corners of the 

lobe. By now the summer's activities are over, all 
Fut forgotten except for Kodachrome sessions and 
a few persistent suntans. Fall schedules have been 
resumed and the mercury is at last down to a point 
where intellectual awareness is possible once again. 

Professional associations—with their meetings 
provide the busiest arena of all. There is hardly a 
dull moment. Not even August can escape, but the 
pace accelerates till October practically bursts its 
dates with many a conflict to harass would-be ex- 
hibitors. Companies with regional representatives 
fare better than those with only national offices 
when it comes to trying to schedule displays at 
sixteen state meetings between Labor Day and Elec- 
tion Day. No, summer—when all this planning 
goes on—is not a dormant season $ 

Neither is it for the national organizations. The 
Special Libraries Association's various Divisions 
put their home offices through their paces when 
SLA delegates descended upon Detroit in June. 
Could there have been an industry or an agency 
which was not, at one time or another during the 
conference, “‘at home” to visitors? Extracurricular 
activities, fascinating and lavish though they were, 
did not compete with business meetings, which 
were well attended and revealed SLA’s functional 
organizational set-up 

The “big” library meeting of the year, of course, 
was the American Library Association's third con- 
ference to be held in Philadelphia, this one, July 
3-9, with an attendance of 4,500. Quite a jump 
from the 103 attendance in 1876! The traditionally 
“warm” welcome was delightfully tempered, for 
the first time in the history of Convention Hall, 
by the just-barely-completed airconditioning. What 
a boon to mankind is this miracle of refrigeration— 
valued all the more by those not fortunate enough 
to have it in their hotel rooms. 

Meetings at ALA were numerous and varied. 
Surely there was plenty for everyone—and more 
than anyone could possibly take in. One of the 
paradoxes of a conference, particularly a national 
one, is the phenomenal number of meetings, many 
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of them going on at the same time, when practically 
everybody is moaning about the conflicts and hav 
ing to miss One interesting session to attend an 
other. Is there nothing to be done about this? 
Will any library pioneer ever be bold enough to 
take an eraser to the conference-meetings black 
board—and leave only enough sessions for confer 
ence-goers to attend with reasonable mental and 
physical ease? 

Seeing the city is fun, too, We were especially 
intrigued with the “busybodies’’ and the “fire 
marks’ on Rittenhouse Square. And in case these 
terms are as strange to you as they were to us, a 
“busybody” is a periscope-like contraption on the 
second floor of a house, enabling someone within 
to see who may be at the front door. The “fire 
mark” is the distinguishing sign of an insurance 
company. Each company—in those days before city 
fire departments—put out fires only in the houses 
which it had insured, i.e,, those bearing its particu 
lar fire mark! 

Most exciting of all at the conference was the re 
port of the management survey. From the time of 
registration, when the complete survey report was 
found in the conference envelope, to the last reso 
lution of approval and the appointment of a steer 
ing committee to implement the survey recommen- 
dations, the survey was the main topic of conver 
sation. Everybody one talked with was definitely 
in favor, but somewhat worried about what others 
might decide. There was no need to worry: every 
body but everybody! — was enthusiastic. The 
Council unanimously approved the plan for reor 
ganization, and each Division endorsed it 

What is the ALA Management Survey? The 
September 1955 ALA Bulletin has the complete 
story. A firm of management consultants Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget of New York—at the 
behest of ALA—and financed in part by the Car 
negie Corporation and in part by ALA—-undertook 
a survey of the American Library Association begin 
ning in the fall of 1954. Completed in May 1955, 
this survey considers the association's objectives, 
Organization, program, internal management, and 
fiscal policies and recommends “a course of action 
to eliminate the deficiencies therein 

Those of us who have often been baffled by the 
complexity of our national professional organiza 
tion will find any confusion resolved here. The 
ALA's strong points, as well as its weak spots, are 
clarihied. The whole thing is thorough, so well done 
that it appears obvious and unquestionable, Person 
ally, we are particularly partial to the “plaid” dia 
gram showing the recommended member organiza 
tion in which “councils’’—divisions of the ALA by 
type of library activity—would mesh with “associ 
ations’’-—divisions by type of library—to make an 
integrated, two-way membership such as has never 
been possible before. What few members dared to 
hope for seems now to be a genuine possibility 
that all members and groups within the present 
organization will set personal and even group pref 
erences aside and work in unison for the ultimate 
good of all in a strengthened ALA 











“Let's Read More!” 


8 gee pre OF YOUNGSTERS across the nation 
will use this slogan as a focal point for special 
activities planned in observance of the 37th annual 
National Children’s Book 
Week, November 13-19, 
sponsored by the Children’s 
Book Council for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest 
in more and better reading 
among boys and girls of all 
ages 

The 1955 Book Week 
poster was designed by 
Garth Williams, illustrator 
of such children’s books as 
Stuart Little and Charlotte's 


Web. The poster, in six 
colors, 17” x 22”, will be 
available at 35c, with re- 


ductions on 
ders 

A trio of children’s book 
illustrators has produced a 
delightful set of Book 
Week streamers in two 
colors. The horizontal de- 
signs may be folded in sec- 
tions to stand; all may be 
pasted flat on windows or 
bulletin boards. They meas- 
ure 221,” by ¢’. und cost 
30c for a set of three, 

Other book Week mate- 
rials include ful! color 
bookmarks reproducing the 
Book Week poster; a two-sided record, “Singing 
History: Folk Songs and Books,” by Martha Ben- 
nett King; and a new picture quiz by Fritz Eichen- 
berg. 

These and other Book Week aids are available 
from the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53d 
Street, New York 19, Write the Council for the 
free descriptive 1955 manual of Book Week aids. 


quantity of- 





Book Fairs 


Ppa ayry BOOK FAIRS will continue this year 
to be a part of the celebration of National 
Children’s Book Week. Ten book exhibits of chil- 
dren's books, cosponsored by the Children’s Book 
Council and municipal groups, have been scheduled 
in Eastern and Middlewestern cities during late 
October and November. 

Fairs comprising 3,000 books each will be: the 
third Chicago Tribune Miracle of Books Fair for 
Boys and Girls; the third annual Cleveland Book 
Fair for Boys and Girls; the first Philadelphia Chil 
dren's Book Fair; and the sixth annual Washington 
Post and Times Herald Children's Book Fair 

The 1,500 books on display will be at the second 
Arkansas Book Fair for Children in Little Rock; 
the second Detroit Children’s Book Fair; and the 
first Minneapolis Children's Book Fair. The 1000- 
book fairs will be held in Hampton, Virginia, and 
in Wichita, Kansas. 
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Book Week Suggestions 


The fourth annual traveling New York Time 
“Reading Is Fun” exhibit of 1,000 children’s books 
is scheduled to tour the schools of New York City 
(in cooperation with the New York City Board of 
Education), and the schools of northern New Jer 
sey, Westchester County, and Long Island. It will 
go also, for the first time this year, into southwest 
Connecticut, at Westport. 

In addition to books on exhibit, each fair has 
special daily programs designed for children and 
related to children’s books 


Reading and Freedom 

EAD AND BE FREE, last year's Philippine Islands 
Book Week slogan, appeared on thousands of 

an 4g with this statement: “The reading of good 
oks is the best safeguard against ignorance, un 
founded fears and the curtailment of our cherished 
freedoms. Throughout the Philippines, Book 
Week was marked by observances keyed to the 
theme of freedom, with leaflets and Book Week 
guide distributed by the National Book Week Com 
mittee. The Committee's plans included prepara 
tion of a “What Is Freedom” symposium in Manila 
with prominent guest speakers defining freedom 
from the standpoint of the Filipinos. The commit 
tee also requested President Ramon Magsaysay to 
direct provincial governors and city and town 
mayors to appoint committees to conduct “What 
Is Freedom" programs so that the entire country 
would be talking of freedom during Book Week 


North of the Border 


OUNG CANADA'S BOOK WEEK 1955, sponsored 
by the Canadian Library Association Novem 
ber 15-22, will be keynoted by YCBW patroness 
Lillian Smith's statement How can we be sure 
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that no child is cheated of his inheritance of fine 
books? The problem is not a simple one. It re- 
quires our best intelligence and our constant effort.” 

Aids include English and bilingual posters, leaf- 
lets, radio spot announcements, a pamphlet on 
“How to Celebrate Book Week,” lists of “Books 
to Own,” a list of films for children, and book- 
marks. These items include not only this year's 
materials, but materials that proved successful in 
previous years. One of the latter is the ‘Royal 
Road to the Future’ poster, showing two children 
standing at the beginning of a long road made of 
books. A matching bookmark lists the books 

The list of sponsoring organizations for this 
year's Young Canada’s Book Week has grown to 
29 


Mock Telecast 
edn BOOK WEEK assembly given in the school 
auditorium by the Ballard-Hudson Senior 
High School library club was styled from portions 
of the Jackie Gleason, Ed Sullivan, and other top 
TV shows. The audience was spellbound during 
the entire fifty-minute performance, 

The opening was sounded by notes from the 
zylophone similar to those used for the National 
Broadcasting Company Network, only ours was 
National Book W/eek Network (NBW) with station 
identification BHSH-TV. Then one of our special 
girl announcers promptly took over, organ music 
in the background, to announce: “Each in his own 
words, each in his own way—bow our heads and 
let us pray’ (patterned from “the moment of silent 
prayer’ on the Don McNeill Breakfast Club 
show). As the curtain opened the narrator was 
seated at the side of the stage with other club mem- 
bers seated around tables, their names in front of 
them, panel style. 

The program itself included discussion of library 
rules and regulations, aims and objectives of the 
library club, interview of students by librarian to 
point up interest and library use, “catchy” poems, 
recruitment discussion for junior library club mem- 
bers, information correlating TV and books (en- 
titled “TV and books go hand in hand’’) with 


ee 
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'S REA 


Other tea 


recommended programs for November 
tures were comment on recommended new books, 
spicy commercials, library barometer readings with 
future forecasts (this was a report of attendance, 


circulation, and class use during the months of 
September and October). Last, & not least, the 
narrator gave recognition to visitors in the audience 
after which members took their final bow, 
Casting and directing were handled by members 
under the guidance of the librarian, Poems for the 
program came from back issues of the Wilson Li 
brary Bulletin. Script was written by students, as 
were the commercials which follow 
Tune; Lucky Sirike commercial 
If you want better marks on the honor roll 
he library wing is the place to go 
The books are selective, the best you can get 
They're the best—clap, clap clap clap—for 
you, you bet 


It takes lots of patience, i-magination 
There's variety for you 

They're ready—yes, they're ready because 
Reading brings the knowledge right through 


Repeat the first stanza 


Tune; Pabst Blue Ribbon Commercial 


Solo 
When your reading knowledge is getting 
low 
And you have to read very slow 
Just go to the library, it's up there 
For the finest books found anywhere 


Solo; What'll you have? Chorus: A library book. 
Solo: What'll you have? Chorus: A library book. 
Solo: What'll you have? Chorus: A library book, 


A library book for me 


if horu 


Smoother, smoother, smoother reading 
The books are there waiting for greetings 
You'll be wise if you start reading 
Library books today. 


at eA 
DM 
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Speaker; Finest books found anywher« 
Speaker: Where 
Group: The LIBRARY 


The following was used at the middle of the pro- 
gram after network break for station identification: 
By special girl announcer: 


The second portion of this program is brought 
to you by reading. Reading contains no caffeine, 
no nicotine and no tar; so when you're doing your 
shopping, buy a good book and try reading. Read- 
ing 1s guaranteed by the libraries and book com- 
panies of America 


THeovosia M. Tueus, Librarian 


Ballard-Hudson Senior High School 
Macon, Georgia 





Library Scenes 


IBRARY CLUB MEMBERS planned our Book 
Week exhibit, beginning with a shadow box 
which they made from a grocery box carton and 
lined with red marvelon, White letters mounted on 
cardboard were pinned to the box so that they 
would stand out away from it. The frame was 
made from white poster paper and decorated with 
small colored book advertisements and free-hand 
sketches. The sketches on the border and on the 
oster below represented different scenes in a li- 
oo a person loaded with books to his chin and 
over his head, a person at the card catalog, and a 
person climbing a ladder to get at the books near 
the ceiling. New book jackets covered the legs of 
the table 
MARTHA VAN Erren, Librarian 
Munising, Michigan, Township Schools 


Book Characters at Tea 


HE ARGO COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL Teen Age 
Library Association observed Book Week by 
a short program and a tea to which parents of the 
members were invited. In planning, members se- 
lected a general coordinator and committees for 
publicity, exhibits, book characters’ costumes, pro- 
gram, and refreshments 
Each member dressed to represent her favorite 
book character and, for the program, gave a short 
discussion of her daily duties in the library. Several 
dramatizations of books were presented to intro 
duce new books to the English classes and parents. 
Bulletin boards, school paper, and book displays 
emphasized books and the photographer took pic- 
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tures of the program in session for the school y« 
book and the paper. 
MARTHA ANN REDMON, Librarian 
Argo, Illinois, Community High Se! 


Bulletin Board Contest 


al 


UR LIBRARY CLUB conducted a Book Week bul 


letin board contest which paid dividends in 


increased circulation for a long time afterward 
Each home room appointed a committee to arrang 
a display. The library loaned them book jacket 
(which we keep on file by subject) 

Displays were judged on originality of th 
effectiveness of presentation, and neatness and 
istry of arrangement. A committec librarian 
from our other four school libraries acted as judg 

One of the winning displays was the 
AMERICANS display shown here, built around 
“backbone of our country” them« 


ot 


FAMO 


Contest winner 


were allowed to come to the library on the |ast day 
of Book Week and check out the new books ahead 


of the rest of the school 


Ontve Haun, Librarian 


North Junior Hig/ 
Colorado Springs, ( 





A Regular Circus 


OOK WEEK at Elizabeth Seton Academy wa 

festive affair with a circus theme. The entire 
school from the kindergarten to the eighth forn 
participated, building their gay and colorful pr 
ects on the usual circus features 


The kindergarten and first form, concent: 


f 


art 


on animal books, contributed a circus train. A 


circus float of fairyland characters introduced tl 


children’s favorite old and new fairy talk Oo 
fifth form created a spooky haunted house to di 
play mystery books. A side show cal! The 
Rings for Balanced Reading showed aerial! feat 


achieved by reading a balanced selection of book 
Dr. Dolittle’s Laboratory displayed books on 
entific fiction. Biography was the theme of TI 
Greatest Show on Earth, with a queue M pose 
of books about famous people, with balloon head 
decorated to represent the characters 
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Perhaps the most attractive feature was a joint 
project of a large book house Ihe House That 
Books Built built on the stage by the older boys 
It was entirely covered with book reports, contrib 
uted by the children from all forms. | 
a color combination, and each child had illustrated 
his report, making a colorful and attractive hous« 
Favorite book character dolls and animal peered 
from the windows 


h class had 


We were indebted to many book companies fot 
their cooperation They sent us posters jackets 
booklists, and books on a concession basis. Actu 
ally we sold about $2,400 worth of books. Our 
profits went to charity 


The parents and friends of our children wer 
particularly grateful for the booklists which we had 
prepared, and for the opportunity to improve their 
acquaintance with good children’s literature. We 
reaped many educational benefits from the fais 
with children vieing to get from our library some 
of the new books which we purchased for them at 
the fair 

SisreR IRENE Mercepes, Librarian 
Elizabeth Seton Academ 
Y onker New York 





SCALE THE HEIGHTS with books was the 
dence Central High School 
Alexandria, Louisiana, Book Week project 


theme of a Pr 


designed 1 a Wiadge reading and ddd 
books to the brary. Library clul fhcer 
bul the green painted, white topped t é 
mountain of wrappin paper Freshman 
phomore union gna senior t b-sacket 


frais Up the mountain m ide a barometer 
fudent donation 
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Dothan, Alabama, Senior High School 

brary assistants designed this B k Week 

er emphasi ing the ple sire id com 
fort of good reading 





Over 1,600 school children visited the 
Caldwell, Idaho, Carnegie Public Library 
during Book Week to beara si ry anid 1&8 
di play based on Mary Norton 

k, The Borrowers. ¢ mpielte with 
/ 


eriés oO 


mintaliure room and the hole 
under the clock 
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Space-Saving Magazine Stand 


] ye ange DESIRE MAGAZINE STANDS that serve 
the twofold purpose of displaying the current 
issue and of allowing storage space for the un- 
bound copies of the current volume, In the stand 
here presented an attempt was made to gain all 
available space for display shelves without losing 
any of the space for storage, The essential element 
of the stand is the hinge action on the displa 
shelves, permitting the storage shelf to be behind, 
not under, the display shelf. 

The accompanying photograph and plan should 
make the constructing of the stand simple enough. 
A few pointers, however, may be helptul. In this 
plan, the hinge action was achieved by fastening 
the cleats of the display shelves out to the end of 
the shelf, so that, having drilled a hole in the 
upper end of the cleat and inserted a wood screw, 
this screw can be screwed into the side of the stand. 
This can be done easily before nailing the back 
panel in place. After finding the position of the 
screw on the side of the stand, the shelf can be 
removed and replaced from the front. 

The width of the display shelf was determined 
by the height of the larger magazines. The few 
magazines that might be too high for this size of 
display shelf can be placed on the uppermost shelf, 
where the magazines can project beyond the top of 
the stand 

The label holders-—any standard make—should 
be set into the top edge of the guard on the display 
shelf. Thus they will be out of the way, but can 
still be read easily. 

The book shelf shown on the bottom of the 
photo can also be made into a display shelf, as 
was done in the plan 


Rev. Dominic J]. UNGER 


St. Conrad Priary 
Annapolis, Maryland 
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Survey of Fines 


ss FINES, FINES! I'm beginning to feel like 
an ogre everytime I write an overdue notic 
complained Jennie Lou, a student library assistant 
at Webster, Texas, High School. “Why couldn't we 
just forget about fines and run our library without 
them?’ she asked 

It wasn't a new idea for me. I was painfully 
aware of the valuable time consumed writing over 
due notices, making records of fines paid 
for proper change, and all the other phasé 


earching 
of the 
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unpleasant task of extracting penmes trom reluc 
tant youngsters 

I suggested to Jennie Lou that our library club 
make a survey of other high school libraries in 
Texas to see what they were doing about fines. It 
wasn't long until the club members were up to their 
ears in a survey. They prepared letters explaining 
the purpose of the survey and sent self-addressed 
postal cards with blanks provided for the following 
information 

Do you charge fines for overdue library books? 

If fd, hou much is charged for: 

7 or 14 day books? 
reference books? 
reserve books? 

any others? 

Remarks? 

The letters, with cards enclosed, were sent to 175 
high school libraries. Representative schools in 106 
counties were quized and all eight of the district of 
Texas Library Association, were reached. Answers 
were received from 146 libraries 

The student librarians were amazed at the ex- 
treme diversities shown in the practice of charging 
fines 

The fines on seven or fourteen day books ran the 
gamut from 1 to 10c per day, with 72 schools charg 
ing 2c and 52 charging Sc. The fines on reference 
books ranged from 2 to 50c per day, The reserve 
books varied anywhere from 2c a day to 25c per 
period. 

Ten schools charged no library fines at all and 
one librarian still charging minimum fines re- 
marked, “Our aim is to abolish all fines.” Since 
our library club was particularly interested in the 
few schools operating without a fine system, follow 
up letters were sent to those ten libraries. The fol 
lowing questions were asked in the letters 

How long has the fine-free system been used in 
your school? 

How was this system initiated? 

Student response to the no-fine system 

Advantages: 

Disadvantages: 

Do you plan to continue with this system? 

Seven of the ten schools replied. All seven li- 
brarians were enthusiastic and optimistic over their 
fine-free method 

The length of time that the fine-free systern had 
been in existence in the seven schools varied from 
two years to more than twelve years 

Some of the schools used no preliminary build-up 
before initiating the plan. As one librarian stated, 
“We just started!’ In two of the schools the plan 
was discussed with the pupils and was launched 
after they talked over the pros and cons of charging 
fines. One librarian could hot answer the question 
as the system had been started more than twelve 
years ago and there was no record. 

The librarians noted the students’ response as 
splendid. They all seemed to welcome the change 
Three librarians mentioned the good cooperation 
of the students 

The following advantages for having no fines 
were given 

Reduces “stealing” of books 

Relieves librarian of bookkeeping and other 
work. 

Relieves work of administrative office. 

Helps students to develop a sense of responsi 
bility. 

Develops pride in students’ library 

Teaches budgeting of time. 
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Fosters respect for public property 
Increases library cre ulation 
Promotes better public relations 
Make f books available 10 the underprivile ged 
Che only reported disadvantages were 
Reduces library income 
A few students take advantage of not having te 
pay fines. 
[he librarians were unanimous in their desire 
to continue with their fine-free program 
This survey, although limited in scope, has given 
our library club a partial view of the fine situation 
in some of the high schools in Texas, We did not 
find all the answers to our fine problems through 
this survey, but Jennie Lou and most of our other 
library assistants are ready to put some of the fine 
free ideas into effect. Through experimentation and 
trial and error, we're sure to find the solution to 
the fine problem that works best in our own situa 
tion JANELLE AVENELL Paris, Librarian 


“ ebster, Texas, High School 





Read to Us Like Susie Does 


QO” OF OUR SIXTH GRADE Library Club projects 
is reading or telling stories to the children in 
kindergarten, first, and second grades 

First, the children select a story to read or tell 
being careful to take note of the interest appeal 
length of time to read or tell, and the illustrations 
These they practice by reading or telling to younger 
children at home. Then they make an appointment 
to read or tell their story to me for comments and 
suggestions, before making an appointment with 
the classroom teacher. 

In this project the children get valuable experi 
ence in book selection for different age levels, read 
ing and telling a story well, responsibility in making 
and keeping appointments. Some of these library 
club boys and girls are potential librarians and 
school teachers, and are getting first-hand experi 
ence at an early age. The picture shows a sixth 
grade girl reading Ruth Sawyer's Journey Cake, Ho! 
to a group of interested second graders. One sixth 
grader's success has already been attested to: When 
the first grade children were sharing their books and 
reading to the class, one child demanded, “Read to 
us like Susie does.” 

Vera W. Fox, Elementary Librarian 
George W. Johnson School 
Endicott, New York 
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or wk has lasted 18 
State ( ollege’s radio station WKAR, with the 
daily half-hour “Reading Circk Ihe program is 
devoted so): iy to the reading of books and short 
stories by ussistant station director Larry Frymire 
The reading began in 1936. By mid-June 1955 
Mr. Frymit: was just ready to begin chapter one of 
book numl 300. Mondays through Fridays the 
9 A.M. prog:am is devoted to books. On Saturdays, 
it turns to 6. ort stories 
When th: program began eighteen years ago, the 
first book v is Pride and Prejudice. Response to the 
program has been “amazing.” On expanding the 
program to include Saturday broadcasts, readers 
were asked whether they preferred continuation of 
the book-res Jing or one day of short stories. Within 
24 hours, 20 replies had been received; eventually 
400 came 1 
The proj 
sands, inch 
traveling sa 
and sanitor 
Frymire est 
to read a bo 
Extreme] 


years on Michigan 


um’s audience, estimated in the thou 
*s housewives, gas station attendants 
smen, aged people, the blind, hospital 
m patients inmates, Mr 
ates it takes him 15 to 20 programs 
x on the air 

lengthy books are avoided 


even prison 


Fiction. in 


spirational books, humor, and Michigan history 
seem to lea! in popularity, he says. Book number 
400, A Ma Called Peter, was the top choice of 
listeners, who had been asked to send in lists of 
their ‘three all-time favorites Also high on the 


list, and vie ved with dismay by Frymire because of 





Larry Prymire receives a book to broad 


cast from Jackson E. Towne, Michigan 


State College librarian 





THE MONTH 


... at random 


its length was Tolstoy's monumental 
Peace 


te OL 
The trustees of the Stevens Memorial Library 


North Andover, Massachusetts, announce that they 
have acquired the only known manuscript of the 
early Colonial poetess, Anne Bradstreet. The man 
script has been called “the most precious relic in 
American literary history,” having been written by 
the author considered the first significant woman 
poet in the English language and the first Americas 
poet of either sex. The purchase of the manuscript 
by the North Andover library culminates efforts b 
bun in 1950 to bring this work back to the town in 
which it was written nearly three hundred years ag 
i le OL 

Special Libraries Association announ publica 
tion of Libraries for Research and Industry—Plan 
ning and Equipment. Edited by Margaret E. Hilli 
gan, as SLA Monograph number 1, the study is 


) 


based on the Symposium on Library Planning and 
Equipment held at the Association's annua! conven 
tion in Cincinnati, May 1954. Chapters library 
planning, a checklist for reviewing layout print 
a bibliography on library planning, and suggestion 
for expanding within confined areas make this a 
useful work for anyone planning a new library o1 
reorganizing an old on The monograph i 
814" x11", 64 pages on enamel paper with a 
Kromekote cover. There are 
photographs and floor plans 
dered at $3 each from Special Libraries A ation 
41 East Tenth Street, New York 

we le 

The Special Libraries Association announ 


over ome nunare 


Copies may be or 


new monthly serial, Translation Monthly, to begu 
publication at $5 a year as soon as 310 orders have 
been received. The publication fills a long-felt 
need of its members and of many professiona 
groups who are required to keep up with develoy 
ments reported in foreign periodicals. An 8 pag 
bibliography, it will list alphabetically by author 


current acquisitions of the SLA Translation Pool 
Interested librarians are urged to order prompt! 


so that the listing of translations can start publica 


I 


tion. Orders and checks should be sent t SLA 
Translation Pool, John Crerar Library, 86 East 
Randelph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Checks should 


be made payable to Translation Monthly. Subscrit 
tions are accepted only for a 
ning with volume 1 
re ee 
A $500 bequest to the American Libras 
sociation from the late Mary Hartwell! Heizer, a |i 
brarian who devoted most of her 45 year 
work to the field of public documents, has mad 
possible for the ALA to publish A Manwal for the 
Administration of the Federal Documents ¢ 


calendar year begu 
number 1, Janua 


tion in Libraries by Ellen Jackson. The book, dedi 
cated to Mrs. Heizer, is designed to assist custodians 
of depository collections of United States publica 
tions, and public or research libraries with growi 


collections of government document 
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STACK CRACKS 





Rain stains and jelly smears 
And sometimes it just happens 
That youngsters leave their books around 
Where little dogs are snappin 
You say the damage must be paid 
lo which we all agree 
But, the offender's suffered too 
Don't use the third degre 

Grace B 


ve he le 

The reading room of the British Museum is the 
subject of a finely hed literary portrait in the 
September issue of ‘Holiday magazine. Within a 
comprehensive essay about the museum proper, 
Angus Wilson, the British Museum's assistant 
superintendent, has written a knowing account of 
the constant and ephemeral characteristics of the 
reading room 


SPEAR 


te Ww 

The May 1955 issue of The Indiana Teacher fea 
tures an article of interest to school librarians and 
others. “The Hub of Learning,” telling about South 
Bend, Indiana's, centralized elementary school li 
braries, is by Carolyn Whitenack, director, Division 
of School Libraries and Teaching Materials, De 
partment of Public Instruction, Indiana, and Marie 
Fraser, managing editor, The Indiana Teacher 


i 

During the 1955-1956 fall-winter season, re 
corded interviews with authors will be available 
without charge to radio stations and libraries from 
Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3. Among the interviews, each 1214 
minutes in length with open end format, will be 
NUMBER 1—ready Side A 


RECORD for shipment now 


Robert S. Holzman, author of General ‘Baseball 
Doubleday, discusses “Baseball—How It Became the 
Great National Game Side B: Frances Bruce Strain 


author of Marriage li For Tu talks about 
Patterns in American Marriage 

RECORD NUMBER 2--ready for shipment on October 15 
Side A: Mary Lecomte Du Nouy, wife of the scientist 
and author of The Road ¢ Human Destiny dis 
cusses Finding God in the Science Laboratory 
Side B: Basil Davenport, author of Inquiry Into Science 
Fiction, reflects on Imagination—Forerunner of Sci 
entific Discovery 

RECORD NUMBER }-—ready for shipment December 
Side A: Longfellow student Edward Wagenknecht of 
the Boston University English faculty discusses 100 
Years of Hiawatha and the Longfellow Revival 
Side B: Helen Topping Miller, author of Her Christma 
at the Hermitage and many other books tells of ‘‘Christ 
mas at the Hermitage with Rachel and Andrew 
Jackson 


Changing 


« 
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Books 
manating from Chicago (though no longer on the 
NBC network), has been made available on tape to 


The popular “Carnival of program, 


iny NBC station in the country. Books that wall be 
discussed from October through February over Chi 
cago station WMAQ include the following 

The Mighty Soo by Clara Ingram Judson, Jane's Father 
Dorothy Aldis, Santiago by Ann Nolan Clark, Ordeal 
t+ the Young Hunter by Jonreed Lauritzen, Little Turkey 
by Lester Rowntree, Man of the Family by Ralph Moody 
Miss Jel t's View by Mabel Leight Hunt, The Cowrage 
' Sarah Noble by Alice Dalgliesh, The Wheel of the 


School by Meindert De Jong, The Tough Winter by Robert 
Lawson, Junket by Anne fi White, The Golden Name 
Da vy Jennie D. Lindquist, The Buffalo Trace by Vit 
ginia Eifert, Pysen by Edith Unnerstad, translated by Inge 


Boye, A Spy in Williamsburg by Isabelle Lawrence, Mistress 

f Sally Watson, Half Magic by Edward Eager, 
Gian the Rockies by Elisa 
Lansing, King Solomon's 
Kubie, The Giant by William Pene du Bois 
by Helen Fern Daringer 


ialk, Jwbilant for Sure by 
Navy by Nora Benjamin 
Like a Lady 


The program already is heard on stations in a 
number of cities, including WRCA in New York 
If it is not broadcast in your area, contact your sta 
t10n manager who can receive information about 
the availability of taped programs from Public Af 
fairs Department, Station WMAQ, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois, 

we we 

Librarianship will be the subject of ‘Tomorrow's 
presented from WAAM in Baltimore by 
the Johns Hopkins University and apc-Tv Saturday 
October 15 at 9:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
with Lynn Poole, producer and moderator, in co 
operation with the Enoch Pratt Free Library 

— 

Oxford University Press is producing and spon 
soring Gilbert Highet's radio talks on books for the 
fourth consecutive year. In New York the program 
is presented over station WQxR from 9:05 to 
9:20 P.M. every Tuesday. In addition, by arrange 

with Oxford and Harold Andrews Produc 

the Book-of-the-Month Club will for the se« 
time offer transcriptions of the talks to radio 
stations outside the WQxR area as public service 
broadcasts under local educational and library spon 


Careers 


ment 
trons 


ond 


sorshit 

Mr. Highet's first six talks of the new season will 
be Compulsory Reading The Shield of 
Achilles What's in a Name? The Biography 
of the Classics’ in two parts, and “Pictures of 
War 


eo & & 


THe CuHecivers Ex Lipris 








t w Simpsor— 


| didn't care for Harry at all at first-—he 
ust wormed his way into my heart! 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Library Services 
Bill H.R. 2840 and S. 205 


F YOU HAVE !\OT REQUESTED Copies of the House 

hearings on the Library Services Bill and the 
House Commitice Report, do so at once. Write 
your Representative at his Washington office and 
ask him to send the hearings entitled “Federal Aid 
for Library Service in Rural Areas’’ and the House 
Report No. 1587 with the same title. Both are 
issued by the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

Have you talked personally with your Repre- 
sentative and your Senators about the Library Serv- 
ices Bill? Now, more than ever, it is important that 
they should know as much as possible about this 
legislation since they will definitely be called to 
vote upon it in 1956, If they know and understand 
the importance of this measure, the local interest in 
it, and the need for its passage, their favorable vote 
will more apt be given, Local interest and support 
must be indicated to each member of Congress. 

These members hold key positions as far as the 
Library Services Bill is concerned when Congress 
reconvenes on january 3, 1956. They should be 
fully informed on the measure 


House Rutes Commirrer ror H.R. 2840 


Democrats 


Howard W., Smith, Chairman, Virginia 
William M. Colmer, Mississippi 

Ray M. Medden, Indiana 

James J. Delaney, New York 

James W. ‘Trimble, Arkansas 

Homer Thornberry, Texas 

Richard Bolling, Missouri 

Thomas P, O'Neill, Jr., Massachusetts 


Republicans 


Leo E. Allen, Hlinois 
Clarence J. Brown, Ohio 
Harris Ellsworth, Oregon 
Henry J. Latham, New York 


SENATE LABOR AND PusLic WeELPart 
COMMITTEE FOR §. 205 


Democrats 


Lister Hill, Chairman, Alabama 
James E. Murray, Montana 
Matthew M. Neeley, West Virginia 
Paul H. Douglas, Illinois 

Herbert H. Lehman, New York 
John FP. Kennedy, Massachusetts 

Pat McNamara, Michigan 


Republicans 


H. Alexander Smith, New Jersey 
Irving M. lves, New York 
William A. Purtell, Connecticut 
Barry Goldwater, Arizona 
George H. Sender, Ohio 

Gordon Al!ott, Colorado 


Postal Classification Bill H.R. 5139 


Passed by the Senate this year, the 
pending in the House Post Office and Civil Servic 
Committee. 


measure is 


The Postal Classification Bill will readjust postal 
classifications of such materials as bound typewrit 
ten theses, bound periodicals, scholarly bibliogra 
phy, sheet music, mounted pictures, and clippings 
in order that they may be transmitted through the 
mails at the book rate or the library book rate 
Presently they must go at first class or third class 
rates, 

If your Representative is a member of the com 
mittee handling this legislation, be sure to urge his 
support for it and his assistance in getting the bill 
favorably reported early in January. Members of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service ¢ 
are 


Oommittec 


Democrats 
Tom Murray, Tennessee 
James H. Morrison, Louisiana 
James C. Davis, Georgia 
George M. Rhodes, Pennsylvania 
John Lesinski, Michigan 
John Dowdy, Texas 
Hugh Q. Alexander, North Carolina 
John E. Moss, Jr., California 
Edward J. Robeson, Jr., Virginia 
Gracie Pfost, Idaho 
Dante B. Fascell, Florida 
I. James Tumulty, New Jersey 
Joe M. Kilgore, Texas 
Chet Holifield, California 


Republicans 


Edward H, Rees, Kansas 

Robert J. Corbett, Pennsylvania 
Katharine St. George, New York 
H. R. Gross, lowa 

Cecil M. Harden, Indiana 
Albert W. Cretella, Connecticut 
Charles S$, Gubser, California 
Joel T. Broyhill, Virginia 
Elford A. Cederberg, Michigan 
John E. Henderson, Ohio 
August E, Johansen, Michigan 


Internal Revenue Code 


At the close of the first session, Representative 
Eugene McCarthy (D. Minn.) introduced H.R 
7681, a bill “to amend section 170 (b) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue code of 1954 with respect to cer 
tain charitable contributions to libraries.’ Section 
170 (b) (1) of the Code presently allows a 30 per 
cent deduction to individuals making contributions 
to hospitals, churches, and educational institutions 
Under the code an educational institution is defhned 
as one having a faculty and a student body. This 
new bill, H.R. 7681, asks tht this section be 
amended to include libraries. Mr. McCarthy is a 
member of the House Ways anc’ Means Committe« 
which acts on measures dealingy with the Internal 
Revenue Code. 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


We All Share This 


HEN THE AWARD COMMITTEE of Beta Phi 
Mu, national library science honorary fra- 
ternity, chose to bestow the fraternity’s second an 
nual award on your extension editor for distin- 
guished service to library education, the award was 
actually given to countless extension librarians 
Whatever service your editor has been privileged 
to render in behalf of library education is due to 
synthesizing and distilling the experiences of count 
less hundreds of faithful, energetic, and devoted 
librarians in all parts of the country and beyond its 
boundaries. They have made the real contributions. 
Some added a word, a phrase, an experience as one 
adds drops of strong essence for flavoring. Others 
contributed enough to have written a book them 
selves, had they taken the time to do so. To all a 
hearty thanks and a pledge to continue our joint 
efforts to improve library service 


Acadian Festival—Library Style 

Opening a library in the heart of the Acadian 
country during the Acadian Bicentennial Year pro- 
vided the newly organized St. Martin Parish Li 
brary, St. Martinsville, Louisiana, with an unusual 
opportunity to integrate itself with community ac 
tivities, according to Hazel G. Sockrider, the librar- 
ian. Pictures in library books supplied costume 
details for pageants and other festivities. Assistance 
to the town of St. Martinsville in issuing a folder 
of interest to tourists was acknowledged with a 
by-line on the folder 

The brief life of the St. Martin Parish Library 
(opened January 9, 1955) reflects strong citizen 
support. After only four and a half months of 
library operation, citizens of St, Martin Parish voted 
overwhelmingly for a 4 mill tax to continue its 
public library. For the first time in Louisiana's 
library history, a bond issue for library buildings 
was voted with an 88 per cent ‘yes’ vote after less 
than one year's service 

Actually, the St. Martin Parish Library will con 
tinue as a demonstration library, under the direc- 
tion of Essae M. Culver, librarian of the Louisiana 
State Library, until the close of the demonstration 
January 1956 During that year citizens must vote 
a tax to support the library if it is to continue 
beyond the year. This demonstration method of 
library operation has been employed successfully 
ever since Miss Culver first arrived to head the 
state agency in 1925, as Miss Sockrider pointed out 

Two white and two Negro branches serve the 
people in the larger towns. A bookmobile travels 
approximately 500 miles per month to serve the 
rural areas. Total population of the parish is ap 
proximately 27,000 


Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs 


Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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Prior to the library's opening, Sarah I. Jones, 
field representative for the state library, and Miss 
Sockrider contacted organizations within the parish. 
Before election time organizations were again ap- 
proached by an individual, or by letter signed by 
Edith E. Steckler, president of the St. Martin Parish 
Library Board 





KNIEF SCHENK 


Michigan Also Demonstrates 


Five counties surrounding the Grand Traverse 
Bay area in northern Michigan are currently bene 
fitting from a regional library demonstration spon 
sored by the Michigan State Library. Jean Johnson, 
demonstration librarian, admits that the Grand Tra 
verse Area Project is “growing, but not yet able to 
stand on its own feet.” A second bookmobile will 
arrive this fall, so that three counties can be served 
At the same time more service will also be given 
to the remaining two counties, 

Reflecting the big timber country in which the 
project operates, the two bookmobiles have been 
named Ol’ Paul and Babe, as being 
appropriate for the area and for what the project 
is trying to do. OV Paul had big visions and over 
came big obstacles, though not always in the ortho 
dox way. No job was 100 big for Babe to unde riake 

ind to accomplish. A friend of the library has 
painted a picture of Paul about to swing his ax and 
one of Babe tugging at his yoke, to hang in the 
project's headquarters. They brighten those head 
quarters and give atmosphere. No lumber camp 
possibly ever had more activity than our headquar- 
ters lately. We have new furniture, and right nou 
we are processing about 800 books. We have a 
student librarian doing her three-weeks practice 
work with us. (The one we had last year is nou 
our bookmobile librarian.) We have a weekly 
radio program we call “The Book Troupe” with 
Strau Firemaker's Polka’ as the theme musit 
Our citizens project committee has really caught the 
spirit of our undertaking and has been a real help, 
reports Miss Johnson 


Florida Gets First County Library 


The newly established Leon County Library 
Tallahassee, officially began operation on Septem 
ber 1, when George Lamb became librarian. Mr 
Lamb is a graduate of Florida State University and 
has both a bachelor's degree in library science and 
a master’s degree in adult education, The library 
will be directly under the supervision of the County 
Board of Commissioners due to a special act of the 
legislature. Ruth Rockwood, instructor at FSU's 
School of Library Service, has been employed by 
the county commissioners as a part-time consultant 
to assist with the work of organizing the service 

Quite inadvertantly no doubt, Florida is follow 
ing California's early experience in that California's 
first county library (Sacramento) was also set up in 


(Continued on page 196) 
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A monthly review of nonsubscription publications, The 
judgments expresses’ are independent of The Wilson Com 
any. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
heney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. American Art Directory, ed. by Dorothy B 
Gilbert. New York, Bowker, 1955. 358p. $17.50 

2. ASCAP, Copyright Law Symposium, no. 6. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1955. 186p. 
$3.50 

3. BALpwin, LeLAnp D 
History. New York, American Book Co., 
786,|xxv p. $6 

4. BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN. The Columbus Atlas 
or Regional Atlas of the World. New York, Me 
Graw-Hill, 1954, 160,137 p. $10 


Survey of American 
1955. 


5. Book Dealers in North America, 1954-55. 
London, Sheppard Press, 1954, 178p. $2 
6. Brown, Marion. Pickles and Preserves. 


New York, Wilfred Funk, 1955 $2.95 

7. CANTRELL, Cirype H. and WALTON R. Par- 
RICK, Southern Literary Culture, a bibliography of 
masters’ and doctors’ theses, University, Alabama, 
University of Alabama Press, 1955. 124p. pa. $3 

8. CartTwriGut, JouN K. The Catholic Shrines 
of Europe. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1955. 212p. 
$6 

9. Elsevier's Dictionary of Television, Radar 
and Antennas, Pub. in U.S. by Elsevier Press, Inc., 
2330 Holcombe Blvd., Houston, Texas. 1955. 
759p. $21.50 

10. Espace, ARUNDELL. A Student's Manual 
of Bibliography. Rev. by Roy Stokes. London, 
Allen and Unwin; New York, Barnes & Noble, 
1955. 392p. $4 


282p 


11. Guide to Dance Periodicals, v. 5, 1951-52. 
Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1955 
130p. $7.50 

12. Index translationum, no. 6. Paris, Unesco, 


1954. 567p. (Order from Columbia University 
Press.) $10 

13. International Labor 
book, 1955. New York. 
1043p. $25 

14. Joint University Council for Social Studies 
and Public Administration Bibliography of Social 
Work and Administration. London, The Council, 
1954, 117p. pa., 2 pounds — 

15. M. T. Mechanical Translation, devoted to 
the translation of languages with the aid of ma 


ind Hand- 
1955 114, 


Director y 
Praeger 


chines. Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, v. 1, no, 3, Dec. 1954. (v. 2, $1.; 
back issues, S0c each) 

16. MALKIN, Ropert 8S. How to Landscape 


Your Own Home. New York, Harper 
$4.95 
17. Muenscuer, W. C. Weeds 


York, Macmillan, 1955. 560p. $10 


1955, 432p 


2d ed. New 
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18. Owen's Pan-African & Middle East Direc 
tory, 1955. London, Pan-Afri:an Commercial Di 
rectory, Ltd. 729p. 3 pounds 

19. Paperbound Books in ?rint, Summer 1955 
New York, Bowker, 1955. 10p. $1 


20. PuLLaAR-Strecker, H. Proverbs for Pleas 
ure. New York, Philosophica) Library, 1955. 202p 
$6 

21. Rosson, W. A. Grea Cities of the World 
New York, Macmillan, 1955. 693p. $10 

22. Russert, HaArotp G, RAYMOND SHovi 
and BLANCHE Moen. The |'se of Books and Li 


braries. 8th ed. Minneapolis, University of Minne 
sota Press, 1955. 93p. $1.5 
23. The Sargent Guide t 


Summer Cambs for 


Boys and Girls. Boston, Porter Sargent, 1955 
136p. cl. $2.20; pa. $1.10 

24. SCHARFF, RoOBER Complete Boating 
Handbook, New York, McG:aw-Hill, 1955. 286p 


$4.95 


25. Turxin, Hy, ed. Tire 1955 Baseball Al 
manac. New York, Barnes, 1955. 293p. $3 
26. Ward's 1954 Autom tive Yearbook. 16th 


ed. Detroit, Ward's Repor's, Inc 1954. 274p 
$7.50 

27. Wayne, JEAN M,, comp. Indexing wit/ 
Emphasis on its Technique, an annotated bibliog 
raphy, 1939-1954. New York, Special Libraries 
Association, 1955. 16p. 50x 


Art 


IVING UP TO ITS PROMIS!: to appear triennially 
American Art Directory ' (Winchell 1Q9) has 
appeared again and to its list of museums, art 
organizations, universities arid colleges having art 
departments, art schools anc classes in the United 
States, Canada, and Latin Arnerica, art critics, peri 
odicals, and traveling exhibitions, it has added 
several new and valuable s:-ctions include 
a special listing of children’s museums 
the name of director, sponsurship, collections, and 
activities; a directory of art education supervisors 
with addresses; and a section on fellowships and 
scholarships in the art fie'd, all of which will 
broaden its usefulness. Perhaps the next edition 
three years from now, may ;#ssibly include a sepa 
rate list of distinguished art libraries, which would 
be of special interest to Libr uians 
Guide to Dance Periodica's™ (Winchell Q187) 
inv, 5, 1951-1952, ts an analytical index of articles 
and illustrations in nineteen English and American 
periodicals devoted solely or partly to the dance 
a substantial increase since :ts third volume which 
included only seven. The co:npiler states: “Though 
it was originally planned to list each contributor in 
an author entry, many of them appear only in sub 
ject entries because of space limitations In the 
interest of consistency, future volumes should in 
clude ali or no author entries, and if space is the 
problem, some could be saved by substituting a 


I he ‘ 
including 
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more abbreviated form of citation to articles than 
is now employed. Also space could be conserved 
by combining part I devoted to articles with part II 
devoted to illustrations, since there is some over 
lapping in sources cited. And perhaps the lag in 
appearance will be remedied in later volumes 
Though it is a substantial supplement to existing 
indexes which include references to the subject, 
and a testament to the current interest in the dance, 
it must be used with care because of its lack of 
see-references and certain inconsistencies in index- 
ing 


Social Sciences 


An interesting collection of six essays will be 
found in the ASCAP-sponsored Copyright Law Sym- 
posium, no. 6,7 which deals largely with copyright 
problems confronting creators of literary and artis- 
tic works. It should prove useful not only in law 
libraries, but in art and music libraries, being fully 
indexed and giving full citation to statutes, 
and other works. 


cases, 


A classified list of articles appearing in thirty-six 
British journals between 1930 and 1952, the Bibli 
ography of Social Work and Administration,” has 
broad subject arrangement under such headings as 
economics, population, eugenics, labour, social 
work, social services, criminology and penology, 
and psychology and social psychology, further 
broken down under smaller aspects of the subject, 
arranged alphabetically. As the first of its kind, 
it will add to the bibliographical control in’ Ameri 
can graduate schools of social work 

Also the only publication of its kind is The 
International Labor Directory and Handbook,” an 
expansion and revision of the 1950 International 
Labor Directory (Winchell 11101). A series of 
signed articles, 114 pages in all, surveys world 
labor. This is followed by the directory, of which 
704 pages are devoted to very detailed listings for 
United States organizations, and 166 pages to the 
rest of the world. Then follow listings of labor 
libraries, press, press syndicates and services, labor 
press editors, newspaper and magazine labor edi- 
tors, labor relations consultants, labor schools, con- 
gressional committees, etc. Public libraries working 
with labor groups and large university libraries 
will find it an important source 

Owen's Pan-African & Middle East Directory™ 
is heavily studded with advertisements of manufac- 
turers, merchants, and traders, who are briefly listed 
by country or colony under specific industries or 
trades. These are further arranged alphabetically 
by cities. Prefacing each country is a map and a 
descriptive sketch in English and French, covering 
geography, climate, railways, and newspapers but 
emphasizing business, indentes, and agriculture 
Some sections are printed on colored paper and the 
guide tabs are too fragile to stand up under con- 
stant use. There are also classified trade lists for 
Europe and the Far East, though these are not as 
exhaustive as the other sections, It still needs fur- 
ther editing for ease of use 

Though Survey of American History’ is intended 
as a one-volume text, it has several features which 
make it useful in a small general reference collec- 
tion. These include its up-to-dateness in covering 
events through 1954, its nearly 100 clear black and 
white maps, many full-page, its briefly annotated 
bibliographical notes which append each chapter, 
its reprints of several basic documents, its selected 
list of reference sources and its detailed index of 
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authors and subjects. All these make it an excellent 
handbook for ready reference. 

In Great Cities of the World.” the compiler has 
assembled a series of studies describing the growth 
significance, government, politics, and planning of 
twenty great cities of the world, each by an au 
thority, each with an accompanying bibliography 
of additional sources, with some folded city maps 
and photographs, Cities are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, following a general discussion of the role of 
the great city, and include Amsterdam, Bombay, 


Calcutta, Buenos Aires, Chicago, Copenhagen, 
London, Los Angeles, Manchester, Montreal, To 
ronto, Moscow, New York, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, 


Rome, Stockholm, Sydney, Wellington, and Zurich 
Why Tokyo was not included is not clear, unless 
the compiler felt that its enormous population was 
not matched by its economic significance, cultural 
eminence, or political importance, these being the 
factors which determined the choice of cities, For 
those included, it is a valuable modern interpreta 
thon 


Not an interpretation but a representation, The 
Catholic Shrines of Europe® contains over 200 pho- 
tographs, 8 pages in full color, carefully selected 
from over 5,000, which were taken with a view to 
history, dramatic beauty, and inspirational value 
The interesting descriptive and historical commen- 
tary accompanying the excellent photographs adds 
to the volume. Though its arrangement by country 
is logical, an index would have made location of 
individual photographs easier 

The yA samt Atlas* has been out for some 
months now and has doubtless been added to those 
libraries needing an up-to-date topographical atlas, 
for it is the emphasis on topography which is its 
most outstanding feature. In fact, the contour col- 
oring showing physiographic features tends to ob 
scure political boundary lines and to make it diff 
cult to read the place names on those maps which 
are on scales of 1:2,000,000 and above. Also there 
is no explanation in the text as to why population 
is given for some but not all of the towns and 
cities in the general index of over 50,000 names 
It can. hardly be size, for some towns of less than 
200 inhabitants are included. Allocation of the re 
gional maps has been done without unduly empha- 
sizing one continent, with 7 regional maps for the 
United States, 10 for Africa, 8 for the Far East 
Also well chosen are the projections used for vari 
ous world maps, e.g. “Atlantis” projection for re- 
gions of population. 


Bibliography 


It is interesting to observe how quickly or how 
slowly our bibliographical apparatus picks up types 
of publications which assume sufficient importance 
or bulk to warrant separate bibliographic treatment 
One example is Paperbound Books in Print,” which 
in its first edition furnishes an index to 4,500 in- 
expensive reprints and originals, with a selective 
subiect guide. To be issued three times a year, 
January, April and September, it should further 
stimulate the purchase of paperbound books in li 
braries, for the subject inks amply illustrates the 
increasing number of important titles available in 
this inexpensive form, especially in drama, history 
sax iwlogy and anthropology. 

Another guide to an increasing body of writing 
is a bibliography of masters’ and doctors’ theses, 
Southern Literary Culture,’ which lists, and briefly 
annotates when necessary, 2,529 numbered items, 
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covering reseatch in 150 graduate schools from the 
beginning of graduate work in America to the end 
of 1948. Work on language, folklore, cultural his- 
tory, individual authors, and bibliographies and 
checklists have been included, and the South em 
braces fourteen states and the District of Columbia 
The most useful feature is the index which includes 
authors, titles of newspapers and periodicals, lit 
erary forms, and many other subjects, e.g. books 
and reading, libraries, et 

There is evidence of the widening scope of Index 
translationum ™ which includes world translations 
from 47 different countries, five more than in the 
last volume. The arrangement remains the same, 
the 10 major categories of the UDC being used 
under each country, with appended indexes of au- 
thors, translators, and publishers 

Other well-known guides attest to their continu- 
ing importance by being issued in revised editions 
Of these, The Use of Books and Libraries,” now in 
its eighth edition, is distinguished for the wise 
selection of 365 reference titles, 36 new and 34 
revised, for the clarity of its annotations, and for 
the care with which it has been brought up to date. 
Since price is given for many titles, it serves as an 
excellent buying guide for a basic reference collec- 
tion, as well as a text for a twelve-weeks’ course 
meeting three times a week. Another stand-by is 
A Student's Manual of Bibliography” (Winchell 
A2) which in its new edition follows the general 
pattern of the earlier work, amended in the light 
of the publications and knowledge of the last 
twenty years. 

Covering the literature from 1945 to 1954, In- 
dexing with Emphasis on its Technique™ is a fully 
annotated bibliography, embracing the history, tech- 
nics, and methods of -indexing in many specific 
fields and for various types of material, e.g. films, 
music, 

Not a bibliography but concerned with the book 
trade is Book Dealers in North America® a direc- 
tory of dealers in secondhand and antiquarian 
books, which adds little to the information found 
in the American Book Trade Directory, and in some 
cases omits information on specialties and type of 
store which will be found in the latter volume. 
Also, the broad classification of specialties, append- 
ing the geographical arrangement and the alpha- 
betical list, is too broad to furnish specific informa- 
tion, It is an inexpensive little volume, intended 
primarily for persons outside North America. 


Sports and Pastimes 


Rules and records dominate The 1955 Baseball 
Almanac,” planned as an annual collection of facts 
and figures, with historical background on the 
game. It will probably take a prominent place on 
public library ready reference shelves. 

Also a useful public library title, the Complete 
Boating Handbook,” profusely illustrated with pho- 
tographs, charts, and tables, gives instruction in the 
purchase and care of small craft, advice on planning 
a cruise, and a complete index to cruising waters 
of the 48 states. Sections on care of the motor 
will be valuable to new owners 

Girls’ camps, boys’ camps, those specializing in 
riding or canoeing, those with remedial reading 
poogmmne or tutoring facilities, all these will be 
ound in The Sargent Guide to Summer Camps,” 
whose tenth edition appeared this year. New fea- 
tures of this edition include a select listing of pri- 
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vate camps in Canada and an éxpanded section on 
summer programs for handicapped children 

For stay-at-homes, a how-to-do-it book that 
should add to their pleasure is How to Landscape 
Your Own Home,” a guide for planning terraces 
lawns, paving, utility and play areas, walls, fences 
shades, vines, and shrubs, with ways to reduce cost 
and maintenance. Though some avid gardeners may 
want additional books on cultivation, this gives all 
that is necessary for laying out the surrounding 
grounds. 


Science and Technology 


A recent addition to Elsevier's multilingual di 
tionaries is the Dictionary of Television, Radar and 
Antennas.” Definitions and the French, Spanish 
Italian, Dutch, and German equivalents are given 
in parallel columns for 2,456 words or phrases 
these equivalents being further listed alphabetically 
under pot thumb-indexed sections which refer to 
the numbers of the equivalent English terms. Brit 
ish and American usage are clearly distinguished 
Extensive use of definitions appearing in glossaries 
issued by standardization institutes and learned 
societies has been made in order to promote uni 
formity of technical language. Abbreviations are 
used to indicate part of speech, gender, subject 
field, or whether term is slang or not. The latter 
have been included even if no equivalent has been 
found. Its arrangement and format further recom 


mend it to libraries requiring such a polyglot 
dictionary. 
Ward's Automotive Yearbook,” in its 16th edi 


tion, continues to report with statistics of produc 
tion and general articles this ever-expanding indus 
try. A substantial section gives organization, names 
of elem and division heads, and operations of 
various companies, with photographs of one model 
of each company. Other statistical tables cover 
passenger car, truck, and bus registrations by makes 
and by states. A directory of original automotive 
equipment and accessory manufacturers, giving 
names of officers and products, is further indexed 
by product, making an important yearbook for a 
business or engineering library 

Completely revised, with 71 new weeds added to 
its original 500, Weeds™ also contains 12 new 
plates picturing 19 additional kinds of plants 
Nomenclature has been brought up-to-date, follow 
ing in general the eighth edition of Gray's Manual 
of Botany. The clear black and white drawings 
the careful description and statement on control 
the glossary and literature cited add to the reference 
value of this standard handbook on the subject 

Over 300 recipes for preserves, pickles, relishes 
conserves, chutneys, and the like are given in 
Pickles and Preserves, including the mincemeat 
recipe of the wife of Governor Fitzhugh Lee of 
Virginia and others selected from smal! cookbooks 
published by women's clubs and church groups 
Since many of the recipes are quick and easy, the 
book has much to recommend it to lazy cooks, 
who can make Lazy Dill pickle in nothing flat 

Lazy librarians, or those too busy to learn foreign 
languages, will be interested in the progress of 
mechanical translation, reported through the quar 
terly publication MT, Mechanical Translation.” In 
addition to articles and proceedings of conferences 
it briefly abstracts articles on the subject in its 
bibliography section. 

(Continued on page 196) 
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“We must, through a vigorous information program, keep the peoples of 
. . s? 
the world truthfully advised of our actions and purposes. 


—President Eisenhower 


FACTS TO A CANDID WORLD 


America’s Overseas Information Program. Oren Stephens. !s the United States at last on the road | 
“winning the peac« An analysis of public opinion in world affairs, by the deputy assistant director 
of the United States Information Agency. Tells what public opinion is, why it is important, and how 
to influence it. Describes America's overseas information program, pinpoints its strengths and weak 
nesses. Begins with the Creel Committee and its unhappy end, goes on to describe the work of the 
Office of War Information and its successors. $3.50 


The Philippine Answer To Communism 


Alvin H. Scaff. The dramatic story of how the Philippine Communists—the Huks—were repelled after 
nearly gaining control of the country between 1948 and 19! Describes the turning point in 1950, when 
reforms boosted Philippine army morale and when captured or surrendered Huks were given hom« 

stead farms. Reveals Philippine resistance to change and how it was overcome, and discusses present 
day life in this “real experience in democracy.” 32 pages of illustrations. $4.00 


SAN FRANCISCO PROFILES 


Samuel Dickson's latest volume in this series, ‘The Streets of San Fra: 


cisco,” is just published. It contains biographical sketches, from the 1890's 
and more recent times, of such famous San Franciscans as Robert Dollar 
Luisa Tetrazzini, and Jack London, and other more obscure and bizarre pet 
sonalities. A companion volume t an Francisco Kaleidoscope” and ‘San 
Francisco Is Your Home.” Set of 3 books (in plastic case) $10.00. Each book 
$4.00 





MENTAL DISORDERS IN LATER LIFE. Oscar J. Kaplan, Editor. The second edition of a standard work 
with a number of new essays and a revision of the rest of the text incorporating recent research. Bibli 
ography given at the end of each chapter. $7.50 


STRUCTURE OF THE EGO (An Anatomic and Physiologic Interpretation of the Psyche Based on the 
Psychology of Otto Rank). Lovell Langstroth. Author has related Rank’s systematized psychology | 


the structure of the brain and his own hypothesis of its function. $4.00 


WRITE FOR STANFORD'S WORLD AFFAIRS CATALOGUE 


A < u <T = A FORMULA FOR UNDERSTANDING THE STRUCCLE FOR PEACE 


The Atom bomb has less power than the Hydrogen bomb, and the Hydrogen bomb has less power 
than Truth. 





LIBRARIANS: Stanford University Press is continuing its practice of sending 
advance book announcements to libraries in Library-of-Congress-card format 
If you are not receiving these announcements, or wish extra copies, please 
write to Stanford University Press, Stanford, California 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Stanford, California. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 194) 


Discreet Stops Make Speedy Journeys 


The charm of Proverbs for Pleasure™ is in the 
selection and arrangement of about 2,000 sayings 
from over the world, which reflect the salty taste 
of the compiler. Therefore it is better for Semin 
ing, or for supplying apt phrases for public speak- 
ers than for the identification of obscure proverbs. 
Nine chapters, 32 sections, and 251 groups cover 
aspects of such subjects as life, man, conduct, 
speech, possessions, body, and soul. No analytical 
index is appended. 


ss 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page \91) 

the state capitol so that the service could be used 
to demonstrate the feasibility of a countywide li- 
brary system. The Leon County Library will serve 
both Tallahassee and Leon County (population 
about 55,000). The present budget to establish 
service is $60,000. Jack Levins is chairman of the 
Board of County Commissioners 


Oregon State Library Celebrates 


While other state libraries are celebrating their 
100th, 150th, and second century birthdays, the 
Oregon State Library commemorated its first half 
century of service with an open house and recep- 
tion on September 1. A series of publications to 
celebrate the establishment and development of li- 
brary service in Oregon is being issued by the state 
library. Among these are “Pioneer Spirit in the 
Library”, a reprint of an address by Oregon's first 
state librarian, Cornelia Marvin Pierce. Dedicated 
to the second state librarian, Harriet C. Long, “Pub- 
lic Library Building in Oregon—-1905-1955" de- 
picts numerous old and new buildings, crowned, 
of course, by the outstanding state library which 
was completed shortly before Miss Long's death. 
The present state librarian, Eleanor Stephens, has 
written “Gift from the State to Oregonians—Fifty 
Years of Reading.” “Some Book Rarities,” “The 
Library's Collections,” and “Oregon's Public Rec- 
ords” are the tities of other brochures written by 
Mirpah Blair, Josephine Baumgartner, and Archiv- 
ist David C. Duniway. The Oregon State Library 
has built solidly and well during the past fifty years, 
considering that in 1905 only Salem and Eugene 
had public library service outside of Portland 


se 
BART., ESQ. 


We had been endeavoring to explain to our stu- 
dent help the necessity for avoiding abbreviation in 
copying out subject headings for catalog cards, One 
of them, puzzling over “Sir Walter Scott, bart. 
1771-1832,” finally ventured to ask for help. “Shall 
I,” asked the wide-eyed lovely, “write out ‘bar- 
tender’ ?”’ 

Witttam V. Srone, Assistant Librarian 
St. John's University Library 
Brooklyn, Neu York 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public libraries 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
Oct. titles, ready late Sept., $2.50 each 


TAWN DELANEY by Anne Tedilock Brooks 
An Oregon girl comes home on vacation from 
her Eastern school, but finds it harder than she 
ever dreamed to pick up the strings of an 
earlier life—and an earlier love 


MAKE-BELIEVE RAINBOW by Bennie C. Hall 
A young girl takes a job at a Massachusetts 
artists’ colony as secretary to a famous author 


APRIL HAS WINGS by Phyllis Yahnke 
April Holiday gets her longed-for chanc« 
come an actress when a Summer Theatre i 
established in her home town 


to be 


GHOST MOUNTAIN GUNS by W. F. Bragg 
Strange and terrible doings on a peaceful moun 
tain range when a ranch foreman goes on 4 
rampage of hate. 


PRAIRIE MARSHAL by William L. Rohde 
A peace officer on a manhunt in the Dakota 
finds the world turned upside down when a bad 
man becomes a town hero 


THE CRIME, THE PLACE, AND THE GIRL 
by D. Stapleton 
A movie premiére, a murder, and a lovely su 


pect who can be identified only by a few vita 
feet of movie film! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, tno. 





We Sailed At Dawn 
By Thom Ditton 
Stark and realistic story of a 


convoy under attack in the At- 
lantic. Cloth, Price $3.50 








Vikings and 


Vagabonds 
By William Teg, Ph.D. 
This book is chiefly autobio- 
graphical. It is a book for anyone 
who loves the sea and tales of 
adventure. It contains vivid text, 


swift action, and striking person- 
alities. Cloth, Price $3.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20 
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The Lives and Works 
of 


European 
Composers 
Today 


by David Ewen 


As a result of personai interviews 
with most of the 106 composers 
represented here, the author is 
able to offer much NEW material 
on their lives and works. “These 
direct and personal meetings,” 
says the composer, “enabled me 
to include several significant 
European composers about 
whom little or no information 
is available in this country.” 


The romance, the success, the 
tragedy in the lives of these com- 
posers are brilliantly summed up 
in each biographical sketch. For 
added interest, a photograph or 
portrait from life shows exactly 
what the composers look like. 
There are also lists of major works 
and of important books and arti- 
cles related to their careers. 


The careful selection of the com- 
posers was based on: 
1) the importance of their work 
2) the frequency with which it 
is heard 
3) the interest shown in it by 
the American public 


1954 200pp. $4.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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‘FALL JUVENILES FROM 
WARNE — 1955 


QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE 
by Bret Horte 


IMustrated by 
Kate Greenaway 





The story is Bret 
Harte at his very best 
whilst the pictures by 
Kate Greenaway are 
just about perfect 
Cloth. 65% x 8% ins. $2.00 


NANNY'’'S SECRET. written and illustrated 
by Imogen Chichester 

This is a story about little Phillip and the 

thing he wanted most in the world. How 

Nanny makes his wish come true makes an 


enchanting —_ for very young children. 
Illustrated in color, Boards. 8!/, x 6%, ins. 


$1.25 
BLACK BANNER ABROAD 


by Geoffrey Trease 0 





Set in the pictur- 
esque Provencal district 
of France, this is a won- 
derfully exciting story 
of adventure and mys- 
tery for teen-agers, 
written by a popular 
author. 


Cloth. 5x7!/, $2.00 


HE FOUGHT FOR HIS QUEEN 
by Berbara Willard. Written for teen- 
agers, this is a fascinating biography of 
Philip Sydney soldier, poet and courtier in 
the reign of the first Queen Elizabeth. 
Cloth. 5x 7!/ ins. $2.00 


LITTLE ROUND WORLD 
written and illustrated by Gladys Lister 
An exciting introduction to the people, 
| places and customs of many lands as seen 
| through the eyes of a young traveler. 
| Cloth, 61/4 x 8!/2 ins, $3.00 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 


210 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Display for 


The jack-o'-lantern on the Hallowe'en bulletin 
board at the Nora School in Indianapolis was made 
of book jackets. His caption: Ir 1s A TREAT TO 
READ—-NO TRICK. 





Ao effective HALLOWE'EN display at the El 
Monte, California, High School library included a 
black witch, bats, and a golden moon (paper cut- 
outs), a spooky house (with paper jack-o'-lantern 
at its door), cotton snow, and half bare trees, and 
the jackets of books with titles like Ghosts and 
Goblins, Devil Diver, Deadmen’s 


Cave 





ses 

At St. Charles High School in Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky, Orange construction-paper jack-o'-lanterns 
were filled with jackets or appropriate books. Be- 
tween them, a funny face was made of white paper 
eyes, whiskers, and mouth pasted against black 
crepe paper. LOOK, reac the seasonal caption, NO 
TRICK BUT A TREAT 





scary! said the bulletin board at Artesia 


New 
Mexico, High School |.ibrary. The display was 
quickly and inexpensively done, with the aid of 
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The 





whodunit and spine-tingler book jackets and color 
ful Hallowe'en decorations purchased at a 
supply store. 

8 68 


The display, OUR OREGON, at the Eugene, Or 
gon, High School library was designed to coordi 
nate with a class subject. A plywood map of 
Oregon was constructed in the library and 
each library period a book about Oregon, or with 
an Oregon setting, was reviewed by the librarian 
Counties are marked on the map, with flags repre 
senting locale of books which students read. Chalk 
drawings of Oregon industries reation 


} | 
wol 


luring 


and rec 


furnish the background 





FALL TRAVEL—a theme adaptable to any state 
was the subject of a particularly successful display 
at the Fort McPherson, Georgia, Post Library 
Against a dark background scattered with fall 
leaves of brightly colored construction paper, th 


state was outlined in heavy white yarn. Park 





(Continued on page 201) 
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your best “beginning 
books”’ for boys 
and §girls... 


65. THE FIRST BOOK or CANADA 

by Charles and Marion Lineaweaver, pictures by W. R. 
Lohse. Two authorities on Canada describe this bust- 
ling, growing nation and its people—good neighbors with 
whom we share a continent $1.95, OCTOBER 


54. tHe FIRST BOOK or CAVES 


by Elizabeth Hamilton, pictures by Bette J. Davis. 
Nature's weirdly beautiful underworld ... How caves 
of all types are formed, their strange anima! inhabitants, 
cave people of the past, historic and legendary caves 
$1.95, OCTOBER 


66. THE FIRST BOOK or INDIA 

by Emily Hahn, pictures by Howard Baer. How the 
Indian people live today in modern cities and country 
villages, their unusual custorns and traditions, their 
fairs and food and fun told with simplicity and 
understanding $1.95, AUGUST 





2, new Terrific 
Triple Title 


tested story anthologies 
for older boys and girls 


HEROES, HEROES, HEROES 


Stories of Rescue, Courage, and Endurance 
selected by Phyllis R. Fenner from such authors 
as Edison Marshall, Hermann Hagedorn, Hilde 
garde Hoyt Swift, Illustrated $3, OCTOBER 


YOUTH, YOUTH, YOUTH 


Stories of Challenge, Confidence, and Com 
radeship — selected by Albert B. Tibbets and 
featuring Jessamyn West, James Summers, Jesse 
Stuart, and other well-known authors, Illus 


35. tHe FIRST BOOK or MICROBES 

by Lucia Z. Lewis, pictures by Marguerite Scott. An ex 
ploration of the teeming world of microscopic life that 
helps more than hinders our own existence 


$1.95, SEPTEMBER 


67. tHe FIRST BOOK or MYTHOLOGY 
(GREEK-ROMAN) Kathleen Elgin, author and illus- 
trator. Mighty deeds of the outstanding heroes, gods, 


$3, OCTOBER 


wr ELEANOR CLYMER 


Fall list with a charming Easy-to-Read story 


NOT TOO SMALL AFTER ALL 


A delightful boy-dog tale proving that size has 
nothing to do with bigness! Pictures by Tom 
O'Sullivan Ages 8-11, $2.50, OCTOBER 


enlivens this 


and goddesses, Beautifully designed and illustrated in 


three colors, the first of a three-volume “Bulfinch” for 
young boys and girls $1.95, SEPTEMBER 


al PETER BUCKLEY writes and photo 


graphs a new AROUND THE WorLD Topay Book 


MICHEL OF SWITZERLAND 


The day-to-day life of a real Swiss boy and his 
family. Uniform with Cesare of Italy and Luis of 
Spain Ages 8-11. $3.50, OCTOBER 


64. tHe FIRST BOOK or PRINTING 

by Sam and Beryl Epstein, pictures by Laszlo Roth 
How metal, ink, and paper make it possible for millions 
to read what others think and write. Begins with the 
invention of movable type in Korea long ago 


$1.95, SEPTEMBER 


The FIRST BOOKS to read 

on any subject are 

ALL cloth bound 

ALL printed in LARGE, CLEAR 
type 

ALL fully illustrated — mostly 
with over 100 pictures, 
and in color 


ALL checked and double- 
checked for accuracy and 
clarity 


ALL 7% x 8% size 
FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
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oll Full Color illustrations throughout, in 


this handsome import from England! 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF 
GREAT DISCOVERIES 


Written and illus, by Clarke Hutton. How 
Columbus, Magellan, and other great adven 
turers filled in the map. Uniform with A Picture 
History of France. Ages 8-12. $3.95, AUGUST 





699 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 21, N.Y 
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An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art . Vv 
Edited by RANDOLPH E. HAUGAN : 
This is the big, beautiful 25th Anniversary Volume 
of the book that has become a favorite each year 
at the holiday season. The striking full-color cover 
is an attraction in itself. Always wonderful as a 
reference book for Christmas literature and art. 
The 68 pages of CHRISTMAS contain homey stories 
and articles about the season, poems and original 
music by contemporary Christian composers, 
striking full-color illustrations, and as a special anniversary feature, full page, 
full-color reprints of the four “most wanted” reproductions in our 25 years 
of publishing the Annual. These are suitable for framing. 68 pp., /0%4''x/ 344" 
Gift Edition (paper bound), $1.25, in gift envelope + Library Edition (cloth), $2.50, in gift box 
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Freon at? by Grace Noll Crowell a 


MY BOOK OF PRAYER AND PRAISE 
Prayers for morning, noon and night; prayers of thanksgiving, 
and prayers for protection, help and guidance . . . poetry that 
speaks of Christ, God's creation and the many little things 
5-9 year olds wish and wonder about. $1.00 
THE WOOD CARVER , 
A Swiss wood carver and his lame son, Peter, find happiness in carving a , 
Christma: creche. $1.00 -% 
THE LITTLE SERVING MAID a 
Rebecca, the little maid in the Bethlehem Inn, finds supreme joy in giving 
her beautiful doves to the Christ Child. $1.00 
LITTLE BOY DOWN THE LANE 
Little Noel, whose birthday is Christmas day, learns a big lesson in giving 

All Grace Nott Crowe hooks illustrated by Lee Mero $1.00 
FESTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS by Mary Hinderlie and Edna Hong 
Looking for something unusual to suggest to your readers? This 
is it. Festival oF CHristMas is brim-full of ideas for family 
activity from Thanksgiving to New Year's Day. Contains worship 
material, customs and special days to observe, suggestions for 
reading, music, and gift-making ideas . . . all designed to draw 
the family together during Advent. All for only 75¢ 
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DISPLAY FOR THE MONTH 

(Continued from page 198) 
lakes, and other vacation spots were indicated with 
contrasting paper. The display-map, designed to 
show servicemen where they could go on week-end 
passes, featured a new state guidebook and book- 
lets, maps, brochures, and post cards contributed 
by state and private rex reational agencies as give- 
aways 








This New Mexico bulletin board, made in the 
Artesia High School Library to advertise New 
Mexico writers, was mounted on a background of 
sheets of silver paper. The state map was trimmed 
and stapled to a background of blue poster paper 
The state flag and thunder bird emblems were 
drawn and painted by students, as was the yucca 
With the book jackets, photographs of the state's 
scenic attractions were displayed 


Paper hinges figured prominently in a bulletin 
board display of mystery book jackets at Rochester, 
New York's Charlotte High School, entitled mys 
TERIES! THEY KEEP YOU HANGING ON HINGES OF 
HORROR. 
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create better 
display signs 
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ments of popular styles and sizes of 
Mitten’s Pinbak® letters . . . thumb- 
press into soft backgrounds just like 
thumbtacks . . \ instantly-changeable 
and re-usable .\. . pre-packaged in 
free storage cabinets with sliding 
panel-shelves that simplify selecting, 
handling and storing of letters... 
practically indispansable tools to 
solve your display-sign problems — 
with more creative satisfaction — at 
much lower cost! 





Display- Si 
KIT “a. 


032 PINBAK* LETTERS, 
numerals, TUllustros: dots, darts, 
errows, music notes, stars and 
punctuations — several styles and 
sizes from %” to 2”-—tneluding 
four leatherette-covered display~- 
sign panels, a guide-rule, and « 
functional! FREE STORAGE 
CABINET. Ideal for low-budget 
libraries and schools. 


+++ Went FREE samples? 
Your own Initials? NEW 


IDEAL FOR - Master 


LOW-BUDGET 





LIBRARIES 


Catalog? New Price List? ... 
Write Dept. W-105 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
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... for readers 8-12 


A Wish for Lutie 


By DOROTHY HAWTHORNE. Illus. by 
Kathleen Voute. A lonely little girl 
finds unexpected happiness on the 
prairie of pioneer Texas. $2.50 


Only the Strong 


By ROBERT C. DUSOE. Illus. by Wil- 
liam LD Hayes. In a surprising way 
hard-working young Tadeo saves his 
family’: water-starved ranch. $2.75 


Cat Hotel 
By SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON. Illus. by 
Janice Holland. An unusual cat ken- 
nel provides an amusing solution to 
the provlems of Ted and his cat. $2.50 


. for readers 10-14 


Lanterns Aloft 


By MARY EVANS ANDREWS. Illus. by 
Arthur Harper. An exciting story of 
the War of 1812 and the part two 
boys played in saving their town. 


$2.75 
The Silver Disk 


By LORING MACKAYE, Illus. by Avery 
Johnson. A band of adventurous 
youth: protect the throne of young 
Frederick II in this tale of old Sicily. 

$2.75 


Stearaboat’s Coming 


By ANNETTE TURNGREN, A cocky boy 
learn: responsibility as he matures 
amon; the steamboaters and loggers 
of the Mississippi River. $2.75 


The Silver Fleet 


By ERNIE RYDBERG. Illus. by Allan 
Thomas. A boy earns his father’s re- 
spect by his hard work in California's 
colorful fishing fleets. $2.50 
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ONGMANS Junior Books 


... for readers 12-16 


Wilderness Warden 


By EDWARD C. JANES. Illus. by Ray- 
mond Abel. The facts of conservation 
add informative background to the 
story of a new game warden fighting 
illegal hunters. $2.75 


Adventure in Store 


By HELEN MILLER SWIFT. Girls will 
find answers to their own career prob 
lems in this story of a girl's eventful 
year of department store work. $3.00 


Aviation Cadet 


By JOSEPH ARCHIBALD. The acven- 
tures of pilot training lend excite 
ment to the story of two cadets who 
must master themselves to win their 
wings. $2.50 


I'll Know My Love 


By PEARL BUCKLEN BENTEL. Finland 
and the United States are the setting 
for the story of a girl who must choose 
between the theatre and another kind 
of love. $3.00 


... for older teens 


The Plums 
Hang High 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. An adult 
novel of the early Midwest that dra- 
matically relates the hardship and 
struggle of America’s homesteading 
pioneers. $3.50 


.. forall ages 


General “‘Baseball’”’ 
Doubleday 


By ROBERT S. HOLZMAN. Illus. by FE 
Harper Johnson. Biography of Abner 
Doubleday and a colorful history of 
baseball from the Civil War to the 
Hall of Fame. $2.50 


WRITE FOR FREE JUNIOR BOOKS CATALOG 
ONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS mar 


Vacation Reading 


O, THiS ISN'T OLD Copy, slipped in by mistake! 
Just a few items of interest, which I came 
across this summer 

In the August 27th Saturday Review two state- 
ments caught my eye. Alan Green, substituting for 
vacationing Bennett Cerf, wrote in the “Trade 
Winds” department 

A while back | went down to Philadelphia to at- 

tend part of the American Library Association 

Convention. A good show, good workshop meet- 

ings, and an altogether convincing example of 

how constant is the librarians’ wish to maintain 
the high standard of library practice 
I wish that Mr. Green had said library service 
rather than practice, but I think he was compli- 
menting us. 

This reminds me! The September issue of the 
ALA Bulletin is of utmost importance to all mem- 
bers because it describes plans for a very complete 
reshaping of the structure of ALA. Be sure to study 
this caretully to understand why, how: how it in- 
volves you, and why the Council and all divisions 
of ALA believe this ‘new look" is good. I wasn't 
sure I approved when first I heard about this pro 
posed reorganization, but now I believe in it very 
much indeed. I should appreciate hearing reactions 
from any of you and should be happy to swap ideas, 

The feature article in this same SR was “The 
Myth of Science Fiction’’ by Siegfried Mandel and 
Peter Fingsten. Here is an interesting slant on a 
very popular body of reading material among our 
boys (and their dads). The initial statement in- 
trigued me: 

Modern science fiction is a quest for the key to 
the universe.... To speed this wish SF has created 
a mythology which is a counterpart of the cults 
formed by primitive men who didn't know where 
the rain came from, or the wind, and who invented 
mysteries in order to dispel uncertainty 

Somehow I had failed to realize the analogy 
even with Elizabeth Shippen's A Bridle for Pe- 
gasus. Now I intend to use it and push it further 
in my continued efforts to kindle among my very 
modern young readers the keen feeling for mythol- 
ogy and other folk literature that my own genera 
tion had 

I dug deeply into my ‘sermon barrel’ one eve 
ning in August while tracking down some material 
for a little talk I was giving to our preschool work 
shop. On the whole the collection did not sound 
too bad after lying fallow for many years. It repre 
sented 25 years of ‘speechifying.” The opening 

aragraphs of one paper entitled “The School Li- 
vas in the Guidance of Youth’ caught my eye 
particularly. I am quoting from it here because I 
recall how much fun I had writing it. Here is the 
start of my “opus 

1 am going to try to recreate an old, familiar in- 


cident from the educational field. The scene is a 


School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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woodland glade—well shaded and very leajy. Here 
and there the sunshine filters through the branches 
like miniature aerial beacons, cleaving the night. A 
log is lying conveniently in the midst of the woods 
and on it sit two people. One is a nice, bespectacled 
elderly gentleman, old enough to have amassed a 
goodly fund of information, wisdom, and insight 
through years of experience. One instinctively rec 
ognizes the keen mentality stored behind that Jove 
like brow. His companion is a mere stripling, 
exceedingly alert of countenance. He is the per 
sonification of what we like to term the “inquiring 
mind.” There isn't a book in sight but somehou 
we know that the youth has been on the receiving 
end of a lesson and it is considered successful by 
the teacher 

He smiles benignly and taps bis brow apprecia 
tively with the forefinger of his right hand while he 
tucks the thumb of the left into the armbole of bis 
vest, somewhat with the air of one who is about to 
brag a bit. 

"Yes, son,” he says, “lt was a good lesson and 
you have digested it well. | amassed the informa 
tion years ago, | have given ii the mellowing touch 
of my reflection, and now | am handing it on to 
you. Your intelligent responses and keen counter 
questions show me that you bave a goodly grasp of 
the lesson and its implications. Yes, indeed, true 
teaching is the active contact of a mature mind with 
youthful consciousness. We need no science, no ap 
paraius, no information from distant country, no 
library. This log is our school-—l, the teacher, im 
part information to you, my scholar.” 

But the youthful eyes were darting here and 
there among the leaves as though they would pene- 
trate to the world beyond. High in the tree above 
them a bird was singing but the boy could not see 
it from where he sat. There must have been the 
tiniest bit of impatience in his voice as he made 
his naively youthful reply. 

Thank you, Professor Hopkins! 1 realize that 
you have much to give me. It is all so helpful and 
it is making me think, too. But now if our lesson 
is finished, 1 think I'd like to go and explore. There 
is so much to see and do, and 1 want to discover a 
few things for myself. Perhaps if 1 can explore a 
litle, | can find something to bring to tomorrow’ s 
lesson that will be new and different-—something 
that would change things and make the lesson more 
interesting. 

And the boy's wish—il we can imagine that he 
did express such a wish in answer to Mark Hop 
kins’ “log” theory of education has come true, We 
will have that inspirational type of teacher who 
transmits from his mind to the youthful mind bis 
own knowledge and allows little opportunity to 
roam from the beaten track, but they no longer pre 
dominate. Today our picture of education is in 
finitely more complex and variable. We now give 
youth more of a chance to enlarge his own vision, 
to explore and learn and grow from his own ex 
perience. We have evolved a program that con- 
siders every phase of the development of a boy or 
gitl—that should provide for every contingency 
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New titles making for 
refreshing, relaxing reading 











I'LL DIE LAUGHING! 
by Joseph T. MeGloin, S.J. 


In this absorbing narrative, highlighted 
by hilarious and roguish cartoons, Father 
McGloin gives us a penetrating glimpse 
into Jesuit life. Basically serious in his 
portrayal of what it means for a young 
man to mold himself to the religious life, 
the author yet provides abundant proof 
that the Jesu::’s long period of training is 
punctuated by many a chuckle and hearty 
good laugh. $2.75 


Success Stories from Skid Row 


THE PASTOR'S CAT 
and OTHER PEOPLE 
by Edvard Vincent Dailey 


During the desperate depression days 
the author, as an assistant pastor at 
Chicago's Holy Name Cathedral, came 
into daily contact with a great variety of 
people, in whose lives he tound one thing 
in common-—God's never failing grace. 
In many ways the men and women he met 
reminded him of his own cat, a “stray.” 
Like it they had a knack for getting into 
some rough scrapes, but in the end they 
managed to come out on top. Their 
stories are packed with human interest. 

' $2.75 


THE LARK'S 
ON THE WING 


by Mary Carlier 


A wonderfully warm, human, and 
wholesome novel, following the fortunes 
and growth of a lively family of five 
girls. The story opens in 1929, when the 
Garneaus are happier than they will ever 
be again, buying the farm that is to be 
their home, The author skillfully recon- 
structs the day-to-day events, the ups and 
downs, the joys and sorrows which form 
the life of the Garneau sisters $3.50 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1110 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 














The library plays a key role im enriching thi 
sided program. 

I recall that this particular talk was given 21 
years ago at the University of Pennsylvania fo 
Schoolmen's Week. It took place not very far from 
where the recent ALA Convention was held 
included several talks on how the library 
modern youth and is a major consideration in the 
approaching White House Conference on Educa 
tion. On restudying my ideas of nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, it seems to me that they would stand 
up very well today with a few revisions. I hope 
this doesn't make me appear too much of an old 
timer! 


Looking Ahead to Book Week 


Madge Leonard, librarian of the Virginia Junior 
High School, Bristol, Virginia, reports on the fol 
lowing reading guidance medium 

At our school Mrs. Booth's eighth evade Englis/ 
class presented three short skits from the most 
popular books read by eighth graders, chosen by 
the majority of the class.. The class was divided 
into three groups, which selected their favorite 
A scene from each book was chosen, persons were 
selected to write the summary and script. Later 
the students tried out for parts. Backdrop 
painted by the students. Each helped in acquirin 
the props and costumes. The books selected were 
The Yearling, Chicken Every Sunday, and The 
Relief Pitcher. These skits were given for the pur 
pose of encouraging young people to read more 
books. We feel that the class as a whole gained 
something from this experience 


A STUDENT CATALOGER 
TELLS A STORY 


WAN) 
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serves 


were 


Cre UPON A TIME many little cards were 
sleeping alphabetically in the catalog drawer 
when suddenly a cute little card named Anne Non 
nimus woke up in the middle of the night with a 
terrible pain in her little semi-colon. She cried out 
her call number and the librarian found her right 
away. 

Anne looked very ill, so the librarian took her 
to Dr. Dewey. The doctor turned little Anne over 
and looked at her tracings—they were in perfect 
ALA order. Then he examined Anne's first inden 
tion and her second indention—nothing wrong 
The third indention had slipped a little, but it was 
nothing serious. He made an imprint of her format 
and held it up to the light; he saw much evidenc 
of former erasures. Her commas were in perfect 
placement—BUT—her blood pressure was between 
200 and 299 and her cross-references were geo 
graphically divided—which was BAD! 

The doctor thoupht that Anne did not respond 
to her call number as quickly as she should; she 
could not distinguish one series note from another 
and her abbreviations were hazy. 

Dr. Dewey decided that Anne should be taken to 
a psychiatrist. The psychiatrist collated and anno 
tated the little patient, and then shook his head 
sadly. He consulted Dr. Sears and then came up 
with his final classification: poor little Anne had 
THREE spaces in her head instead of TWO and 
would have to be taken out of circulation forever 

CLARA M. FULLER, Student 
School of Librarianship 
San Jose, California, State Colle 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Digby the Only Dog 


By RUTH and LATROBE CARROLL. A lone dog 
among cats behaves like a cat until his own. 
er brings dogs to the island and solves the 
problem. Ages 6-10. Aug. 25. $2.75 


Tor and Azor 


By MAUDE CROWLEY. The surprising adven- 
tures of Azor, his Norwegian friend Tor, 
and his wonderful blue-eyed cow. Pictures 
by Veronica Reed. Ages 8-12. Oct. 6. $2.75 


The Tree House 
of Jimmy Domino 


By JEAN MERRILL and RONNI SOLBERT. Jimmy's 
tree house in the meadow was nice but lone- 
ly until some unexpected guests decided to 
stay. Ages 6-10. Sept. 29. $2.50 


Rembrandt 


By ELIZABETH RIPLEY. Factual text is inte- 
grated with facing-page reproductions of the 
artist's work in this stimulating biography. 
Ages 10-16. Aug. 25. $3.00 


The New Tuba 


By EOWARD TRIPP. Paco and his dog Paquito 
play surprising roles in the new tuba’s first 
concert. Pictures by Veronica Reed. Ages 
8-12. Sept. 29. $2.50 


Sammy Seal of the Circus 


By CATHRINE BARR. Jocy the Ciown makes a 
star performer out of Sammy Seal in an 
easy-to-read story with hand-lettered text 
and large pictures. Ages 4-7.Aug. 25.$2.00 


A Dog Came to School 


By LOIS LENSKI. The popular Davy has an 
exciting day when his dog comes to school 
and proves that dogs do not belong there. 
Ages 4-7. Sept. 29. $1.50 





Little Tim and the 
Brave Sea Captain 


By EOWARO ARDIZZONE. The first Little Tim 
book, redrawn and redesigned with addi- 
tional text. Ages 6-9. Aug. 25. $2.50 


Miss Brimble’s 
Happy Birthday 


By JANE QUIGG. Miss Brimble and her dog 
have a summer full of fun at the seashore 
with their new young friends. Pictures by 
Garry MacKenzie. Ages 6-10. 


Sept. 29. $2.75 


Outcast 


By ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF. The hardships and 
adventures of a slave set free in the days of 
the Roman Empire. Pictures by Richard 
Kennedy. Ages 11-14, Sept.29 $2.75 


Brownies—It’s Christmas! 


By GLADYS ADSHEAD. The elves trim a tree 
and get a surprise in this delightful com- 
panion to Brownies — Hush! Pictures by 
Velma Ilsley. Ages 4-7. Oct. 6. $2.00 


French Legends, 
Tales and Fairy Stories 


By BARBARA LEONIE PICARD. Volume five in 
the Oxford Myths and Legends Series, with 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe's pictures in tones of 


blue and silver-gray. Ages 8-12. 


Oct, 6. $3.50 


First Graces 


By TASHA TUDOR. A companion volume to 
First Prayers, with pictures in full color and 
black and white. Ages 6-12, Oct. 20. $1.75 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Learning Today 


HE NEW AEPERENCE SHELF TITLE, EDUCA- 

TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH, 
explores the controversies behind recent news head- 
lines which warn we are facing a ‘Shortage of Sci- 
entists” and that the “Russians Are Outdistancing 
Us" in technicians and scientists, 

Thus the 51 articles, reports, and speeches re- 
produced in full or in part in this new book discuss 
the pros and cons of “federal aid for colleges,” 
“alternatives to federal aid,” “financial aid to stu- 
dents,” and the “aims of higher education.” 

All the material reprinted is by top educators, 
journalists, and government figures. Senator George 
D Aiken (Republican, Vermont) says: 

Since our educational system in America is anti- 

wated and inadequate, since state and local units 

om not beer success{ul in meeting the problem, 
we might as well face the issue squarely and forth- 
rightly. The time has come when the Federal Gov- 
ernment must assume its rightful responsibility in 
this field. 

Against this stand, Laurence M. Gould, Presi- 
dent of Carleton College, says 

The tendency of a federally controlled educa- 
tional system would inevitably be to emphasize the 
views of the particular party in power. The bureau- 
cratic control which the Pederal Government would 
exercise over the selection of textbooks and the 
control of curricular matters would make this easy. 
Federal subsidy would inevitably become a politi- 
cal weapon. 

Additional articles in this new Reference Shelf 
volume are by such educators as James B. Conant, 
Henry M. Wriston, Earl James McGrath, and James 
Earl Russell. Alfred P. Sloan and other leaders in 
the field of business discuss what industry can do 
to help finance education. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
YOUTH illuminates the “problem area” desig- 
nated by the National University Extension Associ- 
ation for the 1955-1956 high school debate pro- 
gram. 


Recent Release 


The June 1954-May 1955 ABRIDGED READ- 
ERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
was released recently. Running to 699 pages, it in- 
cludes indexing for 38 periodicals, and lists, be- 
sides nonfiction articles, poems, dramas, novels, 
short stories, moving picture plays, and operas. 


New Cumulation 


The new three-year cumulation of the AGRI- 
CULTURAL INDEX is exactly 3” thick from 
cover to cover and indexes 125 periodicals. The 
preface announces: “With this volume, the AGRI- 
CULTURAL INDEX will finish its final three-year 
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cumulation. In the future there will be a two-year 
cumulation. This schedule we hope will make it 
possible to finish the big cumulation more nearly 
on time.” 


Elected to ALA Post 


Arnold H. Trotier, associate director of technical 
departments, University of Illinois Library and 
coeditor of DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS, was 
elected director-at-large of the American Library 
Association Division of Cataloging and Classifica 
tion during the ALA 74th annual conference in 
Philadelphia. DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
known as the most comprehensive annua! listing 
of dissertations accepted American universities 
shows where the dissertations are to be obtained 
and whether they are available on microfilm or 
interlibrary loan. Listings, grouped under subject 
headings, are alphabetically arranged by university 
and by author. 


Visitors 


Among recent guests of The Wilson Company 
have been: 

Sumio Goto, librarian and lecturer on library sci- 
ence at Nihon University, Tokyo, who is presently 
on an internship at the University of Michigan 

Brother Raymond Nartker, $.M., librarian, Cha- 
minade High School, Mineola, New York 

Runjuan aeeninns of Siam, who is study- 
ing at the Florida State Library School on a Foreign 
Operations Administration scholarship 


New Appointments 


The Wilson Company announces the appoint- 
ment of Marion L. McConnell as associate editor 
of the STANDARD CATALOG series, with spe- 
cial responsibilities for the CHILDREN’S CATA- 
LOG and STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Miss McConnell, who 
comes to The Wilson Company following six years 
as librarian of the Walled Lake, Michigan, Con- 
solidated Schools, previously was engaged as cata- 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


ABRIDGED READERS’ Guipe TO PERIODICA! 
LITERATURE. On the service basis 

AGRICULTURAL INDEX. On the service basis 

EDUCATIONAL OpporTUNITIES For YOUTH 
Walter M. Daniels, ed. Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 27, no. 5. Subscription price, 6 dif- 
ferent titles for $8 (U.S. and Canada: 
$10 foreign); separate titles, $2 each 
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loger at the Michigan State University Library 
Earlier, she worked as a general and school library 
assistant at the Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary. She is a past teacher of English and Latin 
at the Nashville-Kellogg School, Nashville, Michi- 
gan—where she also held the post of librarian 
and at the Wayland, Michigan, Union School. 
Miss McConnell is a graduate of Western Michigan 
College and the Columbia University Schoo] of 
Library Service. A student of French, Latin, Ger- 
man, and Russian, she has also studied at the Uni 
versity of Michigan and at the Middlebury Summer 
Language School. She is a member of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians 

Barbara B. Stewart, a native of Long Island, has 


joined the staff of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX as indexer. A graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, where she majored in biochemistry, Miss 


Stewart worked until recently in the library of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in New York City, 
where she did abstracting, compiled bibliographies, 
and handled purchasing of books and periodicals. 
She is currently working toward a degree in library 
science at the Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service. 
Staft 

President of The Wilson Company Howard Hay- 
craft and Mrs. Haycraft will return in mid-October 
from a five-week business and pleasure trip to 
England 

Edwin B. Colburn, chief of indexing services of 
The H. W. Wilson Company, has been named a 
member of the newly constituted ALA Board on 
Bibliography. Other members of the committee are 
Robert Downs, Francis St. John, Ralph Shaw, and 
Jesse Shera. Mr. Colburn has also accepted ap- 
pointment to the Catalog Code Revision Committee 
of the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion 

LIBRARY 
Cole, 


LITERATURE editor, Dorothy E 
who was loaned to Columbia University to 
edit the 3d 
edition of 
Who's Who 
in Library 
Service re 
ceived a spe 
cially bound 
copy of the 
Who's Who 
from Dr. Carl 
White, chair 
man of the 
executive 
board for the 
publication 
The presenta 
tion was made 
at a luncheon given during the ALA conference in 
Philadelphia by the Grolier Society, publisher of 
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SOURCE BOOK 
contains over 500 illustrations 


Our newest edition contains the World's largest 
collection of fine full-color art reproductions 
from every important school of painting. Lists 
over 4700 prints, has more than 500 illustrations. 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading 
room. $1 postpaid. 

FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT of over 100 framed 
masterpiece prints available to accredited institu- 
tions. Write for details. 


Cosineiohenes 
out-of-print titles from 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS | vnc 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. thousand ‘ 


The World's Leading others through our em. 

International Booksellers clent search services, 

31 East Tenth “oe here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 


Dest. we 
. 1 Sixth Avenue 
New fork 36, N.Y 








We ean supply many 











Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


106 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y 

















SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
service, guaranteed by 25 years 





of , 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Cheteea Station, Box 22 New York ti, N.Y 
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Assistant li 


POSITION AVAILABLE: 


brarian, college preparatory senior high 
school of 1400 in suburban residential com 
munity twenty miles from New York. Salary 
$3500-S6800. Young person preterre ! Apply 
immediately to Principal, Columbia High 
School, Maplewood, N.] 











the directory 
THOUGHTS 
Today’ onaniaes 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


indexed in Readers’ Guide te Periodical 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 20 Volumes 
$73 
Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


Literature sinte 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N.Y. 
$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 


1935 fssued semi-monthly 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


An increasing number of important university 
presses are advertising in the WLB. Since they 
are close to the library world, their titles deserve 
s on attention. (see pages 195, 205 and Back 

er. 


The 1955 Newbery Award Winner, The Wheel 
on the School, is available on records. (see page 
141.) The ALA also has many story telling records. 
(see page | 18.) 

McClurg's new Classified List of Juvenile and 


Teen Age Books may be ordered free. (see page 
146.) 


The SLA announces a new serial publication. 
(see page | 50.) 





index to Advertisers 


American Book Prices-Current 
American Librarians Agency 
American Library Association 
Arcadia House . 

Augsburg Publishing House 
Avalon Books 

Baker Book House 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
Bennett, Chas. A. 

Bethany Press . 

Borden Company 

Britannica Junior 

Bro-Dart Industries 

Bruce Publishing Company 
Childrens Press 

Christopher Publishing House 
Collier's Encyclopedia 
Columbia University Press 


106, 





A new publisher, Coley Taylor, Inc., « 
4 new titles. (see page 124.) 


This Book Week Issue is filled with ads of juveniles 
from the bert publishing houses. Check the titles to 
make sure you haven't missed them. In this way, 
you help to justify publishers’ support of library 
periodicals. 








ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. Two 
professional positions. 

Head Reference—Grade III. 5 year degree, 
experience in government «locuments and 
service to business desired. $4565 to $5285. 
Bookmobile Librarian—Grade |! 5 year 
degree, Personality rates higher experience. 
New Gerstanslager unit, air conditioned ready 


October Ist. $3414, to $3774 
Write Box D, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin 





Compton, F. E. & Company 
Concordia Publishing House 
Demco Library Supplies 
Encyclopedia Americana 


Falcon's Wing Press 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 


Gaylord Bros. 
Grolier Society 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper Bros. 

Holliston Mills 

Holt, Henry 
Houghton, Mifflin 


Library Review 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Long's College Book Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


Macmillan Company 
Macrae Smith 
Magafile Company 
Marador Corp. 
McClurg, A. C. Co. 
Messner, Julian 
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BOOKMOBILE AND BRANCH ASSIST- 
ANTS with interest in the adult field or in 
work with children to do book selection and 
reference work with persons in all walks of 
life. Every day different! Should have grad- 
uate library degree or an undergraduate 
major in library science; good book knowl- 
edge; outyoing personality with understand- 
ing of people. Here is an opportunity for 
young men or women who want to use 
initiative aod imagination to serve a growing 
community in a diversified farming area sur- 


rounding a city of beautiful homes and 
streets, yet prominent as thriving manufac- 
turing and imdustrial center, The Dayton 
Public Library provides for its staff: pro 


gressive administration, active staff associa- 


tion, outstanding state retirement system, 
month's vacation with salary, ample sick 
leave. Saiary from $3600-$4100 depending 


upon experience, Annual increments. (Be- 
ginning salary for those with undergraduate 
majors-$3400,) Apply: William |. Hamilton, 
Director, Dayton Pablic Library, Dayton 2, 
Ohio 
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Mitten's Display Letters 
Muhlenberg Press 
Nelson, Thomas 

Newbery Award Records 
New York University Press 


Oestreicher's 
Oxford University Press 


Pageant Press 
Random House 


Seven Bookhunters 
Special Libraries 
Stanford University Press 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
Taylor, Coley 

Van Nostrand, D. 

Viking Press 

Virginia Metal Products 
Vital Speeches of the Dey 


Warne, Frederick 

Watts, Franklin 
Whittlesey House 
Winston, John C. 

World Book Encyclopedia 


Yearbook of American Churches 


, 101, & 
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207 
118 
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207 
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134 
120 
105 
109 
204 
145 
196 
122 
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Back Cover 
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141 
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149 
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151 
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202 
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126 
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201 
134 
3rd Cover 
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Juvenile Books from 


The House of Nelson 


Adventure—M ystery—History 


OFF TO THE GOLD FIELDS by Aileen Fisher 
Iitustrated by Richard M. Powers 

Uncle Luke wouldn't say what was in the barrel at the back of the 
wagon he and Joel drove from Iowa to Colorado in 1859. When 
the barrel was finally ed, Joel had the surprise of his life— 
and so will all the of this hilarious story. 

Boys and Girls 8-i2 $2.75 


PROMISE OF JUNE by Nancy Paschal 

Debra discovers weed denn llpley veges Sy aqpadomin. ty teeny sip! “posta 
that she really loves the young sculptor es coven ae -centered 
Greg whose return from abroad she had antici “Girls will love this of a 





ee ee ee ¥ garet Walraven Reid, Dallas Times 
er. 

Girls 12 up $2.75 
TRAIL FROM TAOS by Loring MacKays 

An adventure of the conquest of New Mexico in 1846—in the of Kit 
Carson the Bents, When Jim Mento’s brother is kidnaped by an chief, 
Trail from Taos becomes an action-packed drama of suspense, 

Boys 12 up $2.75 


When Dorinda heard there might be a cache of diamonds in the cellar of the old 


ee eae 6 eee poe eed & Not that Dorinda wanted 
. » » what she did want will ise young readers of this delightful story 
with its heart-warming family backg 

Girls 9-12 7 $2.75 


HOUSE OF THE PELICAN by Elisabeth Kyle 
Another of the author's well-loved mysteries! Chris and her friends search for the lost 
see oh unlkdr gosh tah tyre ey papdmer yoo aa An old 





legend is brought to life and discovers a rare and valuable treasure, 
Girls 12 up $2.50 
Now being distributed in the United States 
FELICITY DANCES: 


by Arnold L. Haskell. A Children’s Tale about the Ballet 


One of the world’s greatest authorities on ballet—the Director and Principal of 
the Sadler Wells School—tells this light-hearted but ‘true’ story of Felicity Ann 


Girls 9-13 $1.50 











THOMAS NELSON «& SONS 
19 East 47th Street New York 17, N.Y. 
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Man in Contemporary Society ——> 


These unique volumes illuminate the central issues of our time 
by presenting full and significant pronouncements on man and 
society. The selections, organized with critical introductions by 
the Contemporary Civilization Staff of Columbia College, are 
taken from the works of philoséphers and social scientists who 
have made essential contributions to contemporary thought. 
Volume I, published; Volume II, December. $7.50 per volume 


Roman Civilization Nature and Judgment 


NAPHTALI LEWIS and MEYER JUSTUS BUCHLER intensively ex- 
"apart A comprehensive source plores four basic, interrelated ideas: 
book containing selections from Roman Judgment, Query, Experience, and 
‘Greek literature, inscriptions, and Meaning in an attempt to define pre- 
documents, covering the polit- cisely man’s status in nature. The 

‘fecal, social, and religious as- Viewpoint that emerges resolves many 
pects of life-in Rome and the provinces ‘T@ditional philosophical problems and 
from 27 B.C. to A.v. 337. $7.50 Seveals important new types of pr yarn 


The Literary Symbol English Stage Comedy 


WILLIAM YORK TINDALL. This W.K.WIMSATT, Jr., editor. Six critics 
\ paad challenging study of the analyze the symbols and argument of 
anid uses of the symbol in litera- comedy—from Shakespeare to Eliot— 
by one of our most brilliant and and present it as a form of poetry and 
as a significant record of human experi- 
ence. English Institute Essays, 1954. 


$3.50 








Quality and Competition 


LAWRENCE ABBOTT. First questioning present competition 
theories on the ground that they neglect important nonprice 
elements in consumers’ choice, the author shows how the quality 
elements of products can be analyzed as variables that influence 
economic action. He formulates a new theory of quality com- 
petition and integrates it into the broad theory of competition. 
A challenging work of unquestionable importance. $3.75 


* 


(i 


Columbia University Press 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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From A wote for Dick 
by Jerrold Beim (Harcourt) 
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LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
of circulation statistics from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1, 


SAGAN. Bonjour Tristesse 
‘THOMPSON. Not As a Stranger 
Ruank. Something of Value 


WILSON. Man in the Grey Flannel Suit 

Hyman. No Time for Sergeants 

A ee GEMS... 00s cca belawhacerves eee has ced wcees 
MAGQUAND, Sincervly, Willis Wayde 


HUNTER, 
(SHAPIRO, 
‘WAUGH. 
SONNER, 


JanpeerGH. Gift from the Sea 
SCHINDLER, How to Live 365 Days a Year 
MARSHALL, A Map Called Peter 


Horm. Til Cry Tomorrow .......000e5eceeeee hid é obihen as sb» 
Courtney. Laurette: 

Atpaicu. Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs, A. 

WitwiaMs, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 





Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of the books which, on the 


basis of reports reaching us, 


apparently will be popular with library readers. 


It is not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 


July and August. 





FICTION 


BLOCH-MICHEL, JEAN 
Flight Into Egypt; tr. from the French by 
rances Frenaye. Scribner 1955 215p 


Original French language edition pub- 


lished, 1952 
BE collar Be hor Pho 
three two terr 
ee During the 
lowing two years, which prove to be a never- 
itual im- 
of them.” 


for survival, the 
le become clear to 
he news 


CADELL, ELIZABETH 
The Lark Shall Sing. Morrow 1955 224p 
$3 


“An unusual family ,of orphans; ranging 
in age from nine to 24 is thrown into an uproar 
the oldest member decides to marry.” Re- 


CosTaAiIn, THOMAS BERTRAM 
The Tontine; a novel; illus. by Herbert 
Ryman, Doubleday 1955 2v illus $5.95 


A tontine is 2 kind of lottery in which the 
shares increase in value as those who are share- 


Great Waterloo Tontine formed in — and 
continued to the end of the century. The action 
is in London but it also wanders far afield to 
America, Jamaica hod Bermuda 


Crass, ALFRED LELAND 
Peace at Bowling Green. 
328p map $3.75 
Story of life in 2 young 


Bobbs 1955 


Green up to the days just after the Civil War. 
Through three generations of the Skiles family 
it chronicles the growth of this community into 
a thriving city 


FosBurGcH, HUGH 
Sound of White Water. 
192p $3 

The story of @ canoe trip down a river. 
The background is the big woods north country 
of upper New York State in June. The three 
men who took the trip experienced such hazards 
and pleasures , ‘ene life ad riding the 


rapids, camping, fishing and hunt 


HUTCHINSON, RAY CoRYTON 
The Stepmother; a novel. Rinehart 1955 
310p $3.50 
ee prey el on: Reemsece jr aph 
saintly, cripp’ e e footst o 
wif ag at hes +* 


Scribner 1955 


Catherine, his second t the first 
Catherine finally exorcizes 


repr, be fo pal sd Sal a 


SCHULBERG, BupD WILSON 
Waterfront; a novel. Random House 
1955 320p $3.95 

cared croent Samy MMMM Veamtoomen 

around Terry ~ reman, 
who is used as a catspaw by the union bosses in 
the murder of a fellow , Other principal 
characters are Katie Doyle, sister of the mur- 
— , Terry ree * love and 

ather Barry, a young priest, tt 

ruption on the waterfront r ares 


STEWART, GEORGE RippEY 


Years of the City. Houghton 1955 567p 
map $4.50 
This story of an ancient Greek colonial 
city describes its fi th, floweri 
and final decay, The fates of its ~ 
zens, theic loves, 


matriages, adventures, « 
follies are woven into the history of the “ 
itse 





4 


laf colton 
tee of Man; a novel. Viking 1955 499p 
veo 

In Australia a young man, at the turn of 
the , takes 0 wile and carves out « home. 

in ss and a 
"tou them, rs come poe 
ps there are the events 
= disasters be encountered in any 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


es GERMAN 

) and the New World; the life 
times of Amerigo Vespucci. Tr. 
by WMacriet De Onis. 

1953 322p illus maps $5 
p Ann sn a all existing sources ;the 
a full-length biography of 
ee te ones to the American 
Sewn in the world of 
, Botticelli, and Colum- 
picture of the fifteenth 
led with the story of 
in search of a new world.” 


Stars; « biography of 
rabia. Tilus. = 
t 1955 318p illus $ 
Lawrence of Arabia a le 
brilliant strat 
a strangely solitary 
and acclaim? 


and his later life 
of his character.” Retail 


oe 


; the story of a mass hys- 
& Schuster 1955 274p 


et 
fi 


background of late 19th cen- 
aS o ae full history of 
antastic ‘Dreyfus 

for treason which roused 
ae sardonic humor of Ana- 


majestic wrath of Clemen- 
bookseller 


fal 
a Eze 
mh i 
F 
Fle 


: 


HoLzMAN, Ropert STUART 

General “Baseball” Doubleday; the story 
baseball and of its inventor; illus. 
E, Harper Johnson. Longmans 1955 
p illus $2.50 


Ts 


; @ biography of 
Little 1955 


9085p 


The author “incorporates Mrs. Woolf 
life with her work. . impact of relatives 
and friends, of the ‘external world (of which 

Press was no minor edarted xing) 

ascinated, irritated and finally over 

po all eng aivesrwery And her in wact is 

considered—on her public which swelled to its 

height with Fino ge we the friends who ad 
mired and adored.” 


Semmes, HARRY Hopces, 1892- 
Portrait of Patton. Appleton 1955 308p 
illus $6 
The author who served under Genera! Pat 


the 
his 
ys and 


of Patton's life, first telling 

in California, his West 

his marriage. He continues with 

of Patton's military career, esp 

Nr comand of he Allied forces in the 

in ly, France and Germany 
War Il 


Nn traces 


SIMPSON, ALYSE 
I Threw a Rose into the Sea; decorations 
- Rus Anderson, Day 1955 247; 
illus rg 75 
in tne, which precedes “Red dust of 
time, tells of the author's chik tho« 

aod Swiss village and of her 
vis-a-vis her British in-laws 
‘amily life, of visits to numer 
@ducation, and then of her 
of John, the 5 a English 

heart and 


LOWELL JA CKSON, ed 
Adventures: selected 
; Hawthorn Bks. 1955 


> ie Lawrence of Arabia Julius 
Antoine de Saint Exupéry, Jim Corbett 
Cellini, Thor Thor Heyerdahi and many 
have met and challenged man and 
represented in this iksloey 


BIBLICAL PERSONNEL 
SAMUEL, MAURICE 


, Joseph, and the host of people with 
ee ee ee eslings The au 
thor examines these people froin the point of 
as ee and the historical 

Library journa! 
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HOW-THEY-DID-IT 


Morse, THERESA A. 
Future 4 la Carte; illus. by Ruth Sheetz. 
McKay 1955 167p illus $3 


The story of Beach Plum Inn, a summer 
home at Martha's Vineyard, turned into a sum- 
mer hotel by the Morses. The author writes of 
the ing and work that went into the proj- 
ect, of the domestic problems, and of the guests, 
The final section contains a number of menus 
and recipes the author has used successfully 


1955 


PAUL, CHARLOTTE 
Minding Our Own Business, 
House 1955 309p $3.95 

“The trials and tribulations, and the joys, 

ex by a family who left the world of 
newspaper work, and entered that of a 

poe town weekly ithe Snoqualmie Valley rec- 

ord) in Washington.” Publishers’ weekly 


Random 


MORE TALK 


Garrison, WEBB BLACK 

Why You Say It; illus. by Henry R. Mar- 
tin. Abingdon 1955 448p illus $3.95 
The stories behind more than 700 words 
and phrases in everyday use. Grouped under 
such headings as Yankee talk, slang around the 
world, adventure and exploration, games, sports 
-_ Le lee Index of words and phrases in- 

cl 


NATURE: DRY AND DAMP 


Krutcn, Joseph Woop 
Voice of the Desert; a naturalist’s inter- 
pretation. Sloane 1954 223p illus 
$3.75 
“A convert from city life ;the author; de- 
scribes the beauty of the Sonoran desert of the 
American Southwest. He tells of the creatures 
and plants to be found there from the smallest 
to the largest.” Huntting 


LAWRENCE, JOSEPH AND BRUCKER, ROGER 


Caves Beyond ; 


the story of the Floyd 
Collins’ Crystal Cave exploration, a 


Joe Lawrence and Roger W. Brucker 
for The National Speleological Society. 


Funk 1955 283p illus maps $4.75 


An “account of the descent into the un- 
known caverns that stretch beyond ;Floyd Col- 
lins’) Crystal Cave, Kentucky. Here is the offi- 
cial of how these explorers lived and 

ugh utter blackness for more than 
160 hours in the 1954 expedition.” Huntting 


POETRY 


Corrin, ROBERT PETER TRISTRAM 
Selected Poems, Macmillan 1955 112p 
$2.75 
Contains 105 poems which, with the ex- 
ished 


ception of several not not previously , 
were selected by the late poet and his friends 


WituaMs, OSCAR, ed. 

New er Antholo, of American 
Verse; days to the pres- 
ent. ry Pub. 1955 670p $3.50 

More than of the anthology 
is devoted to poets of the twentieth century. 

Among the 102 poets ted are Joel Bar- 

low, Anne Bradstreet, Sdoey Lani, obinson 

Jeffries, Edna St Vincent y, Conrad Aiken, 

Ogden Nash and Robert Frost 


REVIEW FOR TOURISTS 


CHANDOS, DANE, PSEUD. 
Trade Wind Islands. Doubleday 1955 
256p ma $3.75 

“The West Indies are @ varied group of 
islands. ‘The pleasures and lems of each are 
discussed as the author visits Cuba, Curacao, 
Jamaica, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Puerto 
Rico, Barbados, St Lucia and Trinidad.” Hunt- 
ting 


CLoere, STUART 
African Giant; the st of a journey; 


illus. with ab and maps of 
Rehna Cloete. 1955 400p 
illus maps $4 
An account of a year's journey through 
Africa, chiefly in the southern, central and west- 
ern parts, author comments on political 
and social conditions and also tells something 
of Africa's history and native customs 


Orcizex, Dor, ed, 
Greece. McGraw 1955 416p illus maps 
(World in color ser) $6.50 
Translation by Paddy O'Hanlon; illustra- 
tions by Beuville, Cusenier, Jacquemot 
Edy Legrand, Jacques Liozu, Pierre Noel and 
Marianne — 
Partial contents: ; 
Drama and literature, by he Pare My Fo 
sin apices | Pe 
thens, elo a 
by A. de Richeud: 


by J. L. Vaudoyer; 
The C pees by R. “Poyretie The Dodecanese, 
by P. Morand 


SOCIETY OF MAN 


Fromm, ERicu 
Sane Society. Rinehart 1955 370p $5 
A. continuation of “Escape from freedom.” 
Discusses the of tm man in a s0- 
ciety whose concern is economic produc- 
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taphic exhibi- 
any oe for the 
rt by Simon and 


955 207p illus $10 
Also availabie in a cheaper eclition by the 


Maco Magazine gy ogee 
all the world which 


d; illus. by 
Kurt Wiese, Viking 1955 190p illus 
$2.75 
A fictionalized account of a ological ex- 
pedition made in 1916-17 by the author to the 
of Yunnan in i 
frontier. Ken Lewis is given the 
to do field work under expedition- 
ng TE 
‘rom 
excerpt a in 


Longmans 1955 167p 
United States Air Corps cadet 


i a pi of the hazards 
aie whe eon tek 
included 


Melvin 
and the 
wings. A mystery is also 


Jackson, Caary Pau 
Star Kicker, y C. P. and O. B. Jackson; 
by Henneberger. Mc- 
1955 160p og ( Whittlesey 
2.50 


LATHAM, JEAN LEE 

Carry On, Mr. Bowditch; illus. by John 
O'Hara we, II. Houghton 1955 

251p illus $2.75 
At the age of twelve Nathaniel Bowditch 
apprenticed to a ship chandler in Salem 
ing all day he his nights learn- 
about ships and the sea, and 
ics and astronomy. The result 
went to sea he proved 


navigator. Before he was thirty 
practical navigator 


, that has become the standard text on 


MacKaye, Davip Lorine 
Silver Disk, by Loring MacKaye; illus. by 
Avery Johnson, Longmans 1955 195p 
illus $2.75 

Ottavio Bucolini, sixteen-year-old scion of 
WT cd merchant house of a, comes to 
to negotiate trade with the Arabs for 
products bw East, It is a time of intrigue with 
ping themselves to the inheritance 
of te Garena king of Sicily. Ottavio 
pledges himself to restore the king to his throne 

and to recover the symbolic silver disc 


Petry, ANN (LANE) 

Harriet Tubman; conductor on the Un 
der, Railroad. Crowell 1955 
247p $2.75 

of slavery in the US. exem 
plified by the Biography of Harriet ihcien a ho 
was born a slave but escaped through the Under- 
ground Railroad. She went back for others unti! 
she had helped three hundred of her people to 


freedom. became a legend feared by every 


i une (by, Nancy Paschal 
rpseud), 1955 189p $2.75 

A “career-romance set in a Texas Gulf 

s* who wants to be a sculp- 

of having to go to 

art school, Debra is 

she runs into Va! 

local sculptor, who 


to reprod d ke 
a good start.” Kirkus : 

ELIZABETH 
Three Loves Has Sandy. McGraw 1955 


(Whittlesey House publications ) 
2. 


of a high school girl who was a 
certain influences (al! of them 
.»» junior novel 
of horseback riding 

ler 


Witson, Hazei. (HUTCHINS) 


His Indian B ; illus. by Robert Hen 
— Abingdon 1955 188p illus 
2.50 
A of and companionshi 
in a cabin in the Maine athdecamn ‘Brad 
would have starved to death without the 
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Witson, Haze. H.—Continued 
help of the Penobscot Indian boy, Sabattis. Sa- 
battis showed Brad how to fish without hook 
and line, catch muskrats with a snare, shoot deer 
with bow and arrow, and finally to run down a 
moose, From his Indian brother Brad learned 
the red man’s way of life 


SUBTEEN 


AMREIN, VERA R. 

- Cabin for the Mary Christmas; illus, by 
Peter Spier. Harcourt 1955 183p illus 
$2.75 

A virus epidemic at school meant an extra- 
long Christmas vacation in Kewanaka Bay, Long 
ishing for the Brice children. They spent their 


podem | for Christmas, skating, solving 
; ae building a cabin on the Thurston 
sloop so that Port Thurston who was recovering 
from polio could enjoy overnight cruising dur- 
ing the summer 
BEIM, JERROLD 
A Vote for Dick; illus. by Don Sibley. 
Harcourt 1955 117p illus $2.50 
“Dick's family promises him an English 
bicycle if he gets some A’s on his report card. 
The boy's longing for the bike leads him into 
trouble and the result teaches both the parents 
and the boy an important lesson.” Huntting 
BENARY-ISBERT, MARGOT 
Wicked Enchantment; illus. Enrico 
Arno. Harcourt 1955 181p illus $2.50 
Life in the old cathedral town of Vogel- 
had gone on peacefully for many 
ly strange and dist things 
. A story of the present 


Brock, EMMA LILLIAN 
Plug. ‘Horse Derby. Knopf 
us $2.50 
rat time there was to be a Plug- 


1955 12Ip 


BROMHALL, WINIFRED 
Princess and the Woodcutter's Daughter; 
Written and illus. by Winifred Brom- 
hall. Knopf 1955 unp illus $2 
ae story of what happens when a 
away from the palace and 
on toa mi diaty Meme 8 poor but happy home 
BRowN, PAMELA BEATRICE 
Windmill Family; illus. by Lisl Weil. 
Crowell 1955 71954, 262p illus $2.75 
Colin and Kate did not want * 


7 


of Colin's school friend, Puffin, who is beir te 
the throne of Ranistan and worth his wei,> . a 
gold 


LENSKI, Lois 
San Francisco Boy. Lippincott 1955 176p 
illus $3 
Felix and his sister, Mei Gwen, and their 
large family had just moved to Chinatown from 
the country. Mei Gwen soon made many friends 
but it was not so as Oat Sea for Felix. This story tells 


how he discovered important truths that helped 
him adjust to city life 


LipKinD, WILLIAM 

Chaga, by Will ;pseud, and Nicolas 
(pseud). Harcourt 1955 unp illus $2.50 
Chaga, the elephant, was king of the jun- 

gle become at ie ae amma tod 

But one day a 8 turn of events left 
as small as @ picture story tells how 
Chaga's tof view was by this situ- 
ation and how the advice of a wise old monkey 


enabled him to regain his true size 


by Baul Ellen Mac- 
Galdone, Mc- 
hss 3 sap ow (Whittlesey 


MAcGREGOR, ELLEN 
Theodore Turtle ; 

Gregor; pictures 
Graw 
— 

of hilarious sunptenions arise 

when Thasheus Wiaiielan toe of te frequent 

lapses of memory.” Retail bookseller 


PICTURE BOOK AGE 


EICHENBERG, Frirz 
Dancing in the Moon; counting rhymes. 
Hanes 1955 20p illus $2.25 
A picture-book introducing the numbers 
from 1 to 20 im nonsense rhymes like “4 pandas 
resting on verandas” 
Ers, Marte HALL 
Play with Me; story and pictures by Marie 
Hall Ets, Viking 1955 31p illus $2.50 
i . f 
ny, and of cae tries to piv oe 
meadow creatures and play with them. But, 
one by one, all run away. Finally, when 
she learns to sit quietly and wait, there is a 
happy ending 
FREEMAN, ag 
Mo Top Epa 
Min Vikiog 1 1955 48p Mee” . 
Moppy was a who didn’t like to have 
his hair cut. But the before his sixth birth- 
~ hy ing happened to make him change his 
mi 
Watson, NANCY DINGMAN 
When Is tomorrow? Pictures by Aldren 
A. Watson. Knopf 1955 unp illus $2 
The pts papier ey Oca ves the 
which is yo lhe 


vdikcels Yoo Mies te anand understand, and helps to 


explain there is no tisf: 
clin, wy hee Iw» fences or satefac 
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8 READERS’ CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in tho Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
HH. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month. 


ee yee PRIEDRICH. Four Studies in 
Romantic Historical Writing. 
0 ins Press 1955 (Studies In 
and Political Science, Series 71, 
No. 2) 
HANDLIN, Oscar. Chance Or Destiny 
Little 1955 $3.75 
Hoover, H. C. Addresses Upon The Amer 
ican Road, 1950-1955. Stanford Univ 
Press 1955 $4 
Hoover, K. O. Makers Of Opera. 2d ed. 
Beechhurst Press 1955 $6 
JARRETT-Kerk, Martin. Studies Io Liter 
ature and Belief, Harper 1954 $2.75 
KEMPTON, Murray. Part Of Our Time 
Simon & Schuster 1955 $4 


Kise, G. H. T. anp Goon, Dororny, 
eds. Of the Northlands. Am 
. 1955 $10.50 
Karey, A. C. History and The Social Web 
Univ. of Minn. Press 1955 $4 


LipPPMANN, WALTER. Essays In The Public 


Philosophy. Little 1955 $3.50 





KRONENBERGER, LOUIS, Republic Of Let 
ters. Knopf 1955 $3.75 

LATOURETTE, K. S. Challenge and Con 
formity. Harper 1955 $1.75 

Leavis, F. R. Common Pursuit. Stewart 
1952 $4.50 

Luepers, Epwarp. Carl Van Vechten and 


The Twenties 
$4.50 


MAHONEY, Tom. Great Merchants. Harper 
1955 $3.95 


MERTON, THOMAS. No Man Is An Island 
Harcourt 1955 $3.95 


NON-HUMAN PRIMATES AND HUMAN Evo 
LUTION. Arr. By James A. Gavan. In 
Memory Of Earnest Albert Hooton, 1887 
1954, Wayne Univ. Press 1955 $3.50 


RipaALow, H. U. ed. Mid-( entury; An 
Anthology Of Jewish Life and Culture 
In Our Times. Beechhurst Press 1955 $6 


Rosack, A. A. History Of American Psy- 
chology. Library Pubs, 1952 $6 


Univ. of N.M. Press 1955 


